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Foreword 


This is the first fruits of a life-long study of the foundations 
of Eastern and Western Rehgious Thought How the author 
was led to the study is described in the Preface 
It IS a parallel presentation of these Foundations and a 
consideration of their relation to each other 

So far as the \mter knows, this has not yet been done. 
He has looked in vain for an}*’ who might have assisted him 
m his task Apparentl}'’ he is a pioneer 

His position IS easil}^ accounted for It was only toward 
the close of the eighteenth century that the mtrepid Sir 
WiUiam Jones, ^ through lus acquirement of a knowledge of 
Sanskrit, rendered the language and literature of the ancient 
Hmdus accessible to European scholars, and only at the close 
of the mneteenth, that the documents that give the rehgious 
thought thereof began to be pubhshed m a European 
tongue AH through the hundred years that thus passed 
the elements and character of that rehgious thought were 
a problem and constitute a problem stdl ^ Even the 
course of the stages that led up to the Secret Lore is not 
clear The author gives here the course of thought as it 
seems probable to him after lus searchmg the works of our 
latest scholars Happily for his purpose, however, the 
character of thought when the Secret Lore arose and what 
that Secret Lore was, taken m its simple meamng, are 
clear It is rather the imphcations the Secret Lore mvolves 
that constitute the problem wth regard to it Also, it 
bungs with it subsidiary questions galore 

The difficulty m such a task as the author's is to know 
when to stop and sum up one’s discovenes There is so 
much to mvesfagate and thmk over Yet for an explorer, 
even though much more may he ahead, it is well to halt 
now and then and take measure of what he has gamed So 
the writer deems himself fortimate to have come to possess 
a fnend who urged him, for a certam reason, to put his pen 

^ Judge of the High Court at Calcutta 

* See Dr E J Thomas m his Foreword to V G Rele’s Vedtc Gods 
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to paper and wntc out largely as lie could his discoveries. 
The result is this work It is accordingly, as has been said, 
a first ingathering It looks, if life and ability be granted, 
to further researches One cannot but hope for the better 
fortune stiU, that readers of the book will be attracted to 
join the adventure 

However, if the general task of the author proved to be 
a lone employ, it was happily not so with his adoption of 
the mode m which he here presents his "Selections from the 
Secret Lore " He had long knovTi of John I^Iuir’s Metrical 
Translations fiom Sansknt Writers, and it was Paul Ebcr- 
hardt’s Der Weishcit Erstcr Schluss that showed linn how the 
versification should be done Eberhardt’s rendenngs 
confirmed the conviction he himself had by e\pcriment 
arrived at, that verse brings out, as cold prose cannot 
do, the true sense and impress of what these teachers have 
to teU 

The Selections naturally are tlie pidee de tdsistauce of 
the Book, and to enable their understanding the author has 
added a few notes and a Vocabulary of certain important 
Sansknt terms 

This Mam Part of the book is preceded by an Introduction, 
and followed up by a Conclusion 
The Introduction consists of Two Parts Tlie Former 
Part traces the Sacred Tradition from its beginning, on, 
probably, the now-Hunganan plain, through the Caspian 
penod and the early and late Vedic Penod, to the rise of the 
Secret Lore, which is the climax of the Veda The Latter 
Part desenbes the course of development, as the author 
finds it, of the Secret Lore itself 
The Conclusion reviews the One Perfect Life of the 
Christian Faith For this the author has found statements 
from Bishop Westcott’s wntmgs most helpful 

Further, if the author counts it a good fortune that he 
should at last have been set down to write, much more does 
he congratulate himself on the tune, as it happens, of the 
pubhcation of his work True, the mterest now so keenly 
taken m India is with regard to pohtics, but it does not 
take a deep observation to discern that rehgious ideals are 
at the base of the discussions of East and West on how to 
frame a sound and acceptable pohtical structure for the 
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great sub-contment; and it is the foundations of these ideals 
that the author presents in this book 
But religions foundations as such are meant to support 
much more than a pohtical constitution, and the reason why 
the author is happy that public attention should be drawn 
to these Eastern foundations is that he believes that they 
(as he endeavours m this book to show) reveal features, 
contnbuted b}'- early and thoughtful men, that give not 
a httle help to the imderstanding of the foundation the 
West has accepted, the One Perfect Life, the faith of 
which, we believe, can alone bring m all life’s departments 
peace and progress to the world 




Preface 


Commencing his Preface, the wnter finds it is fifty years 
since the mbicon was crossed, mthout which crossing this 
book could never have been begun 

A venerable missionary from Bombay, the Rev J S S 
Robertson, whose name the author would gratefully record, 
came to spend his closmg days near the author’s home, 
and entreated his father to allow him to teach him the 
Sanskrit letters Mr Robertson had brought with him 
from Hindustan a bundle of reed pens, which he carefully 
sharpened, taught the present author, then m his mne- 
teenth summer, how to hold, and how therewith to form the 
letters simple and compound of the sacred tongue So 
was the readmg of Sanskrit made possible Those were 
the days when no one thought of prmtmg Sanskrit m roman 
characters Thus was the crossmg made 
The campaign, all unexpected then, began, however, 
only some years after the author’s ordmation, with a mis- 
sionary sermon he preached In it he described the Fmal 
Conflict for Christ which he was confident was nigh, even the 
battle of Armageddon, when the sixth golden bowl of the 
wrath of God should be poured out and the war of the great 
day of God the Almighty should begm, foretold m the 
Revelation of St John Where should it be fought and 
with whom? Plainly m India and with Hmduism Islam 
and Buddhism. 

Such his mmd, the preacher recognised that he must try 
to understand the forces with which the conflict should be 
As his studies went on and the character of the forces 
to be met was more clearly discerned, Hmdmsm stood 
forth as the one power that must be grappled vuth That 
conquered, he saw the Victory of the Cross secure 
To gam knowledge of Hmdmsm, however, he must evi- 
dently be able to read Sanskrit So he sought out a paper, 
long forgotten, on which he had m copy the quamt alphabet 
and certam letters parted into their detail with hmts for 
their composition, laid by smce the days when the venerable 
white-bearded missionary had volunteered to teach him 
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He realised now that he had then made a crossing tliat had 
brought him into the field where he should both fit himself 
for the conflict and meet with the foe 
Foe’ Yes At first a foe was this strange untoward 
power, of whose character he had had some superficial know- 
ledge, and of whose might and temples and idols he had b}^ 
thi?; time seen something, when, as a traveller ever pushing 
on, staymg a while here and there, he had passed through 
India, between the incident of the reed pens and the preach- 
mg of the missionary sermon Yet never a bitter foe or 
regarded with bitterness , and when, as his first experience, 
agam takmg up Sanskrit, he found himself learning 
somethmg of the Upanishads, the instructions given to 
pupils 'sittmg near' {'sitting near* being the literal meaning 
of the word 'Upanishad') by the Forest Fathers in tlic 
distant past, a surmise seized him that this Secret Lore, as 
it IS called on the title page of this book, and as its name 
'Upanishad' imphes, might contam something worth know- 
mg about Indeed, as his studies broadened, he discovered 
to his surprise that many of the w’orld's thmkers he had 
always understood to be wortliy only of condemnation were 
really friends that were helpmg him to understand better 
what he was eager to know' Reparation w'as needed 
The master that opened the author’s eyes to the worth of 
these Eastern teachings w'as Deussen "i^flio that has read 
that learned Professor’s books, heard him speak, or, above 
all, conversed with him, but has been captured by his en- 
thusiasm’ It was well said by a fellow-member of a Con- 
ference the writer attended, that Deussen addressed his 
audience as if he were facmg a Methodist meetmg With 
wonder the present author read through his Philosophy 
of the Upanishads in A E Geden’s translation, mystified 
ihoroughly, as a tiro, yet every now and then caught up 
by the thoughts there laid open Many corrections have 
had to be made, and are still being made, as to the history 
and significance of Upanishad thought, but it was to that 
book of Deussen’s that the present author owes the per- 
ception of what he beheves to be its true message How 
many must owe to Deussen the same debt! Further en- 
hghtenment as to Upanishad thought was afforded by the 
perusal of Deussen’s remarkable General Introduction \to 
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Philosophy] and Philosophy of the Veda up to the Upamshads. 
That IS the first volume of Deussen's monumental 
Allgcnieine Geschichte der Philosophic} a work that de- 
lineates both the life and the thought of the world’s chief 
philosophers, well worth reading through, and, so clearly 
IS everytliing stated, excellent for reference And what 
student but finds of great value Deussen’s edition of the 
Sechzig Upani shad’s mth translation analyses and notes? 

But if Deussen had brought to the present writer grasp 
of the message of the Forest Fathers, the learned Professor 
to whom he owes his first clear general view of the documents 
of their teachmg was R E Hume m his translation pub- 
hshed m 1921 of the Thirteen Principal Upamshads There, 
at last, these lay before him m mtelhgible Enghsh, divided 
into sections, each with its caption Hume's translation 
he has taken as the basis for his versification It would 
seem as if versification were better than prose for the pre- 
sentation of the Upanishad announcements Already, be- 
fore he came across Eberhardt’s work, the author, had felt, 
as he has stated m his Foreword, that pieces he had versified 
gave their significance much more truly than if he had written 
them m the bald wordmg and style of prose But rendermg 
mto verse required, he soon found, a more thorough siftmg of 
the meaning of words than a colourless prose requires Be- 
sides, the frequently wearisome repetition of the same word, 
which was the Upanishad teachers’ custom, adopted, no 
doubt, to make their teachmg more easily learned and re- 
membered, made it advisable at times to use different 
allowable rendenngs. Accordmgly, one carefully studied 
the Sanskrit words m question m A A Macdonell's Diction- 
ary, the excellent Vocabulary m Lanman’s Sanskrit Reader, 
and the great St Petersburg Worierhiich of Bohthngk and 
Roth on which Lanman's Vocabulary is based 

The first two Selections translated m this book are con- 
siderably, but, the ivnter hopes, not erroneously, expanded 
Yet, that the reader may judge that for himself, the author 
has thought it best to give as Appendices I and II a hteral 
translation. No doubt, in these two Selections which are 
of a m5d;hological character, there is much room for diverse 

^ Full title AUgnncrnc Gcschtchie der Philosophte ntU besonderer 
Bcnlckstchtigmig der Rchgionen 
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interpretation Also some little detail has been pul m in 
Selection i6 wth regard to the deities there mentioned The 
other Selections arc pretty well word for word renderings 
of the onginal, and it is the author's hope that those who 
know the original will find it truly conveyed, nothing sub- 
verted, but lather the meaning of its terms mafic dearer 
by any occasional insertion 

For the ascertaining of the significance of passages the 
author is much indebted to two Indian scholars, Professors 
Belvalkar and Ranade, for help derived from the Creative 
Period of Indian Philosophy, written by them conjointly, 
fiom Professor Ranadc's ConsUuctivc Survey of Upamshadte 
Philosophy, and from Professor Belvalkar's Lectures on 
Vedanta Philosophy. And who docs not at once discover 
the mformative value of Macdonnell's Vedte Mythology and 
Macdonell and Keith’s Vedte Index of Names and Subjects, 
both of which books are frequently cited? The author 
would express his gratitude also to his friend. Professor 
Rapson, for encouragement and valuable information gained 
from what he wntes in the great work of which he 
IS editor, the Cambridge History of India He is grateful 
also to his fnend Dr E J Thomas, of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library, for certain extracts from his booklet of 
Vedic Hymns He was glad to have similar use of Professor 
Macdonell's Hymns from the Rtgvcda Dr Crespi's well- 
packed Contemporary Thought of Italy he found contained, 
to his great satisfaction, just the side-lights he wanted from 
the thought of to-day Side-hghts he also found, as will 
be observed, from certam English mystic poets 

To all these authonties and to others, duly mentioned m 
this book, the writer expresses his gratitude 

He would thank these pubhshers Herr Eugen Diedench, 
of Jena, for kmd permission to use (m his Selections i and 6) 
portions of Paul Eberhardt’s Der Weisheit Erster Schluss, 
and Herr G Grote, of Berhn, for permission to render mto 
Enghsh one or two of Otto von Glasenapp's charming 
translations in his Indische Gedichte aus vier J ahrtausenden 

So much for the Upamshad mformation given m this 
book 

What of the exposition of Christian doctnne? For that 
the author has found as a congenial authonty, possessing, 
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he believes, just the mind and gmng just the exposition 
that facilitate the comparison of the doctrine of our Eastern 
sages will that of our Christian revelation, Brooke Foss 
^^'estcott, Regius Professor of Dmnit)^ at Cambridge, and 
afterwards Bishop of Durham, under whom he w'as privileged 
to sen^e, a theologian of much influence m his time, whose 
teaching, both its deptli and its breadtli, he beheves the 
Church of to-day would do w'cll to treasure and ponder 
Here, as side lights, he discovered not onl}^ certain mystic 
English poets, but also our great astronomer, Sir James 
Jeans, and our inspiring scientist, philosopher, and states- 
man, General Smuts For the help thus afforded — the 
author's gratitude 

It will be observed that tlic book is in Three Parts The 
First IS an Introduction in w'hich the progress of the Sacred 
Tradition is traced from its beginning among the ongmal 
Indo-European stock, from w'hom the Aryans, the people 
of the eventual Sansknt tongue, are descended, to its cul- 
mination m the Secret Lore The Second Part consists of 
Specimens of the said Secret Lore, being a few chief passages 
and some passages that have taken the author’s fancy, 
together w'lth Notes thereon, chiefly modem illustrations, 
and a Vocabulary of certam important words The Third 
Part is a Conclusion, m which he notes how^ to his mind, 
with Westcott to help lum m his analysis, the Upamshad 
fathers are hke prospectors who have caught sight, m outline 
and wth not a little mist obscunng their view, what has 
been revealed in such fulness and clearness to the Christian 
Revelation has a history A waiting of the world had to be 
until the Fuller Light should break m 

So here is not stnfe but a recogmtion of FeUow-seekers 
after Trath 

Yet a battle there is, and the enemies to be encountered 
are those mentioned m the Epistle to the Ephesians, "the 
pnncipahties, the powers, the world-rulers of this darkness, 
the spiritual hosts of wickedness m heavenly places, which 
beset and hinder the understandmg and the endeavours of 
all men m their pursuit of a life of devotion to the Highest 

Important it is for India, ourselves, and the world that 
India should have its due place, as a civic entity, m the 

^ Eph VI 12 
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comity of nations, but how much more important for India, 
ourselves, and the world, that India have its due place as a 
spintual member m the Church of God! To that Wcstcott 
gives testimony m our Appendix V, vhicli contains 
writings of his wntten before he left Cambridge in 1890 
Of special mtercst and value is the witness we also give, as 
our Appendix VI, of Sir George Birdwood, who was 
born m India, for fourteen years held important appoint- 
ments m Bombay, and, compelled to come to England 
by lU health, fulfilled thirty years in tlie India Office, 
keeping through all his life in close touch with the land 
of his birth, of whom it is well said^ that he "clung to 
the traditional life of India, recognised its marvellous 
vitahty, and interpreted it to the Western mind vith a 
sympathy and knowledge which no contemporarj’’ English 
writer equalled ” Sir George’s testimony here given 
appears m Sva, a collection of papers lie had ear-marked 
among his many ivntings for reproduction as being 
"precious to himself as a record of his progressively wider 
and clearer 'open vision’ of the future of enchanted India.’’" 
His dedication of his book is dated 8th December, 1914 

W M T 

^ By F H Bro^Ti, Fellow of the Institute of Journalists, whom Sir 
George Birdwood requested to edit bis book Sva Sec Mr Brown’s 
Preface, p xii Sir George in his oivn Preface describes I\Ir Brown as 
"one of the best informed and soundest-minded of h\nng publicists on 
Indian affairs,” p xvi 

* Sva, p XV 
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(i\) The Fourth Step The Actuahsing of the World-Person 35 

(v) The Fifth Step The thorough Dc objcctifj ing of the 

Praj cr-forcc and the Person 3^ 

(\t) The Sixth Step Being is tlie W'orld and the Self 37 

(vii) The Sc\cnth and 
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I The Place of the Secret Lore in the Sacred 

Tradition 

The Secret Lore, w'hich we here present specimens of, is 
handed down m a senes of documents called Upanishads, 
that IS ‘sittmgs down-near,’ because then contents w'ere trans- 
mitted as a secret to a student who sat close to his teacher 
The teachmg w'as imparted by divmes ('men of the spint,' 
as they were called) to those of their own caste who had 
undergone a long course of disciphne, and whom the teacher 
thought fit to receive it It was given long ago, about the 
middle of the first millemum before Christ, that is about 
the tune of Jeremiah the prophet m Judah, and w^as the 
Climax of a course of development of rehgious thought 
that had begun a thousand years previously 

It IS to be remembered that all dates, however, m this 
story are conjectures within wade limi ts The basis of the 
conjectures is linguistic evidence we shall presently describe, 
besides mtemal evidence m pre-Upanishad and Upamshad 
documents themselves A prune fact to keep fixed m mmd 
IS that the Upamshads were concluded before the classic 
Buddhist doctnnes were formed 
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II. The First Prehistoric Period* The Earliest 
Indo-European Thought. 

Let us consider the hnguistic evidence to which we have 
just referred 

It so happens tliat those ancient people of India among 
whom this development of thought took place spoke a 
language (and their multitudinous descendants m India 
still speak daughter-tongues thereof) that is plainly kindred 
to practically all the languages spoken m Europe to-day 
These languages, taken all together, are consequently called 
Indo-European 

It has therefore been of interest to scholars to try, by 
companng these so evidently cognate languages and sifting 
out what is common to them all, to discover what the 
ongmal tongue might be from which they are derived, and 
from words thus found to ascertain, as far as possible, 
what was the home of those who spoke the original language, 
what their stage of civihsation, their character, and their 
rehgion 

It will accordmgly be useful for us who are about to study 
the course of early Indian thought, to have the results of 
the investigations of these scholars before us, for we shall 
then ascertam the sort of life and thought from which ulti- 
mately the Indian thought of our study is denved 

First then, \vith regard to the home of these people, the 
learned philologist. Dr. Giles, havmg gone through their 
vocabulary, conjectures it to be a vaned country, for their 
vocabulary shows that they had not only to do with horses 
and sheep, whose habitat is the short grass and the plam, 
but also tramed and kept the cow that browses on the rich 
grass while she hides her calf m the thicket, the pig of the 
forest, and the goat of the hills, and the mention of com 
requires their stay here and there to raise crops But 
their use of metals, he tells us, had not advanced very far, 
the only word for metal common to many of the derivative 
languages being that which appears m Sanskrit as ayas, m 
Latm as aes, and m English as ore The word at the time 
of the migrations from the mam stock meant either copper 
or bronze Their climate was temperate Their lakes were 
open, but there was snow on lofty mountains near at hand 
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I The Place or the Secret Lore in the Sacred 

Tradition 

The Secret Lore, which we here present specimens of, is 
handed down in a senes of documents called Upamshads, 
that IS ‘sittmgs down-near,' because their contents were trans- 
mitted as a secret to a student who sat close to his teacher 
The teachmg was imparted by divmes {'men of the spint,' 
as they were called) to those of their own caste who had 
undergone a long course of disciplme, and whom the teacher 
thought fit to receive it It was given long ago, about the 
middle of the first miUenium before Christ, that is about 
the tune of Jeremiah the prophet in Judah, and was the 
Climax of a course of development of religious thought 
that had begun a thousand years previously 

It IS to be remembered that all dates, however, m this 
story are conjectures withm wide hmits The basis of the 
conjectures is linguistic evidence we shall presently desenbe, 
besides mtemal evidence m pre-Upanishad and Upamshad 
documents themselves A prime fact to keep fixed m mmd 
IS that the Upamshads were concluded before the classic 
Buddhist doctrmes were formed 
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II The First Prehistoric Period* The Earliest 
Indo-European Thought. 

Let us consider tlie linguistic evidence to which we have 
just referred 

It so happens tliat those ancient people of India among 
whom this development of thought took place spoke a 
language (and their multitudmous descendants m India 
still speak daughter-tongues thereof) that is plainly kmdred 
to practically all the languages spoken m Europe to-day. 
These languages, taken all together, are consequently called 
Indo-European 

It has therefore been of interest to scholars to try, by 
companng these so evidently cognate languages and sifting 
out what IS common to them aU, to discover what the 
onginal tongue might be from which they are denved, and 
from words thus found to ascertain, as far as possible, 
what was the home of those who spoke the ongmal language, 
what their stage of civihsation, their character, and their 
religion. 

It will accordmgly be useful for us who are about to study 
the course of early Indian thought, to have the results of 
the mvestigations of these scholars before us, for we shall 
then ascertam the sort of hfe and thought from which ulti- 
mately the Indian thought of our study is denved 

First then, with regard to the home of these people, the 
learned philologist, Dr Giles, havmg gone through their 
vocabulary, conjectures it to be a varied country, for their 
vocabulary shows that they had not only to do with horses 
and sheep, whose habitat is the short grass and the plain, 
but also trained and kept the cow that browses on the nch 
grass while she hides her calf m the thicket, the pig of the 
forest, and the goat of the hills, and the mention of com 
requires their stay here and there to raise crops But 
their use of metals, he teUs us, had not advanced very far, 
the only word for metal common to many of the denvative 
languages being that which appears m Sanskrit as ayas, in 
Latin as aes, and in Enghsh as ore The word at the time 
of the migrations from the main stock meant either copper 
or bronze Their climate was temperate Their lakes were 
open, but there was snow on lofty mountams near at hand 
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The learned linguist accordingly p\cs his verdict as 
foUo'vs’s. 

The areas that wall sati'^fy the linguistic data require a 
land wath a temperate climate remote ^rom the sea and 
shut oft from other areas, for otheraase it <ecms impo^iblc 
that languages avatli so complicated a grammatical <=\‘5tcm 
as the Indo-European could have dc\ clopcti. beanng 
close a resemblance to one another, and on the whole so 
strongly differentiated from other languages Tlie only 
area acccrdmgly which \nll satisfv the condition^ postulated 
is the great area m Europe whiOi includes practically the 
former empire of Austna-Hungara ^ 

Next, as to their character, we may note only tins; 
That they had a pretta- name for thcmsela es based upon the 
adjectia'e arva, avhich means 'faithful, attaclicd, 'Kindly, 
the person avhom you ‘go eagerly to We find it their 
name m changmg form from east to west of the ande- 
stretchmg territora* they eaentualla occupied in Euro- Asia 
Thus A:r\\7 is their name in the Aacsta, and so we may take 
it to be their name in the old Persian days -Tn j is their 
name m their ancient hamns, aahich we Imow as the Veda 
composed by priestly famihcs of the detachment that entered 
India and is soil the name treasured in India by those aaho 
look back to the morning, ErJt. aa-as the name of the 
present Persia in the Middle Persian language, and Irat. is its 
name in Modem Persian The great mountain with its sum- 
nut capped with perpetual snow' that bounds Iran’s avest is 
named Ararai The region to the aa*est of Ararat, aahere 
another contingent settled, is called Arri ErK^ is the 

original name of the island still called IrJatJ, avhere a*et 
another ofehoot settled and which became the farthest 
Indo-European West, only because the boundless ocean 
stayed all further advance, until the fifteenth Centura*, when 
Indo-European a*oa*agers at last crossed the ocean, vind let 
their brethren move further avestavard, not only that, but 
south and south-east as well, in the course of their traa'ellmg 
round the wrorld to meet at last at Calcutta in the Ara'ans 

- P. GSes, Art., *"Indo-Eiarope:in Langt.sges, p ;o-, m E- ’^v-T St*' ** 

* PL] the root belcp Vr, rrse, Xore m control the Latin, c-vSl 

disxjod, frem « cr jAi, .nsepamble prepcsitiaa denotms: til setsmtion or 
diviscn, or (ii) reversal of the sipnihcance or the root — t^o 
[TDr. Sm,th s SriaXir £> (Xew Editionl J 

® Et’j rs the nondnative case, Ef-rr the accnsati\-e [L.1. 
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of India, altliough they did not then know it, their long-lost 
linguistic brothers 

We say ‘linguistic’ brothers, because for us, uho are 
studying the tliought of those uath whom we are concerned, 
language is the prime interest, but a glance at the phj'sique 
of most of those who speak Indo-European tongues shows 
them to be. as one would expect, of the same racial stock 
WTiat isus the original Indo-European religion? So far 
as scholars can discover from the linguistic researcli just 
mentioned, the original Indo-Europeans had only one 
god, Djmus, the Shining Sky^ 

\Mien we learn that there can thus be disco\'ered only 
one God for them, and tliat God to be tlie Shining Sk}’, and 
recollect that it has been mferred that tliey spent their days 
on the apparently boundless Hungarian plam, the great 
open sky dominatmg their landscape, lofty mountains 
shuttmg them ofE from the rest of mankind, v>e wonder 
whetlier to these ongmal Indo-Europeans there Vius not a 
re\*elation of the Majesty in Heaven granted, of a One God 
in contrast with uhom other gods vere of none or of httle 
account, not veiy unhke that vouchsafed to the Hebrews, 
^^ho were at a somevhat similar stage of ci\Tlisation ivith 
a similar \'astness of sky over their boundless sand, and 
shut off similarly by their sands from the nations 

More particularly, we remember "the thunders and 
lightnings and the thick cloud” at Smai, and the Lord 
"descendmg upon the moimt m fire,” and there speaking to 
!Moses,' and that it was just under such awe-inspinng display 
in the heavens that this Djxius, becommg Zeus and ruling 
gods and men from Ohanpus, impressed his authority upon 
the contingent that broke off from the ongmal stock of 
Indo-Europeans and settled in Greece 
But we have to recograse that in the Veda, that is the 
collection we have of the hjanns of the people whose religious 
thought w e are about to stud3% w ho are a branch of the Indo- 
European contmgent that came to be settled south and east 
of the Caspian Sea, D}*aus is of a veiy* different status In 
these h^anns he is, as the sly* is found to be among primitive 
peoples, simply the all-father, and has, as his spouse the 
earth, as all-mother 
^ See , also Keith m RVP 


* Esod XX. 16-19 
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III The Second Pre-Historic Period The Attain- 
ment or THE Airya Contingent 

Concerning the religion of the Indo-European contingent 
just mentioned, the Aira’as, as ue may call them, from the 
name given to them m the A^vesta, uho c\cntually settled 
south and east of the Caspian Sea, ve get much more in- 
formation from Imguistic evidence than wc get with regard 
to the rehgion of the onginal stock 
Among them we find, in ntual, 'sacnficc,’ 'oficrer [hoir),' 
the worship of fire, ‘fire-pnest,’ 'established order’ or ‘nte’ 
{rta'^ m the Rig\*cda, asa in the A\ esta), and ' sov.a,' this last 
the mspirmg juice of a plant used as the mam libation 
With regard to the soma, we find its pressing mentioned, its 
purification b}’’ bemg passed through a sie\ c, its being mixed 
with milk, its growmg on mountains which are high, for 've 
find it described as brought down bj an eagle or eagles,* 
just such mountains, we may add, as are the Caucasus and 
the Hmdu Kush 

AMien we exaimne further what we have discovered to 
be the language of the Anyas w e find, wlien we come to gods, 
not snnply one god, as we found in the common language of 
the Indo-Europeans, but se\eral gods, 'mighty kings, 
drawn by swift steeds through the air m war chanots, m 
character benevolent, and almost entirely free from guile 
and immoral traits’ , a dixmity who is a wise spuit (Sansknt 
asura); a contest betw-een a great god and a great demon, 
a ruler of the dead and of paradise ,* and evil spirits as wrell 

rv. The Land of the Origin of the Veda 

Was there ever such a country as that w'hich hes between 
the lofty snow-capped precipitous north-west comer of 
India and the salty Caspian Sea^ Not because of the en- 
croachment there of the and loess, but because there so 
smgularly poetry and rehgion have grown as one inflores- 
cence How rarely can we say of the hjmn that it is a 
poem and that the poem is a hymn' but so it was there, 

^ See ^ta ra Voc., p 210, for its significance among the Aryans, the people 
"With vrhom are have to do in this book, ■who ■withdrew from the Anyas 
and settled m India. 

* VIL, p 7 

* VM. 
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both with the early reciters with whom we have to do in 
this book, and also with inhabitants who come later. 
Perhaps jnst because, with the straggle we have mentioned 
between the field and garden and the and loess, heaven, on 
whose gifts from the skj* and the hills the people were made 
thus so manifestl}* dependent, ^vas the more in mind; and, 
on account of the constant alignment of the field and garden 
with the sand, each in its most vivid presentation, the 
beauty of earth the better appreciated. 

Thus does this part of the world bestir Dr. Rickmer 
Rickmeis in his book on The Duab ['tara rirrrs disfricf’] of 
: "Men ask me to weld into beaudfal symphonic 
of reality the nvo eternal elements of heaven and earth! 
MTiere is the golden mean that e^■er satisfies? Such may 
be the musings of one who lets his view sweep from the 
summits of Harrat Sultan to Tamerlane's avenues.” 

The mention here of the avenues of Tamerlane is an 
allusion to Samarkand, whidi, we should notice, attracted 
an earlier conqueror than Tamerlane for there, at the 
ancient city, Maiakanda, now Aircsiab, clcse to the present 
city, Alexander the Great rested on his way to India. There 
it was, at a banquet, when both were heated with wine, that 
he slew his friend Kleitce, who had saved his life at the battle 
of the Granicos six years before, bsmg provoked at his 
friend’s insolent language. He was inconsolable, we are 
told, at the death of his friend. At his departure he burned 
the ci^ with fire. 

Br. Rickmer Rickmeis then goes on to describe Samar- 
kand: 

Mhere the mountains whence issues the Zarafshan ri ver , 
overshadow the plain, there hs Samarkand, the queer oi 
the world, like a lovely woman, reclining on her couch: she, 
who is the mother and child, in whom are cocncepticn and 
hirth. To the mountains with their high serrated wall 
devoid oi aS vegetation, capped with snow, she is fulSlruent 
and a promise, she the ever-youthfui, beatinc, crowned with 
the glory oi Tamerlane. Seeing her, we feel that the 
towering giants oi the south are a symbol of virSiiy and 
the ardent plain oi hopeful desire. Out oi the passfonate 
longing the creative power uplirts fixe miracle of growth 
and hlcssom, calling forth the young down ci com, the 
swelling bosom oi the tress, and the xiperdng rndt.^ 

^ St? W. Kcirrisr jvliAr.'igis, Tit cf Tsr\tsisx:^ rv no 
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It was there, then, the Indian scliolars Belvalkar and 
Ranadc, from whose History of Indian Philosophy we shall 
have frequent occasion to quote, find from internal evidence 
tliat certain (therefore the earliest) hymns of the Ri/^veda, 
the coUection of poetry of the Ar 3 ^ans, were composed, that 
IS to say, to quote the definition of the professors, in 'the 
land beyond the Hindu Kush, to the west and north of it,' 
more particularly ‘m North Iran, between the Caspian Sea 
and tlie Panjab 

But that w'as only the carher, the prehistoric, say some- 
where m the second miUcmum b c , spiritual blossoming of 
this land of green straths and oasis gardens and monotonous 
expanses of sand In that land again, as we have said, 
this time at the beginning of the second millenium after our 
era, a composite upgrow'th showed itself of what w'as at 
once poem and hjmin, that is, not only after the Vedic 
poets of our story, but also after the Avestan sage Zara- 
thustra, Greeks, Buddhists, and the people of Islam, had 
successively brought their influence to bear Then it was, 
m nmth and tenth centuries, that poets arose at Samarkand, 
at Merv, at Bokhara, who presented for men's admiration 
‘real gems of spontaneous gro\vth 
Through the next two centuries, the eleventh and tw'elfth, 
poets contmue to appear, m Klioras^, at Herat, and at 
Khiva In the thirteenth century the greatest heights of the 
pantheistic ‘Umon mth God’ w'ere attained, the richest 
flower of which showed itself in Jalal-ud-din, wEo was bom 
at BaUch, although his father, an orthodox Sunite, having in- 
curred the wrath of the Sultan, who had become a Shi’ite, had 
to leave Balkh, while the future poet was still a child, and 
eventually settled at Icomum m Rum (Asia Mmor), where 
Jalal-ud-din spent the last fifty years of his life, and whence 
he is known as Rumi ^ 

One, as we have said, were these declauners of the Veda 
and of Islam m their devotion to high heaven and in their 
l inkin g therewith ]oy m the beauty of the round world 
below 

^ CP p lo 

» Prof V F Mmorksy in "Persian Literature/' p Encyl Bni 

* Prof R A Nicholson in Tales of Cystic I^eanxns from Jalal-ud-din, 

P XV 
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V The New Inspiration 

So it was among tiie farthest east Airyas, that is to say^. 
among those who dwelt ]ust outside the north-west comer 
of India, that the Vedic mspiration, which is our present 
concern, the earher of the two mdigenous upgrowths we 
have noted, arose 

Already the Airyas of that day, as we have stated,, 
practised fire-worship, beheved m a Wise Spirit (Asura 
Mazda) and Eternal Order (rta) and m gods ridmg as kmgs 
through the sky m their chariots and to that body of 
practice and belief those who received the new inspiration 
stiU held 

What then was the new element? Nothmg less than the 
arrival of a new god, Vanina, m whom they saw, glonous 
m his palace m highest heaven, the Wise Spint that people 
already beheved to exist, and who maintamed the Eternal 
Law, which was for them already an article of behef 

VHaen we read of the descnption of Vanina m the poems 
we can understand how he so strongly moved these men's 
hearts 

Here is a summons to his praise 

Smg a sublime prayer (brahman) to the ruler Varuna, the 
glonous, who, £Ls a (sacrificial) slaughterer stretches a skm,. 
has stretched out the earth to be a carpet for the sun 

And thus are his wonderful deeds recounted 

Varuna spread abroad the air through the forests He 
put speed into the horses, milk m cows, mtellect m the 
heart, the Fire m the waters, the Sun m the sky, snow ou 
the mountam 

And here is a personal confession 

I ^vlIl tell forth the great wondrous power of Varuna,. 
the Asura-son 

None has dared to cjuestion this great wondrous power 
of the most wise God, m that the shimng nvers with their 
water fill not the one sea mto which they flow ^ 

Thus much of praise of ordermg of nature Here is 
Vanina’s power m the realm of spint made clear 

. What sm we have ever committed agamst an mtimate, 
0 Varuna, against a fnend or compamon at any time, a 
brother, a neighbour or a stranger, that, O Varuna, loose- 
from us 

^ RV V $5 I, 2, 6, E J Thomas, Vedic Hymns, p 56 
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If wc have cheated, as {jamblcrs do at play, \\licthcr in 
truth or without knowing, all that loo'^c from ik, 0 God 
So may we be dear to thee, O Varuna * 

Through w’cakness of undtrslniuhng I have gone per- 
versely, I know not how, O pure one. Be gracious, good 
ruler, show' gracc.^ 

Wliat was the most gnevous sin, 0 Vanina, that thou 
dcsirest to slay thy praiscr, thy fnend^ Rc\cal it to me, 
thou hard to deceive, who prcscrvcst thine own nature 
Quickly may I sinless^ approach thee with reverence* 

0 Varuna who preservest thine own nature, may this 
h}Tnn of praise abide m thy heart ® 

Every hymn to Vanina, Professor Macdoncll tells us, 
contains a prayer for forgiveness of sin 
And notice tins announcement of Varuna with regard to 
rta, the eternal order* 

1 uphold the heaven m the place of eternal order And 
m accordance ^vlth eternal order I, the sacred son of Aditi, 
spread out the tlirccfold world [licavcn, atmosjihcre, earth] • 

We are not, however, to tliink of Varuna as m isolation 
We find with him, ruling in the same palace in heaven, an 
associate god, Mitra Tlius are the two addressed 

Guardians of rta, preserving true ordinances, ye mount 
the chariot m the highest firmament 
As sovereigns ye r^c over this world, 0 Mitra and 
Varuna ’ 

One h 5 min® is offered to Mitra alone, m which he is thus 
described 

Mitra of wide renowm, who surpasses heaven through his 
greatness, who surpasses earth through his glones 
Mitra bears up all the gods ® 

How then did the Anyas of the new religion and those 
who still kept to the old get on together? Quite har- 
momously at first For those who jomed the new faith 

1 RV V 85 7, 8, td, p 57 

* RV vii 89 3 , , p 58 

* sm, enas, n [perhaps 'deed of violence,’ from Vm, dnvo, force (L)] 

* RV vu 86 4 , td , p 58 
® RV vu 86 8, id, p 59 

* K.V IV 42 4 This hymn is commented npon by Lanman, Sanskrit 
Reader, p 367 

’ RV V 63 E J Thomas, Vedtc Hymns, p 61 
® RV m 59, id , p 60 

® RV m 59 7—8 Id Bhandarkar conjectures that the name asura is 
preserved m the name of the country Ass3ma See asura m Voc 
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the old gods were still their gods, tlie old demons, their 
demons, the old ntual, their ntual, but at last tolerance 
on both sides ceased We find, when we come to the later 
portion of the collection of hymns composed by the adherents 
of Varuna (the Rigveda) that the poets have come to under- 
stand asura, the name their fellow Airyas had for a god, to 
mean a devil, and the name they had for a devil to mean a 
god The significance, in fact, of the rehgious vocabulary 
has become mterchanged, the deities and devils of the one 
side becoimng the devils and deities of the other The 
strife this mterchange mdicates is beheved to be embodied 
m the contests between gods and devils we find descnbed 
m the Commentaries d^a^vn up eventually with regard to 
the Vedic ntual 

Fmally the obvious course was taken The adherents of 
the new faith \vithdrew from those who stiH held to the old 
From their North-East they trekked, through wmdmg valleys 
and over mighty passes mto the country that lay just beyond, 
to wit the wide plam of the Indus and its tnbutaries, and 
there, shut ofi from their troublers, settled down, ever, as the 
population mcreased, spreadmg stiE further away We 
are following here the suggestion Professor Belvalkar deduces 
from the Poems and Commentanes as to what happened, 
and he explams thus, for one thmg, the regard the Com- 
mentanes have for the North-East quarter as the direction 
of tnumph and good auspices, and the fact that the Avesta, 
the book of the reformation by Zarathustra, among the 
ongmal Airyas centimes aftenvards, does not fail, pre- 
sumably canymg down the old bitterness which had 
changed gods into demons, to put mto that region HeU ^ 

VI The Strength of the New Inspiration 

So there was strength m this new inspiration Those 
who were moved by it call themselves vipras, a title usually 
translated 'poets,' which is a good translation, if we forget 
the etymology of the word 'poet ’ True, every poet is a 
'maker,' but first he is vtade to be a poet by what moves 
him, and it was this latter condition that was evident to 
these men, for vipra means 'agitated,' from Vvip, 'tremble 

^ Vrdavia Phtlosophy, Vol I, p 30 
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or shake Tlic power that mo\cd them tlicy called 
brahman - AVe may have noticed the word in the opening 
of the first hjann to Varuna> which we quoted, translated 
there by Dr Thomas ‘ sublime praj cr ’ It means ' that which 
makes great or causes to swell,’ and signified precisely for 
these reciters the energy* that made their hearts 'swell' as 
they prayed to and praised their gods Accordingl} they 
called themselves Brahmins, the great title which their 
descendants still bear, that is 'men of the brahman,’® men 
moved by a heart-enlarging power that enabled them to 
pray. The\ beheved that the gods also whom they ad- 
dressed were moved by the brahman, and so were induced 
to grant to them their pravers; and that faith they were 
careful to instill into their patrons 
No w onder tlien that sucli belicv ers in pra} cr had among 
their gods the god of prayer, Brhas-pati,* that is the Lord 
and Master of Prayer He was the pnest of the gods, and 
we find the poets in a passage of the Rigv eda placing him in 
front of themselves as their head He is a god peculiar to 
A^edic tradition, and regarded as of much importance, 
eleven hymns of tlie Rigveda bemg cntirelj' allotted to his 
praise Indeed Professor MacdoneU conjectures that, bemg 
looked upon as the brahman-pnest for the gods, lie is the 
prototype of Brahma, the chief of the Hindu tnad of to-day 

His office it was to awaken the gods from their sleep bj’^ 
means of the sacrifice, and to recite before tliem when 
awakened the hymns m which the}' took pleasure He 
himself composed h5Tnns and passed them on to the pnests 
among men He is depicted seven-mouthed, seven-ra5^ed, 
beautiful-tongued, golden-coloured and ruddy, havnng a 

^ Vvip, be m treinbling agitation, tremble or shake Cf Lat vibrarr, 
shake, brandish, from *vib-ru-s* xnp-ni-s, shakmg Eng najer, Eng 
frequentative uJtifie, % eer about, blow m gu^ -whiffle-tree so called from 
its constant jerkj’ motion (-tree means wooden bar ) [L] 

* Note that a m Sanskrit has the sound of the neutral \ owel the u m 
birf, and that h is to be pronounced See 'Pronunaation of Sanskrit,” 
P 49 , brahman m Voc 

* Compare the Gaehc and Irish bard smger Oldenberg notes the Irish 
brtchf magic incantation and conjectures a coimection of brahman 
therewith [Die Lebre der Upat tshaden, p 46 ] 

* Professor JlacdoneU seemg that the form brahmanas-pab, that is 

Lord and blaster of the brahman, is evidently an ejkplanation of brhas- 

pab, concludes that the poets regarded brh-as as the gemtne of a noun 
brh, from the same root brh as is brahman, VTU p 103 See brahman 
m Voc 
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hundred uungs and a clear voice, holding a bow the string 
of which is rta, the nte The rta is also descnbed as his 
car, and in it, as king of all praj'^ers, he ndes as do the rest of 
the gods in their cars m the sky, launching his arrows 
against those holding in enmit}’’ pra5'er and the gods ^ 

VII. The Exalted Character of the New Inspiration 

Here then is a poetrj'’ not only of strength, vnth which 
those who declaimed were vipra, ‘shakmg,' as are trees with 
the wind, but the breeze was a breeze from on high They 
called themselves 'seers,’ and what they recited is preserved 
bj'’ succeedmg generations as 4 ruti, ' a heanng,’ from heaven, 
in distinction from that which is smrti, ‘remembrance’ of 
the utterance of men Rig-veda, the title given to the 
collection of their poems, means 'knowledge’ (veda) expressed 
in verse (rg) 

VIII The Objective Fihness. 

With regard to the subject-matter of their hjmns we have 
to remember that we have generations of poets before us 
and the expenences of nature and man on the Caspian side 
as wen as the Indian side of the Hmdu Kush, and then 
across the vide Panjab plam to just upon its eastern water- 
^ed.^ We are to Mew the people spreadmg from the hills 
over that great Plain vith its rich grass, its scattered trees, 
its might}" nvers, settling themselves dovii m them tribes, 
busy as herdsmen and husbandmen, not the only folk there, 
but findmg a dark race settled before them vith which they 
have many a conflict, also havmg conflict among their ovii 
tribes. 

No vonder then that the poems are full of \’anety, so 
much to beseech the gods for, that the many needs and 
desires of life may be met — espeaall}" for a ‘life of a himdred 
autumns,’ ' sons v ho are heroes,’ ‘ nch milk-gii’ing kme’ — and 
that the dark-skinned foes and kindred v'amng tribes may 
be overcome Sometimes the great movements m nature, 
sometimes these battles, sometimes the common affairs of 
everj^’day hfe, absorb the poet’s attention and acute ob- 
seiwation is shown. 

‘ See b{-has-pab in MI . pp loi— 4 

* H J Egpchng in article **&uisknt Language and Literature,” 
re\ased by J Allan, in Ei,c\cJ Bn* ** 
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The goddess of da%Mi is depicted in a manner that reminds 
one of Tennyson’s portrayal of the liomcly beauty of the 
‘Gardener’s Daughter,’^ and you can almost hear in the 
poet's humorous lines the croaking of the frogs as they join 
together 'like the lowing of cows with calves,’ one sidling 
up, ‘like a son to a father,’ as he talks- llic funeral is 
tenderly described, and the lonely plight of the wadow.* 
The gambler’s doings are related and he gets a good trounc- 
ing < 


IX The Age or the Poets. 

The reader will have already infcnred that the way was 
not unbrokenly smooth for the poets Tlic religious stnfe 
we have mentioned, in which each side called the gods of 
their brethren demons, must have made the mind of the 
poets less peaceful tlian they liked Yet there would be 
m that stnfe the satisfaction for each side that they felt 
themselves enhsted on bclialf for what they deemed to be 
truly divme 


(i) The Growing Preference for the God of Battle 

But we have another trait in our Vcdic poets, m wluch 
high matters of conscience seem to be rather deserted than 
mamtamed We learn from Professor Macdonell tliat 
already m Rigvedic times Vanina, the great and wise 
Spint, who dwelt in heaven, had a nval in the air 
beneath him, the god of the storm, Indra, who wielded 
with success the thimderbolt, and was therefore deemed to 
be the proper god to pray to for victory m battle We 
find attnbuted to him universal authonty as was assigned 
to Vanina The professor pomts out mdeed that the 
umversal functions of the two were different “When 
Indra is addressed as a umversal monarch it is not 
as the appher of the eternal law of the mverse nor 
as a moral ruler, but as the irresistible warnor whose 
mighty arm wins victory and who also possesses as 
his distmctive trait mexhaustible hberahty m the bestowal 


\ , Trans E J Thomas m Vedtc Hymns See also Maunco 

Bloomfield, Rehgton of the Veda, pp 64- 

* RV vu 103 Trans E J Thomas m Vedtc Hymns 

* RV X, 18 Trans td 

Trans A A. Macdonell m Hymns from the Rigveda 
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of earthl)'^ goods We are to notice, however, that the 
irresistibleness of Indra, whose great exploit on which the 
poets expatiate vnth much admiration, was the piercing 
of the huge sky-serpent of drought, was not so much 
inspired a desire to nd the world of the evil, as by a 
rejoicmg m simply the strength of his arm Also, he was, 
as befits such a character, boisterous and rolhckmg, and, 
besides, so hea\aly did he drmk Soma that he became a 
braggart of impossible deeds, and was — ^ivhat is worse — on 
one occasion driven to murder his father On these counts 
‘he falls,’ our learned authority concludes, ‘far beneath the 
general level of the high Vedic gods 

Professor Lanman finds a gradual supersession of 
Varuna by Indra m a considerable number of passages 
He quotes one in which first Varuna claims the supreme 
godhead and the godhead from the begmmng, to which 
Indra responds by assertmg his irresistible might as god of 
battle, and at last the hymn ends with an acknowledgement 
on the part of the poet of the supenor claims of Indra ® 
We can only plead our common fraihty m the poet and 
his patrons when, seeing the foe before them, they reahsed 
the strong arm m the air that could, and most hkdy would, 
help them, if only for love of the fight, albeit above them 
m the heaven was Varuna, the only sure defender of a 
righteous cause ^ 

(n) The Increase m the Numbei of Officiants and the Rise 
of Heieditaiy Bodies with Special Functions 
As the march of the successive generations of the poet- 
pnests goes on we notice that the number of the ofiiciants 
employed m the service increases 
At first, we infer, it was simply the poet himself, who, 
after makmg obeisance to the fire, poured mto it the sacn- 
ficer’s offering of mdk, butter, gram or whatever it might 
be, for his name hotr, which, as we stated some time ago, 
dates back to Caspian days,® means properl}'^ ‘offerer,’ from 
the Vhu, which means ‘pour’® But m the Rigveda Col- 
lection it IS talcen to be derived from the -v/hu, which means 
‘ call,’ and we find there aheady another priest, the adhvaryu, 

1 . pp 64-66 

’ L , p 367 RV 42, of hich L gi\ es tlie Sansknt vnth. notes 
* CP, p 12 = P 6 » L 
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who does the ninnual act*^ of the ‘^.icrifirc llif' hotr s duty 
has become simply to invoke the f'fuN ^ So the Ricfe eda starts 
off with at least two priests, not oiu Lists of so\cn nud 
more aftcra\ards appear,* some to a‘'Sist the ndhvnryu in 
the manual acts, others to sinj: the formulae Iherc come 
eventualh' to be three hereditary classes of priests em- 
ployed at a scrMcc; the hotr, wlio intoiifs the lumns, the 
adhvaryu, who mutters the formulae taken from them while 
he performs the manual acts, and the singer who sings 
formulae adapted to be sung It is doubtful whether in 
Rig\fedic tunes, but certainly afterwards, a fourth pnest 
was appointed, as overseer of the whole sacrifice' His 
duty it was to correct anj mistake that might be made by 
anj^ of the three pnests ]ust mentioned 1 his fourth pnest 
was called the Brahmin in a special official sense, that is to 
say, as ‘the man of the brahman (the ]>r 4 iycr-forcc),' whose 
duty It was to see that throughout the ceremony no oficnee 
to that mj'stenous power should befall, a happening charged 
w-ith calamity for those engaged m the sacrifice 

(ill) A Dciaiorahng Influx 

{a) The Influx 

And alas ' it is not only a grownng preference as time goes 
on for the God of Battles over Vanina that w’c ha\e to 
deplore Our tw'o Indian scholars, Professors Bclvalkar 
and Ranade, find a general detenoration of spiritual \alues 
set m even before tlie commencement of what they call the 
late Vedic penod They bid us observe how deeply it 
penetrated It w'as brought about by the introduction of a 
“new and mfenor pantheon," the}^ tell us, that came to 
affect “the character of even the old Vedic gods and the 
mode and motive of their w'orship They recall m 
contrast the state of things in the reallj’^ old ^’edlc da)^ 
"There was a primitive Vedic religion," they mamtain, 
“w'herem feehng was not overlaid, nor outraged, by form, a 
rehgion wherem ]oy m existence w^as not marred by a too 
frequent necessity to propitiate some mahgnant lesser 
spmts or to seek the mtervention of an all-too-knowing and 
aU-too-grahbmg priesthood 

^RPV, p 254 

* CP , p 8 


* Id , -p 252 
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{b) The Cvr.icni of ihc Influx. 

Our two scliolars describe the different content of the 
new sort of religion The original Vcdic poet-pnest, tliey 
tell ns, worshipped high nature-gods Now the}'’ find 
“lesser diinnitics" invoked, “lesser" forsooth, unspeakably 
mean and malignant, and yet indeed "great" in the terror 
they mspire, and the dire evil the}' inflict upon the open or 
Inddcn foe whom they are induced to attack, also the weirdest 
witchcraft and the worship of animals and trees ^ Most 
senous of all, tlie high gods. Professor Bloomfield tells us, 
are worshipped no longer with humble devotion, but are 
brought under compulsion.^ "All that," our tw'o Indian 
professors point out, is "quite different from the general 
mode and tone of the primitive days " 

(r) The Source of ihe Influx. 

The question then is, WTience was this change? Con- 
sidenng its radical nature, our two scholars maintain W'e 
have here a new' sort of religion from that w'hich w'as pre- 
^ lously held, an example of the demonolatrous and grossl}’’- 
magic stage of religion w'hich anthropologists find to be 
usually passed through by mankind m the course of rehgious 
development Professor Bloomfield as w'ell reckons this 
new feature m the Vedic rehgion to belong to tliat stage, 
and our reader wall feel how different it is from tlie w'orship 
by the Air}'as of the bnght sky-kmgs m their chanots 
Yet we have evidence, w'hich w'e give in our Vocabular}', 
from the Athan'angirasas Collection of Spells, that even m 
the Air}'a days there w'as such a religion practised - So, at 
least a certain amount of tins detenorate faith we may 
attnbute to a 3aeldmg by the original Au^^as to what 
was already m their midst, and may regard tlie strife 
that ultimately led to the withdrawal from among them 
of the people of the new' god Varuna as a protest 
against that submission But certainly most, and the 
most degraded, elements, of this demonolatry and w'ltch- 
craft one w'ould rather attnbute, not to the Air5'a people 
at all, but to the dark-skinned race, presumably devotees 
of a low'er sort of rehgion, among whom the adherents 
of Varuna, after they had passed through the mountams, 

^ CP , p 16 * See Aiharvm, and Ai gtrases in Voc 
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had to settle It is to be noted that it is onlj at tlu \ery 
end of the Rig\'edic period, when the adlicrcnts of \nnim 
had spread across the \\hole breadth of the Panjab, and 
there ^^as consequenth danger of their original enthusiasm 
dying doAVTi, that tlic Collection of dcmonolatrous magic 
we ha\c noticed was published 

(u) Prcsen/imcM/s of Ur.tfy 

There is a noble trait, howc\cr, that sets m after the pro- 
cession of the Poets has gone some way We find the idea 
that, while it is multiplicity that meets the oyc as one looks 
upon the world, jet somehow what is jiroscnt is One 
The thought makes its way in through two channels 
First, in the poet's attnbuting to the god he is addressing, 
in order that the honour of the god may be the more in- 
creased, the attributes and acts of other gods The reader 
may have already noticed this in the extracts wc have given 
with regard to Vanina and Mitra, jMitra being lauded as 
beanng up all the gods just as Vanina has been lauded^ 
We shall presently find the same with regard to Vanina and 
Indra, Indra addressed as a universal monarch as it was the 
custom to address Varuna and to Indra the acts of Varuna 
asenbed ^ Thus the outlines of the gods, their character- 
istics being so much shared by each other, become shadow')', 
and we amve at the exclamation of a late hjmm 
Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, they st5'le lum 
He IS also the Heavenly Bird, the winged Garutman 
Being One, the poets many-wusc name lum 
They call him Agni, Yama, or Matan-svan ® 

Secondly, this conviction of the under-lying umty came 
also through contemplation of nature 

Agni [Fire] is One, only kindled in many places 
One IS the Sun mightily overspreading the world 
One alone is the Daivn beammg over all this 
It IS the One that has severally become all this * 

Yet we are not to think of this conviction as only based 
on deduction Such a couplet as the followng exhibits it as 
an mtuition 


mat moves and what moves not, all that the One rules,® 
Also what walks and flies all this multiform creation ® 


ip 10 »P 35 

« RV viu 58, 2, CP . p 23 
• See CP , p 23 


“ RV , 1 164, 46. CP , p 23 
® RV m 54, 8, CP , p 23 
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It IS interesting to notice in what different aspects even 
in these three examples the One appears W^iere we sec 
one god receiving tlie attributes of tlic rest we have the 
apprehension of a Personality, and the phrase 'the One 
ruler ’ gives us a Pcrsonalit}^ outside creation and controUing 
it On the other hand, the statement ‘the One has become 
all this’ bespeaks an impersonal and an inclusive entity, 
not an entity apart. 

Indeed — to mention onty one point — w-e seem to meet here 
after all an inkling of the presence not of One but of Tw'o 
One Person coming forward as tlic One spiritual powder, the 
other persons being for the moment out of mind, and also 
a Neuter One, apprehended as the poet looks on the world 
bnefly, a dualism not a monism 

(v) The Elevation of the Sacrifice 

Another noble mode of thought ' We. find in a late 
poem,^ noted for its length and lofty imagmation, the 
sacrifice regarded as a replica of what goes on in heaven 
The fire mto which the pnests on earth pour their offermgs 
is in that poem held to be brother to the heavenlj’’ fire that 
shines m the sun and stars and to the fire that plays m the 
air as the hghtnmg, and the seven pnests round the earthly 
fire to correspond to seven pnests m the firmament 2 In 
certam verses the heavenly pnest is regarded as guardian 
and inspirer of the poet who recites below ^ The hearth 
of the sacrifice is declared to extend to the extreme limit 
of the earth and tlie sacrifice itself to be the navel of 
all existence, wkile the pnest as he pronounces the 
sacred utterance (brahman) is declared to be the highest 
firmament of speech,^ and the utterance itself the roar of 
the mighty ox of heaven ® 

But this conception loses, we wall surel)'^ agree, its grandeur 
and truth wEen we find that not simply the sacrifice as 
a whole, but, Belvalkar and Ranade inform us, "the several 

1 RV 1 164, already quoted on p 3 
= RV 1 164, 1-3 See D 1 , 1, p loS 
» RV 1 164, 37-39 D 1 , 1, p 116 
* RV 1 164, 35 Atharva-veda, 9 10 14 (Whitnej”^ ) 

® RV 1 164, 40-42, D I, 1, p 117 Note the hkciung of the world 
to an On. in Selection 2 (B^U 1, 2), p 58, and Selection 7 (CU 4, 4-9), 

P 91 
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stages of the ritual — its prolimiunry ntC'. atid rorcmonics, 
the consecration ccrcinon\ . the fasts, the baths, and even 
the place and the j)crio(l of worship, the mirnber of priests 
and of potsherds, the sacrificial cakes (made of nee) — come 
all to be invested with cosmic significance 


X The Age or the OMNiroxENcr. or thi Magic and 
A cpuisiTUE Rituai 

(i) The Arrival at the Strait of Fertile Land before the H atcr- 
shed bctiLCoi \Vc<it and Last uas armed at 

How* then at this late period of our stor\ arc the Aiyans 
situated ^ They ha\ c come to be spread , as w c ha\ c already 
mentioned, far from the hills they pas'^cd through when thev 
parted from the Any'as They stretch now right across 
the plain of the Panjab Their ad\ancc settlements are 
on the extreme east thereof, on the dorib (two-vate-s 
distnct), of the two nvers now knowai as the Sarsuti and 
Chautang = 

Here the advancing tnbes have come to what Professor 
Rapson desenbes as the ‘narrow strait of habitable land 
which hes betw*een the desert and the mountains This 
strait abuts on the w'atershed that di\ ides the plain of the 
Indus from the plain of the Jumna and Ganges 


(u) The Change m the People themselves iJw airivc there 

But It IS not the narrowing of the fertile land m w'hicli the 
people may disperse that need claim our attention MTiat 
IS of moment for us is the change observed in the people 
themselves that amve there It is a ‘marked change', 
there is no ‘shading by degrees,’ Professor Rapson tells us 
The change occurs about the longitude of Sirhind, w'hich 
strikes through the doab we have mentioned At once w'e 
are aware that the people are no longer Aryan m language 
but Aryo-Dravidian That evidently means that they have 
come upon a Dravidian people that have an mfluence upon 
them that the earher inhabitants among whom the tnbes left 
behmd had settled had not Not only does their ancient 


^ CP , p 17 

* A A Macdonell Imperial GazeUeer of India 1 Vol 
Cambridge History of India 1 , p 46 


II p 227 
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literature testif}' to this change, but to-da}^ we find that 
the people on the east of the longitude we have mentioned 
are different m physique from those on the west That the 
change sliould be so radical implies that the mcommg 
Arj’ans have now met witli a people possessing a culture 
largelj^ akin to their onn 

Also, we find vnth these Aryo-Dravidians as they con- 
tmue the onward movement of the Ar5’-ans that the waves 
of nugration have been “impeded at tlus pomt,” that “the 
influence farther east of tlus mcommg people must be due 
rather to penetration, warlike or peaceful, than to the 
wholesale encroachment of multitudes , 

(ill) TJie Cessation of the Poetry 

]\Iost stnkmg feature of the change, however, for us who 
are stud5nng the deeper mind of these people, is that the 
poetry now ceases The doab of the Sarsuti and Chautang 
proved to be the Land of the Swan-song There the last 
hymns were sung Fitl}’’ that doab was ever after re- 
membered as Brahmavarta, the land of the brahman, the 
praj’er-force, the Spint 

(iv) Th: Formation of the Rigveda 

VTien the adi'ancmg tribes have got beyond the doab of 
the Sarsuti and tlie Chautang, and have come to colomse 
the countr}'’ immediately over the watershed vLere the 
upper waters of the Junma and the Ganges flow, the leaders 
of thought among the l\Ien of the Spint retam mdeed their 
ancient name of rsi (seer), but they compose no poetrj’- 
Vfliat they do is to make, \nth the semce of the altar for 
by far the most part m view, a Collection of the poetr3'' their 
predecessors have composed, gnnng it the name we have 
noted, Rig-veda, ‘ knowledge expressed m verses ’ 

(v) Tzc’o New Vedas 

Also, after a while those among the seers that belong to 
the Adhvarjm class, the class we noted that engaged 
Mith the manual acts of the sacrifice, draw up a Veda for 
tlie Adh\mryus, made up of formulae in prose and verse 
draum for the greater part from the Rigveda, that were 

^ Professor Rapson in Cambridge History of It dia, I, p 45 
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muttered bj the Adbvnryu ho jx rbinm d Ins manual acts 
This tlicj called the \ajiir (woiri-lup) \cda I he leaders 
among the Singing Priest . iK(j put up a \ eda for the 
Singers, made up of fonnulac from the Kig\eda niofiifudto 
suit certain tunes The} named it (he Sama (1une)-\tda 
Thus there came to be Three W da*', and the> \'.cr( known 
as the Threefold Knowledge (i raji-vidja) 

(vi) The Formty.g oj Ihi ( otufi.etslanc'^ 

But these seers not only drew up the 'Ihruefold Kno^'- 
ledge Tlicy also began to compost Commentaries (brJih- 
manas), tliat should give not only 'descnptions of the 
sacrificial ceremonies,' but .ilso 'attributions of hidden 
meanings, accounts of their ongin, and legends to illustrate 
their efficac}' 

(vii) The Rcgiou of iJns Comptlalion of the Hymns and Com- 
mencement of Commaitartcs on the Ritual 

The region of this activity’ of leaders among the pnests 
Professor Rapson defines as "the upper portion of the 
doab between tire Jumna and the Ganges and the Muttra 
distnct of the Umted Provinces Tlicsc leaders and this 
activity of theirs m mind, this doab came to be called "the 
Land of the Seers among the Men of the Spirit" (brahmarsi- 
de^a). 

(vui) The Expansion of the Commcntaucs 

Still the people advance Beyond the upper portion of 
the doab between the Jumna and Ganges they proceed 
further east The portion of the people who have thus 
advanced are the Kuru-Pancalas, and among them the men 
of the spirit are now busy enlargmg the commentaries they 
have begun upon the ntual, for the dominant feature of the 
ap we have now entered upon is belief in the aU-mighty 
all-reachmg power of the word and act at the altar 
So may this age be called not only the Age of the Magic 
^tipl but the Age of the Commentaries, and this country 
o t e Kuru-Pancalas the Land of the Commentaries 

X-anman s Sanskrtt Reader, p 357 
® Camhrxdge History of India, I, p 46 
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(i\) The Change of Chat acta in the Mind of the Pi test and 
of the Significance of the Ritna! 

From of old, as we have seen, the priests believed indeed 
m the power of the hj’mns and praises the}^ solemnly intoned 
as poets at the altar, but now’ quite a new’ significance comes 
to tliese now reduced to mere formulae, and a new’ power 
to the pnest who has become an enchanter. Professor 
Maurice Bloomfield thus wTites 

The Yajur-veda presents tlie exceeding grow’th of ritual- 
ism and sacerdotalism as time w’ent on We notice that the 
mam object of the ceremonj*, namely, the v’cmhip of tlie 
gods, IS lost sight of Solemn, pompous, performance, 
garnished wnth hp service, now’ occupies the stage The 
performance is supposed to ha\c a magic or mj’stic pow'er 
of its own, so that every detail of it is all-important 
Mechanically, by its ow'n intnnsic pow'er, it regulates tlie 
relation of man to the divine powers Yet is that power 
controlled and guided by the w’onderful technique of the 
pnests and their still more wonderful insight into the 
meaning of the teclmical acts 

He continues* 

A crowd of pnests we see — seventeen is the largest 
number — conduct an mterminable ceremonial, full of 
symbolic meanmg dow'n to its smallest mmutiae The 
pnests seat themselves on the sacnficial groimd strew’n wth 
blades of sacred darbha-grass and mark out the altar- 
hearths on which the sacred fires are then built The}? 
arrange and handle the utensils and sacnficial substances 
Then they proceed to give to the gods of tlie sacrifice, to 
each god his proper oblation and his proper share The 
least and most tnvial act has its stanza or formula Everj' 
utensil has its own particular blessing pronounced upon it 
It IS these stanzas and formulae with a description of tlie 
proper nte more or less directly attached to them, that 
make up the numerous redactions of the Yajur-veda, the 
Veda of Sacnfice ^ 

We are to note, however, to the credit of these pnests, 
that they did not take their formulae from the Veda 
of the Spells The}? declared that such a gross magic 
was ‘ devilish ’ Our two Indian scholars bid us bew’are 
mdeed of makmg too much of this distinction They say 
the mode of mind and act betw'een those who used the 
Rig\?edic formulae and those who used the formulae of the 

^ M Bloomfield, Rehgton of the Veda, p 31. 
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Veda of the S}>elK ritlur a dith'fj ure bitu<aa 'm>' 

do'\ ■ and 'thN-dow* a difn ju' cif « . » ntnl quality 
Yet tin. Collection of rro'.'. nn^u u,o not. at all fora 

long period. ofiicialK ii'—d \ etril un: t»ttniotn to that 
IS that m South India into nluch tin Mm of tin Spirit 
later on enrrud their tcacluni: and practiro and where nou 
they arc ‘•o pcculnrK dominant with tiicir grt it ti mplcs and 
elaborate wordnp, the Atlnrvi>Vcda i*; to-day 'practical!} 
unknown Yet one would judeo that after all it did 
eaentuall} get in the north countr\, the honit land of these 
pnests, a place in the customary ritual ?<'i mg that not onK 
is it announced immediately after tin tliree Vid^s, which 
head the long list of sacred works th.it is rejicattd in the 
Great Book of the Secret Teaching m the I'orest’ and in 
the MaitrE, but still remains m that jvisition in the 
Chandogya^ and Taiilirisa- Upanishacls m wiiitli no otiicr 
sacred works arc mentioned, ranking there acrordingb ns 
fourth in a conjoint four, but also among the Thirteen 
Principal Upamshads has three Upanidiad'' of its owai. the 
Mundaka, the Praina, and the Mrmduky a 

(x) The Poti.cr of ihc Saoificc n: (he World 

Thus Professor Bel\ alkar describes the condition of 
things 

Every^ single detail of the Sacnlicc was believed to be full 
of untold piotentialitics for good or for c\al according as it 
was w'ell or ill performed In fact, all the happenings of 
the universe — the sun, rain, and harvest births, deaths, 
pestilences, the course of the planets in their orbits, the 
success and stability of kingdoms, the peace and prospent} 
01 the people — ^vvere believed to be the direct result of this 
or that feature of the sacrifice The gods, even the highest 
the Lord of Creatures, the Creator of 
the World, denved their godhood from the sacrifice The 
world-creation was a process of sacnfice and its indispensible 
prehmmary, self-castigation, and it was the continuance 
o that process of sacnfice which sustained the world®—* 


^ Art m Sansknt Literature m Encyd Brit , 

BAU , e 4 10=4 5 n (p 1^4) 412 * fi 32.2? 
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p^o^^ded indeed that the sacnfice ^t’as performed correcth* 
to the smallest detail of the ritual prescnbed Consequently 
there Mas believed to be m the ImoM ledge of the mmutiae 
of the sacrifice not onl}' the salvation of the sacrificing 
patron and his household, but of tlie vhole umverse^ 

It ^vas accordingly beheved that evert* smgle object m the 
tvorld tvas m bond tvith a part or aspect of the sacnfice, and 
consequentli* with evert* otlier object m the uorld that came 
under this bond The world, m fact, was a net-work of 
mtnsible potential lines of force on which certain senes of 
objects were stnmg, aU of which proceeded from the sacnfice, 
and which the sacrificing pnest could by the ntual make 
actit e - 


(xi) The Decline of the Gods. 

Of a bond or Ime of force the authorit}’- j'ust quoted gives 
the following example In the age we are now in, the age 
of the dommance of the ritual as mteipreted b}* the com- 
mentanes, Indra had come to be the chief god Not only 
had he acquired complete superiont5>- over Vanma, but 
Praja-pati, the Lord of Creation, who was then nommally 
the supreme god, was. Professor Bei\*alkar tells us, “ a nebul- 
ous and semi-iitualistic figure, ‘an apex [and here he quotes 
with approval the description b}* Oldenberg] set up bi* the 
pnesthood to the pantheon as it now existed m this age 
an unsteadj* apex niOMng to and from with each breeze 
of fantas}* and each capnee of these thinkers ’ "With 
such a shadowy, ^*anousl3* conceived, figure in high heaven, 
albeit of the Creator and Sustamer of all, the Prmce of power 
m the air, the might}* India, immediately over the head of 
the pnest a diMmt}* strong m his deeds, alread}*, as we saw, 
regarded during the age of the poets as the god rather to be 
appealed to for success in this world than the spiritually 
superior '\*aruna, became the god supreme o\*er all for all 
pracucal purposes Now* it is to be noted that the number 
sacred to Praja-pati vras seventeen, while that to Indra w-as 
eleven The reason why eleven tvas so dedicated was 
because each quarter of the metre of the sentences where- 
with Indra was mvoked contained eleven syllables Ac- 
cordingly ever}*thing to which the number eleven could be 

^ S K Bel\'alkar. Lectures or VeL~ Pf- :csopr} Part i, p 33 

*iG,p 34 

’ Jc . p 4S The quotation from Oldenberg is from p 32 of his ITeVar- 
■sr’-n'i irg c't Br 2 rvci 
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applied was united to him Indra's mightv power passed 
through the number clc\cn Ihc number came in 

fact to be identified with Indrn }imi‘>'df A far-reaching in- 
fluence therefore was his who dealt at the altar with that 
number He had under hi*? control none less than ific god 
who wielded unncrsal jiower in the woild below ’ 

We can easih imagine what a stranttt sort of uni\crsc 
this web wo\en of lines of force, all t-jmnging from the altar, 
must have been for those men 'I'liey weaned themsches, 
puzzling over tlus conception, working out the senes of 
objects that could be linked together, like beads along these 
magic Imes 'magic,' indeed, for b\ means of thc^e threads 
that brought certain objects in touch with each other, these 
officiants compelled the gods to act, and mechanical com- 
pulsion of the gods IS, of course, the essence of magic 

(xii) Summary of the Chattge tt, Religion 

So then, the religious tliought of tlie Aryans had certainly 
changed From looking up, as the poets liad looked up, 
to the sky and on nature around and glor^'ing m a humble 
spint over the aspects and works of the gods, tlicsc men had 
lowered their eyes and fixed their attention upon the 
sacrifice and their official dealings therewith, and then 
looked up and around, and lol the heavens for them were 
vacant of authonty They had come to believe wnth a 
passionate devotion that it was their own ntual acts and 
their owm repetitions of sentences of the "V'eda that were 
the real controllers of the gods Their all-consuming 
anxiety w’as now to discov^er the connexions of things with 
the sacrifice The gods had become httle more than 
potences The conception of the world was little more than 
that of a network of blind lines of force, all starting from the 
sacrifice and played upon at their owti will by their in- 
cantations ^ 


(xm) The Decline of Philosophy. 

As for the idea of the Unity of all-bemg which had come 
up, as we have observed, in the presentiments of the Poets, 


1 Belvalkar Work ated. Part i p 34 

* The co^aon of mind is weU described by Oldenberg m his Die Weltan- 
schawing der Brahmana-texle 
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It WTis "m this Age of the Dominance of the Sacrifice m a 
state of ebb,” sa\s Professor Oldcnbcrg, "the circle of 
thoughts winch had its centre m the Offering obscured it ” 
"True,” he goes on to say, "it was understood as self- 
evident that the world must have grown out of one root, 
and before the fancy there appeared such root-existences 
as ‘ being ’ and ‘ not-bemg,' but m the actual w orld the One 
thus conceived played no part The universe before the 
mmd was simply the ]ustmg-ground of numberless single- 
existences whose movements mostly had no common rhj’-thm 
and no all-binding goal, and, if the fanej- raised one or other 
of these for a moment to the highest place and equated it 
with ‘all This [Being],’ it w’as only hy a chance among other 
chances These fancies, perhaps indeed, helped to prepare 
for the idea of the All-One winch w'as to be taken up so 
strongly in the succeeding period of the Upamshads But, 
to speak senousl}^ there was no effort of thought that got 
so far down into Being’s true depth 

XI The Escape in the Upanishads from the Magic 
AND Acquisitive Ritual to the Glory of the 
Self, the Spirit Seven Steps 

It w’ould be astomslung that there should not be en- 
deavours to escape from the w'eight of ritual and degrading 
conception of religion w'e have described It w^as, how'ever, 
only with the Upamshads — ^tlie teaching of the Secret Lore of 
winch w'e present specimens m this book — tliat the escape 
really began 

True, there w'ere preparatory'’ ideas before that Belvalkar 
and Ranade tell us* "It can be safely asserted that amongst 
the new' ideas occurrmg in the Upamshads there is hardly 
one that is not imphcit m, and logically deducible from, the 
ideas present in different portions of the Commentaries on 
the Ritual As to the character of the tlnnkmg, how'ever, 
we have just learned from Oldenberg’s description, that, 
with all its variety, it lacked serious determination to get 
to the depth of things 

So it IS with the Upanishads w'e find tlie path of escape 
really begun and w'e seem to count along it Seven Steps 

Oldenberg, Die Weltanschauung do Brdhu ' a ) a - itiit , p 243- 

* CP , p S4 
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(i) The Fust Step of Escape 1 he Actual takes the Place of 

the Symbol. 

The first step was enabled by a literal step-out The 
wearied ritualist looked round upon the busy tran-^actions at 
the altar with the accomjianying incantations and the rich 
gifts, and realised at last that in these ^cr}' things he had 
taken part in and had gloried in were the means of his 
depression He fled He made his way to the forest 
Behind him were his company of fellow -priests, the s,icnlicc 
with its labours, its splendour, and its gifts He remained 
m the quiet, thinking over it all flicre must be a meaning, 
he felt, m it all, and he was determined to find it Not that 
he kept entirely out of touch with the sacnfice Indeed 
we find attributed to notables of these forest dwellers 
elaboration of sacnfice and altar Students of the sacrifice 
repaired to them for instruction, and their own caste of 
saenfiemg pnests came to them as pupils and w ere received 
as such Nor were the}' exclusively in the forest \^’c read 
of a great disputation of clerg)' in which a notable hermiF 
took a leading part, w'hich w'as a disputation arranged by a 
king to take place at a great sacnfice he held for the purpose 
at his court- Yet henceforth their proper dwelling-place 
was in the retirement of the forest and their life a life of 
meditation w^thdra^vn from ceremonies 

The results of these earhest meditations, which w'e count 
as the First Step of those who escaped, are handed down in 
the treatises called Aranyakas, that is 'belonging to the 
forest,’ arana,3 because, we may conjecture, m the forest 
they were thought out Not only, how'ever, m the treatises 
so named do we find the outcome of these meditations 
recorded 

It is one of the Upamshads that the first of the two typical 
illustrations of this mode of thought that are given to us by 
Belvalkar and Ranade is contamed It is as follows 
“When a man [who is a sacnficer] hungers, thirsts and 
abstains from pleasures, that is the Initiatory Rite Penance, 
hberahty, righteousness, truthfulness, these are the Gifts 
to the Pnests ”* 

^ Yajnavalkya * BAU 3 

® &ranya, vnldemess, forest [‘ strange land’ from arana, distant, strange] 

[L ] 

* CU 3 17 I CP , p 85 
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ihc t\*]Mcal illustnition thc'o two authorities gne 

U' ITcWift" tnawir from another class of treati'^es, the 
isanras' wlncli are Compenamiu'^ of \anou‘; sort-^ of In- 
struction ’A wise man, if he perform a mental sacrifice 
at wlndi mcchtalion is the fire, truth fulne.-'S the fuel, 
patience the oblation; modesty the sacrificial spoon, ab- 
s’aniion from injunng hte the sacrifiaal cake, contentment 
the sacnticinl po-^t, and [a promise of] safety to all beings 
whidi ts hard to keep, the reward that is given to the priests, 
goes to hea\cn "" 

Here we sec that, in contrast to the material sacrifice, 
It i> a mental sacnfico. a cost to a man's will and heart,* that 
wins hoa\cn Tlie self is brought forward here and its 
discipline is dr^tinguidicd from the mere ofienng of material 
gifts and of rigorou'^ treatment of the body, which alone the 
material sacnficc O'^tensibh required, whatever else might 
ba implied 

Wc will notice that m this mode of thought the tlung 
signified has taken the place of the sign. The fire is left 
behmd, we have meditation instead, which the fire is taken 
to represent. Tlie sacnficial cake is no longer before us, 
but abstention from injunng life That is to say, it is the 
thmg supposed to be signified that occupies the hemut’s 
concern, and not that which merely represents it. 

We ha\ e already noted that in the Commentaries on the 
Ritual certain portions of the w orld came to be regarded as 
mamfestauons of certain staqes or items of the sacrifice * 
We find similarh’ the Upanishad called the ‘ Secret Teaching 
in the Chant lead oft w ith Lists of natural phenomena that 
correspond to stages of the Loud Chant (the Ud-githa), 
the Chant to which the tide of that Upanishad refers 

Thus we are told that m the following ascendmg pheno- 
mena we should reverence these successive transactions of 
the Chant 

* S = sh See Prer ire's! ct cf S^rc-r p 40 

- Vasuhtha Dhanra-sostra. 3 S CP p S5 

* It IS to be noted that in Vedic p5\ cho’csri the mind (manas' is regarded 
as sitnated in the heart and includes emonon mad and -mill See manas 
in Voc. 

* P. 


* The Cnlndog\'a Upanishad 
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The earth is the Prchminan Vocah/init 
Fire IS tlic Introductor)'' Praise 
The atmosphere is the Loud Chant 
Tlie sun is the Response 
The sk\ IS the Conclusion * 

We have a much-w orked-oiit example of transition from 
sign to thing signified in oiir First and Second Selections, 
but there it is not anj particular mo\cmcnt or object in 
the world that tlic sacrifice is found to signify, but the world 
as a whole The Horse Sacrifice is brought before us and 
IS declared to be in its translation into the actual the uni- 
verse, conceived as one stupendous holocaust 

(ii) The Second Step The ’Jii.o Inherjfancc’^ brought 

foncatd 

We have recorded Professors Bclvalkar and Ranade 
telling us that the ideas in the Commentaries on the Ritual 
were utilised by the Upanishad philosophers 

The transference wc have noted from the symbol 
to what tlie sjrmbol w'as believed to really mean having 
begun, the next step was to bring forward into special 
prominence tw'o of the old items the Prayer-force (the 
brahman) and the World-person (the purusa) 

{a) The Pi ayct -force 

We have already mentioned the Prayer-force, the brAhman 
as it was called, because it made the heart to swell, but we 
have not made as clear as we might how' essentially it w'as 
a force and a World-force 

This, which we w'ould call the non-spintual phase of the 
Prayer-force, is brought before us in the second and third 
sections of the Kena Upanishad 

The brahman is there called a yaksa,- a sprite We are 
told that the gods themselves did not understand it It had 
won a victory for them, and they had not acknow^ledged 
that by it they had become victorious So it appeared 
1 CU , 2 2 [H ] 

” Yaksd, « spirit or sprite or ghost as m a Yaksha, one of a class of 
fabulous germ [perhaps ‘ a restless one/ from the Vyaks, stn, move quickly, 
and so, on the one hand, pursue, esp pursue avengmgly, avenge and, oi 
the other, dart swiftly (as a suddenly appearmg hght) For connection of 
me anin gs of root and derivations compare the converse relation of Eng 
spirit or sprite to sprightly ‘brisk sturmg, and compare Scott s ‘restless 
sprite ' [L ] 
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h f-n ' tJ.' :n, .‘.li. wh n , t 5ii:ht of it. thoir w.ml of 
I’t ; v}.^u,?^ t inv' tn thorn Hut .uofinlinglv 

u j'U'vl 1 r.t tu ilu -A<v vhat it niijrht 1)0 Fiio wont up 
to tlu' ,uul to huni ovorvlhiu”, I'ut whcT. the 

' pit#' po*. . '-tt.w bt fni< him and cl. illt ju:» d lum to Inirn it. 

00 d.d hunt it Xo\i they vuit Wintl On lus 
d'oHnn/ tl !u ce>nld t uiy t\t.rytluni: oh. tiie sprite put 
b .Vit 'rre tn \\\a m uuu r a >ttaw and clnlUnitol hnn nbo 
to p.:t }( :th 111 ' p)v»;, om. ttoiuf: .it the *.*r.iu with all 
cjv< d Wind i utld I'o* r.uTV ft oii, Ihen tlu pods sent 
Ir.d'.' Hou.\(:. ^\lun India went up to it, the sprue, 

s'l.-uu-t to MV, d'd r,')t ch;d!'’nee him but vani-hed. "In 
that V( ry 'Uoe,’ ’ w,. art told, Indr.i rann uj>on a woman 
e\‘ ' oujt'b' bnuuftd. EtJU, d uiphlor of the Snow \ Moun- 
tain i Him.’iv.'vth and he Hupuntl of he, *'\\h,u is this 
viuuuriul In'inq ’ “It is brahman.*’ she .s.ik 1 

“ In that \Kuu\ of br.dun.ui \«.rilv. e\uU \a " Thtreujxin 
lu Huw u was br.alunin It was because Indra was thus 
the fust fd the to Know it was brahman, the story 
hiuslu N In tcllim: ns tint Indra became tlieir chief 
Wt. ha\< to n number howtxir (and the manner m which 
Indram tlu stora woha\i jint related comes to the know ledge 
of It gi\- Us .1 hint of Us spirUti.al qu.ilUt), that all tlic time 
thisstranqi uncanny uuaM-matenal force was t he cnerg> m the 
hymns tliat m uh the lu art of the pof t c\j)and as lu recited 
them, ihi eiurgv m the sjhdl that the enchanter muttered 
AccordingU we s<e a double-character m the brahman 
It is at one time a force mechanically acting without, at 
another time an inspiration moving within It wai. an age 
1.1 which analjsLs h.ad not gone far The spiritual and the 
niatcnai, tlie moral and the non-moral, the cosmic and the 
personal, were not as \el clcarl} distinguished 


(b) The World-Person, the Purusa 

Tlie other item that was brought forward was the World- 
person, the Purusa 

Purusa means simply a man " Each individual is a man, 
but the puru§a that most dominated in the earlj^ mind, the 
purusa that was always present, was the \VorId-puni?a, the 

* ‘Waicrc the "ialvsn stood is the csplamtion m B D Base’s Sacred 
Doj'-s oj t}( Hm dti<: 

- Sec purusa in Voc 
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World-man In early human thought and practice the 
individual man counted but little In fact history, wc 
realise, may be defined as the process of the individual 
coming to his own And the process is not 3'ct over In 
early practice the tribe ruled the man, but supreme above 
all %vas the World-man His head was the sky, his eye 
w'as the sun, the quarters of heaven were his cars, the earth 
was his feet, the wind was his breath, and so on Wc find 
also, evidently, since it is particular, a later conception, and 
arising of course onlj'’ among those who had to do wath 
cattle, the conception of the w-orld as a Bull In the 
course of our Second Selection this idea is introduced 
The w'orld is depicted as an 0 \ that is standing firm in 
the waters, the east his head, the west his tail, the sky his 
back, the atmosphere his belly, the earth his chest ^ The 
same idea underlies the story in Selection 7, where the Bull, 
describing the world, speaks of the four quarters of the 
world as four feet or limbs, the quarters no doubt of his 
ow world reality In our First Selection, however, wc 
find the world desenbed as a horse, the sun his eye, the 
^vmd his breath, tlie sky his back, the seasons his limbs, 
his ya\vmng the hghtmng, his shaking himself the thunder, 
but that is for the special reason that the teacher may 
identify the world \vith the horse sacnfice 

(ill) The TInrd Step . The Aciuahswg of the Piayer-force 

We have seen how confused was the idea of the Praj^er- 
force Two things, however, about it were clear It was 
the power that was in the hymns the poet recited and m the 
formulae w'hich, drawn from these hjnnns, the enchanter 
muttered Also, it had a mighty influence in the world, 
so great, that the very gods won victones by it 

Yet it was an uncanny, quasi-personal thmg, as we have 
seen, that could behave very perversely with those that 
did not recognise it for what it really was Yes, what was 
it? It took an Indra to be reckoned by it as ha vmg a 
suspicion of what it was and to have his suspicion con- 
firmed and become knowledge by the information given to 
him by Uma 


"P 58 
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(.j) The Actuah'>n:^ of the Prayn-forcc ni tin Wotld. 

The power of this force tliat moved in tlic hymns is pro- 
claimed m the Hundred-Paths Commentar)' on the Ritual, 
tlio largest of all the Commentaries, believed to ha\c been 
published in full form ^\cll on in the Hpanishad period, 
indeed only shortly before the doctrines of the Buddha were 
put into shape 

There vc find that the Creator uses this mysterious force 
lor the making of tlic world First by it he creates the 
verses, tlie Rig — ^Yajur — and Sama-vedas, that is the 
Tlirecfold Knowledge Tlicn lie uses that Threefold Know- 
ledge as a support on which to sit, while, by practising ascetic 
discipline, he produces from liimself the w’orld ^ 

In another section of the same Commentary, the Creator 
IS left out altogether Wc arc told tliat all that exists was 
ongmaUy simpl)' the Prayer-force, and tliat tlie Prayer-force 
produced from itself the three great gods, Fire, Wind and 
Sun, and set each of them in his proper place of earth, 
atmosphere, and sky " 

With that creative activity ascribed to the force that 
nio\ed in the hymns and made the pnest’s heart to sw'eU 
as he uttered them, we can understand the Lists m the 
Secret Teadimg of the Chant, of w’hich w'e have alread})^ 
given an example’ wluch set m detail objects and movements 
in the w orld tliat are the expressions of specified parts of the 
priest’s mcantation. Here follow^s from the same series 
another List wbich presenbes how one should in a rain- 
storm w’orship the Loud Chant. 

The preceding wind is a Preliminary Vocahzing 
A cloud IS formed That is the Introductory Praise 
It rams That is the Loud Chant 
It hghtens, it thunders That is the Response 
It hits That is the Conclusion * 

We shall notice how^ the gods have here disappeared and 
• that there is no cham of correspondences between the 
reciter and the actual w'orld 

So w'e are prepared for such a conception as w^e find m 
our Selection 7 , to which we have latelj'’ alluded,’ m whicli 

* Sata-patha Brahmana, 6 i 8fif , quoted in CP , p 68 

* Jd , II 2 3 I ff CP , p CS * CU 2 2 , 

* CU 2 3 [H] * P 32 


on p 30 
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the Bull described the four quarters or limbs of the \\ orld- 
Bull A student of the Prayer-force is there depicted, sent 
by his teacher into the \\ildemess to tend his preceptor’s 
cows Thus employed in obedience to his teacher, he is at 
the same time dcpn\ ed of the instruction he longs to rccen e 
On his departure he had volunteered to his teacher that he 
would not return until the herd had reached a thousand 
When it has so increased, the Bull takes pit}’' upon him, and 
tells him that a certam quarter of the \\ orld is really a quarter 
of the Prayer-force, and tells him what is the name of the 
quarter Then successively the Fire the student has kindled 
for the night, the Sssan, and the Divcr-bird, disclose the 
names of the other three quarters Here ve find the Prayer- 
force not only independent of the gods but of the magician 
The world, including, we should notice, not onl} the world 
outside man, but his 0 %^! body, breath, eye, ear, and mind, 
IS presented, apart from any connection with the altar, an 
embodiment m itself of the Prayer-force, the Spint 

In its most general terms this conception is expressed as 
the begmmng of ^andilya’s Creed ^ " Venly this whole w'orld 
is the brahman ” 

(6) The Actuahsing of the Praycr-fotcc tn Man 
So much for the Prayer-force m the ^^’’orld \\diat now' 
with regard to the Prayer-force in man’ 

One would have thought that the mere fact that it w'as 
the power that produced the hymns w'ould have made it 
sufficiently human But we have to remember tlie strong 
ob]ectif 5 ang of early thought We have seen that the 
hymns themselves were supposed to be heard (iruti) m 
heaven, and that this brahman was conceived as a world- 
force quasi-personal that embodied itself m the hymns and 
by that means expanded the poet’s heart " 
ip 87 

* This conception of the power that stirred to prayer as a power semi- 
personal independent of man is well paralleled by the conception of Wisdom 
m the Graeco- Judaic W^sdo1n of Solomon as estimated by Lascelles 
Abercrombie We have to notice however, how ennobled beyond the 
range of the Forest Fathers’ apprehension of such matters the Jewish 
conception is through the introduction therein of the revelation of God 
that the Jews had received Lascelles Abercrombie thus writes "In 
the Wisdom of Solomon wisdom is no perfection of the intellectual 
man, it is no sort of exercise of human nature at aU It is an energy 
pourmg mto the world from beyond it, mvifying it and disposing it 
more movmg than any motion ’ When it visits the mind of man, it 
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The actiialising of the Prayer-force m the World which 
we ha\c seen made knowai to the student of religion in the 
wilderness was so far an actualising of it m man, for man’s 
faculties weic part of the world. The breath, the eye, the 
ear, the mind, w'e saw, w^erc declared to the student to be a 
quarter of brahman But these comprise a much larger 
territory of human nature than the region (the heart) m 
whicli the Prayer-force properly flow's 
Coming nearer, how'ever, to a presentation of its true 
relation to man is the place the brahman occupies in the 
Taittiriya Upanishad There the brahman is the support, 
the limbs, on which stands the Man who is composed of 
Bliss ^ 

More satisfactory' still is the presentation of the Prayer- 
force in ^andilya’s Creed “This Self of mine within the 
heart, smaller than the kernel of a grain of millet, greater 
than these worlds This is tlie brahman ’’ 

(iv) The Foiaih Step The Acinahsing of the World-Person. 

Let us next consider the actualising of the World-Person 
\Vc have already seen him conceived as the World as a 
w'holc, the sky his head, the sun his eye, the quarters of 
the heaxen his ears, the earth his feet 

Next W'e see him more human He is the person seated 
m tlie sun 

But there w'as also the Person m the eye, which one sees 
step forward and look out when one looks into a neighbour’s 
eye We w'lll remember the name ‘pupil’ we have taken 
from the Latin, with both the meanings ‘little boy’ and 
'pupil in the eye’ m both Latin and English 

IS not merely government there, but the bestowal of knowledge of itself, 
as ' the breath of the power of God, the bnghtness of the everlasting hght ' 
Wisdom IS sometimes tlie name for the spirit of divine activity, sometimes 
for a man's sense of tins, and often the two meanings combme When 
ho IS speaking of Wisdom as the executant of God’s will, the poet can 
summon up a picture as direct as anything in Homer 

' For, while all thmgs were in quiet silence, and that night was m 
the midst of her swift course, thine Almighty word leaped down from 
heaven out of tliy royal throne, as a fierce man of war into the midst 
of a land of destniction, and brought thine unfeigned commandment 
as a sharp sword, and standmg up filled all things with death, and it 
touched the heavens but it stood upon the earth ’ Wtsdom, 
18 i/j-iG ” 

[Lascclles Abercrombie, The Idea of Great Poetry, p 121 ] 

* Selection 3, p 82 (TU 25) 
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So there came to be two Persons to be recognised 1 hat in 
the sun and That in the eye 
The next aspect is that observed by ^andilya, wlio at 
first unites, or seems to unite, the two Persons, speaking 
m his Creed of ‘the Person encompassing tins whole world,' 
and then, forthwitli, of ‘this Self of nniic witlnn the heart, 
greater than the earth, than the worlds', and yet concludes 
mtli ‘Into him I shall enter on departing hence,' thus still 
mamtaimng the duality 

The next stage is that presented m Selection 3 from the 
Taittiriya Upanishad, m which the exalted Self comes down 
to embody himself as the person of man and after a while 
returns to his high seat above 

(v) The Fifth Step The Thoiongh Dc-objcclifynig of the 
Piaycr-foicc and the Person 

The Fifth Step on the path of escape from the magic ntual 
seems to present itself as the dc-objectifying of the Prayer- 
force and tlie Person 

{d) The De-objccttfytng of the Prayer-force 

We have noticed tliat the Taittiriya Upanishad went so 
far as to make the Prayer-force the support, the limbs on 
which stands the man made of bhss Now we arrive at the 
more abstract concept that the brahman is simply the qualit}^ 
bhss (ananda) 

That IS the view^ w^e find m Yajnavalkya He counts the 
blisses to Kmg Janaka, accordmg to their intensity, one 
above another, the bhss of the wealthy and dominant 
among men, the bhss of the Fathers m the world just above 
us, the bhss of the Sky-elves who sing m a realm stiU higher, 
the bhss of successively higher realms of the gods, and 
above these agam, supreme and final, tlie bliss of the 
brahman-world, and finds that world the highest world, 
and its bhss the bhss that is greatest of all 
As to the character of this bhss we notice that the progress 
of the Person to the man of bhss in the Taittiri3'^a is from 
embodiment m food (the body of the flesh) to embodiment 
m air-currents (the network of breaths), thence to embodi- 
ment m selfish purpose, and thence again to embodiment 
m mtelhgence It is only after these several embodiments 
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have been passed through that the embodiment m bhss can 
be entered, the support of which (the lower limbs, that is 
to saj^ on which one then stands) is the brahman ^ 

Yhth Yajnavalkj’^a it is only the man who is without 
any desire, whose only desire is the soul, that can attam 
to the brahman It would seem that his view is that only 
after the flesh is entirely abandoned can the brahman be 
fully attained, yet we are to notice that he regards the 
brahman m mcorporeal condition as no vacuous entity but 
glory (tejas2) ’ 

{b) The De-ohjectifymg of the Pefson 

And if thus the brahman uras de-ob]ectified, commg finally 
to correspond, one would say, to what we of to-day mean by 
Spirit so also did the Person come to be de-ob]ectified The 
Person passed from what we have noted, the figure m the 
sun and the figure m the eye, to become simply the Atman, 
the Self, be it the Self that resided m the figure m the Sun, or 
m the figure of the eye of man There were, mdeed, two 
figures still, the one counterpart of the other Yet each of 
the two was the one Self realised as de-objecfctfied, that is to 
say, as the Self m itself, mdependent qmte of a bodily 
form 

(vi) The Sixth Step ' Being is the World and the Self 

The next step on the pathway of escape from the magic 
ritual we ma}^ take to be the New Philosophy that Uddalaka 
reports to his son Svetaketu ‘In the beginning, my dear, 
this world was simply Bemg (sat), one only, vuthout a 
second'^ an announcement that is the foundation stone of 
all Hmdu philosoph}'’ to this da)^ 

1 Sdection 3 

- t6jas, n 1 . sharpness, edge, 2 tip of flame or ray, gleammg splendour, 
fire, 3 (splendour, 1 e ), beautj of person, 4 {like Eng fire, le), energ}-, 
\agor, power, 5 moral or magic power, influence, digmty, majesty 
[Vtij be sharp Ong *stig cf Gk siizd, pnck, sUg-ma, pnck Lat 
iTt-siigare, pnck on, Eng stick, pierce] [L] 

“The gronnd-sigmficance of the word is ‘sharpness’ (etjnnologically 
related to stigma, etc ) , from in hich is denved under the Inhan sun the 
meanmg 'glow, heat, fire,’ and also 'brilliance ' Tejas is the mystenous 
magic power Uiat is the property’" of certam classes of bemgs and also of 
certam objects and substances m nature and that shows itself as glow or 
brilliance of light ’’ [J Ph Vogel in his lecture saucnf tword as,’ 
pub Amsterdam, 1930, as re-viened approiangly by H Vflndisch m 
Thcologischc Litcraturzcstuiig, 20 Dec , 1930 ] 

® See note on p 177 
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As \\G listen to the sage's tcaclnng we perceive that it is 
no abstract Being that is here meant, but Being 'credited' 
as our two Indian scholars, Belvalkar .ind Ran.ide, point 
out, 'with powers of perception and thouglit ’’ "It be- 
thought itself (aiksata)"," Uddrdaka tells Svetaketu 
" 'Would that I were many ! Let me procreate myself It 
emitted heat Tliat heat bethought itself 'Would that I 
were many ' Let me procreate myself ’ It emitted water 
Therefore whenever a person grieves or perspires from the 
heat there is produced water [m tears or m perspiration] 
That water bethought itself 'Would that I were many’ 
Let me procreate myself!' It emitted food Therefore 
whenever it rains, there is abundant food 
More than that We find later on that Being is actually 
described as _/) 0 Sscssiwg a self "Tliat divinity^ [i e Being] 
bethought itself ' Come 1 Let me enter these tlircc divinities 
[i e heat, water, food] with this living Self [atman] and 
separate out name and form ' 

To bnng home the newly amved-at philosophy Uddalaka 
finally presents eight Parables Being is desenbed in these 
as the subtle essence out of w’hich emerge the various forms 
we behold, tiger, lion, w'olf, bear, worm, fly, and so on, and 
mto which they return ® It is also the invisible withm the 
seed from w'hich the tree spnngs and the mvisible life of the 
tree while the tree exists We are not, however, to under- 
stand that the subtle essence is here thought of as only 
the unseen potential pow'er within the seed or only the un- 
seen current moving withm the tree that makes the tree live 
It IS the whole seed, the whole tree It is that wdiich makes 
the seed to exist as a seed and the tree to exist as a tree In 
bnef, the seed is the essence showmg itself in form of a 
seed, the tree is the essence sho\ving itself in form of a 
tree In fact, each particular of the world is the essence 
m the form of that particular and the world as a whole 
IS simply the essence m the wholeness we feel the world 

^ CP , p 226 

* Aik^ta, 3 sjng Imperfect Middle of Viks look, look at see, behold 

[deaderative of ‘see,’ contained in ak-sAn, 'eye, etc] [L] 

» CU 6 2 2-4 [H] 

* Dev&ta, the word for ' divinity’ in Sanskrit is fetmnine ® CU 632 
® The emergence Yajnavalkya teaches takes place at birth, the return 

at death Also, return 13 made with entrance mto deep dreamless sleep and 
emergence at wakmg therefrom 
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to be Were these not the essence, and the essence in that 
particular mode, thej^ would not exist in the form m 
which we see them In a word, tins subtle essence is 
Being, and so eveiytliing must embody it or that thing 
would not exist. But this subtle essence does not give 
existence only to life and matter. It is not only what 
one would call physical reality. It is truth m the widest 
sense of the term It includes moral truth It is the truth 
that preserves through his ordeal the truth-speaker who 
has been accused of teUing a he 

So, after each parable, the Sage recites this refrain 
"That which is the finest essence^ This whole world 
is that which has That [namely, Bemg] as it’s self (atman) 
[that IS to say, enabhng it to exist as the world] That is 
Realitj^ (satya). That is the Self (Atman) That art thou, 
O Svetahetu ’’ 

(vn) The Seventh and Final Stage of the Escape from the Magic 
and Acquisitive Ritual to the Glory of the Self, the Classic 
Doctrine The Self is Being with Spirit as its quality 

What is the state of things now? We have watched the 
de-objectif3ang of the Prayer-force mto the Spmt, of the 
World-person mto the Self of the Sun and the Self of man 
Now has Uddalaka brought forward Bemg, one without 
a second, as that from which all things have been derived 
and from which they, by the entermg of Bemg mto them with 
his hvmg self, denve their name and form He has told his 
pupil that Bemg is the subtle essence that constitutes the 
existence of everythmg that it is the Self of the World, 
the Self of the pupd addressed, the Self m itself, m bnef, 
Reahty 

We seem to have five prmaples here 

(1) Bemg, quasi-personal, as Uddalaka has described it, 

(2) The Self that makes the world to be the w'orld, 

{3) The Self that makes each man to be a man, 

(4) The Self m itself, 

(5) Reahty 

Evidently w^e want to know the proper value of each of 
these and the relation thej^ bear to each other 

^'finest essence’, Sansknt, an-i-mAn, m tlunness, subtilitj', 4nu, ad] 
minute, subtle, debcatc, m atom pj] 
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(a) The Self 

It remained for one whom we have already mentioned,^ a 
pupil ol Uddalaka's, and his successor in a long line of 
Upanishad teachers," not one of the Chanting priests, as 
his master was, but of the Class of Priests that undertook 
the Manual Acts of the sacrifice, the sharp-witted Yajna- 
valkj^a w'lth salt m his speech, to clarify the great announce- 
ment w'c have ]ust analysed 

Yajnavalkya it was, who w'as famous for his clearing of 
text from comment in the Commentaries on the Ritual, 
putting, that IS to say, the formulae m one senes, and the 
pnestly discourses, or brahmanas, which commented on 
the ntual of the sacrifice, m another senes This mode of 
presentation w'as known as the White Veda for the Sacrifice 
(White Yajur-Veda), because of its being in that way cleared 
or sifted, duly arranged The unseparated form was called 
m contradistinction the Black Veda for the Sacnficc 

So we have here now' another clarifying, the clarifying 
we have ]ust stated, of the announcement of his master 
with regard to the new plulosophy It was a clarifying, we 
are to observe, not a contradiction With Uddfilaka there 
was but One essence, namely. Being, and it was, if not 
personal, semi-personal But Udd^aka brought in, as we 
have seen, several principles and their meaning and relation- 
ship to each other was obscure With Yajnavalkya the 
Person is the One, and there is no doubt in Yajnavalkj'a's 
teachmg as to his personalty or that he is the One It is 
this One Person who is the Self m each man and the Self 
of the World There are not two Selves, one human, the 
other cosmic, but only One Self Out of the One Self aU 
proceeds, and it is on account of havmg the One Self as 
their inner thread that all things have their being and move- 
ment It seems that we might express the difference be- 
tween the two philosophers this way With Uddalaka 
Bemg is the Self, mth Yajnavalkya, the Self is Bemg 
Here, then, is the Glory of the Self, the Final Step (the 
Seventh as we have counted the stages, m the path of 
escape from the Magic and Acquisitive Ritual), the harbour 
of security and inner contentment, reached at last, the 
great Classic Doctnne of the Upanishads 

P 36 ’ List of Teachers BAU 6 5 , 1-3 
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The most complete c\position bj'- Yajnavalkya of his 
doctrine of the Self is found in his speech to his phUosoplucal 
w ifc i^Lutreyb gi' cn m our Selection 13 He is on the point 
of departing, as was the custom with these sages, for medita- 
tion in the forest as the closing stage of Ins life, and therefore 
expresses Ins desire to make a settlement for Maitrejd from 
his estate Jilaitre\i accordinglj’^ takes occasion to ask 
whether wealth, were it all the wealth of tlie wwld, would 
make her immortal On the sage answering tliat she would 
thereby be rich, but that tlirough wealth there was no hope 
of immortality, I^Iaitrcyi entreats the sage to tell her wliat 
he knows, and so is he led to disclose to her his great secret 
First, he points out the de\otion everyone has to the 
Self, or, as we had better with Hume translate the word 
‘the Soul’ (so as to avoid any thought of selfishness, w'hich 
is the last thing tins doctrme implies) It is not for love of 
the husband that a husband is dear, he begms (suitably 
enough, seeing he is addressmg his devoted Maitreyi), but 
for love of the Soul is a husband dear So also is it with the 
husband toward Ins wife Not because she is a wife is 
she dear, but for love of the Soul So is it also, the sage 
proceeds, with sons, wealth, cattle, the pnesthood, and so on 
Not one of these is dear m itself, but for love of the Soul is 
each dear 

Next Yajnavalkj^a pomts out that all actmties and 
sensations in the w'orld are the media of the actiiity and 
sensibility of the Self As all w'aters, 0 Maitreji, meet m 
the sea, so all touches meet m the skm wLerever skm maj’- 
be, for that is the organ of touch for the Self so also all 
odours find tlieir place m the nose of all creatures, the Self’s 
organ for smeUing, all forms m the eye, the Self’s organ for 
seemg, all knowledges m the heart, for m the heart it is that 
the Self holds his mmd^; all ]oume3angs m the feet for by 
means of feet the Self moves about 
Further, we have a speech of Yajnavalka5'’a’s to his old 
teacher Udd^aka in w^hich he desenbes the Self as the Con- 
troller, the Inner Thread, of all the things that there are ui 
the w'orld, that w'hich makes everythmg move as the inner 

^ W’’e shall remember that the heart is regarded as the seat of the mind, 
and that the mmd (manas) is regarded as including the emotion and will 
as well as the mtellect 
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sinews and strands of the body make tlic limbs of the body 
to move^ And in the discourse to Maitrcyi we find him 
desenbe the Self as a drummer, a blower of a conch-shell, a 
player on a lute, the world being the dnim, the conch-shell, 
the lute, tliat is played on 

Also, all things arc breathed out of the Self, he tells 
Maitreyi, 3ust as smoke is sent up from a damped fire, the 
sacred hymns, legends, sciences, sacrifices, oblations, food, 
dnnk, this world and the other world, and all beings 

In fact, 'e\erything here,’ in one part of his speech to her 
he declares, 'is what the Self is ' 

As to the status and quality of the Self, he pronounces it 
m his discourse to King Janaka to be One and only and 
Unborn, and in the address to Maitreju to be impenshablc 
and mdestructible 

But perhaps the most distinctive teaching of Yajnavalk^a 
IS the last feature we noted in our summary m the opening 
paragraph of this section, namely, that only on itself is the 
Self dependent for existence In fact, it is existence 
We have seen UddaJaka had that already m his mind, 
although not clearly enough It not only contains all, 
but it has no one and nothing outside it It is the only 
seer, smeller, taster, thinker It must, therefore, always 
exist and always possess its faculties Let death come, and 
wath it the Self see no longer wath the eyes or smell or hear, 
taste or think, by means of the several organs it possesses 
in this hfe for these sensations and activities, yet see and 
taste and smell and hear and think it must, for the onl}^ 
seer, taster, thinker, cannot die 

It IS wath this prime phase of the Self that Yajnavalkya 
closes his instruction of Maitreyi, who, longmg to know 
what might make her immortal, had requested him to teU 
her what he knew* His last words as he parts from her are 
‘ Such, lo, mdeed, Maitre3a, is immortahty ’ 

(6) The Spirit 

So much for the Self The reader perhaps now asks 
Has the Self ousted the Prayer-force which lifted the hearts 
of the poets so that they composed the songs which mduced 

I BAU 3 7 
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the gods graciously to grant the patron's desires, the magic- 
force in the mcantations that was so strong that it com- 
pelled the gods to act autoimcally, but now, de-ob]ectified 
and purified m the course of this thinkmg, has become, we 
would say, ver}?- nearly what we modems of to-day under- 
stand when we speak of the Spint ? Has it m the teachmg 
of Ya]navalk5^a fallen out of account^ 

Not so mdeed With him it is playmg a greater role than 
before The brahman is no longer, as it was for the student m 
the wilderness, simply a power m nature mcludmg man's 
sense-organs, no longer even simpty the afflatus of prayer and 
praise as it was for the poet, or the god-compellmg spell of the 
enchanter, but spirit purely conceived, such as, we hear him 
teU Janaka, is only possible for the man ‘ devoid of desire, 
whose only desire is the soul To attam to spirit was 
'man’s highest path, his highest achievement, his highest 
bhss, the bhss on which just a part thereof all other creatures 
hve’ , yea — as we have noted him saymg — ^when the heights 
of bhss are detailed, each height a hundredfold higher, 
from bhss among men through the bhsses of gods, this 
bliss is the highest of all 2 YTien the last body of the 
wear}’^ succession of births is cast ofi, as by the snake is cast 
off its slough, and have thus become ‘hberated all the 
desues that lodge in one’s heart,’ then, that man, ‘bemg 
very spint, to spmt retires,^ spuit attains 'That m- 
corporeal immortal life,’ Yajnavalkj^a mamtams, 'is spint 
indeed and glorj’’ mdeed ’® 

So do m his teaching the two foci of the sacrifice at last 
become One Pnnaple, the Self bemg its essence, the Spint 
the quahty of the essence 

The Tnuuiph of Ydjnavalkya 

Such then was the triumph of Yajnavalkj'a He had 
thought out into clearness the teachmg of his great master, 

^ BAU 4 4 6b, p 127 

* BAU 4 3 32. 33, p 122 

* apy-€fa, rebres unto (with accusative), Vi, go-fapi, unto 

* 'attain':,’ sam-a^nute Vas, reach, attain, obtain, get [L ] The 
'together,' denotes completeness of attainment 

' g^orv , tcjus, note on tejas on p 37 

* BAU 4 6b, 7a, p 127 
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Uddalaka He had discovered that the ‘One Being’ of his 
master was the Self within each man’s owti breast, the Soul 
of the World, completely contained within itself, immortal, 
its energy' — spirit For him ]iist to know that meant the 
attainment of salvation, when at last the life of sense should 
be entirely laid by 

At a public disputation a persistent inquirer more eager 
to outwit the sage than to discover the truth, asked him 
‘On what, Yajnavalkya, is the heart based ‘You 
idiot,’ he replied, ‘that you will think tliat it could be 
anjwvhere else than in ourselves for if it were an5W\hcrc 
else than in ourselves, tlic dogs might eat it or the birds 
might tear it to pieces 

One has seen it stated that there are certain great men 
w’ho make those who listen to them feel small, other great 
men who make their listeners feel great Surely this latter 
must have been the experience of those who heard the 
teaching of Yajnavalkj'a We find the king wc have men- 
tioned promise dunng the instruction that is our Selection 12, 
largesse to the sage time after time, if only he wall tell him 
still more for his soul's release, until at last, the secret 
revealed, the Kmg offers to give him his subjects and himself 
as w^ell to become his servants 

(c) The Reahfy of the World 

It IS held by some cntics that this doctnne of the in- 
dependence and all-contamedness of the Self involves a 
behef m the unreahty of the w'orld 

That inference is firmly denied by Professor E W 
Hopkins, who thus wmtes 

For the authors of the early Upanishads the objective 
exists just as much as the subjective, it is a part of tlie 
subjective This is m fact the great discovery, not that 
the world is maya, illusion, but that it is real, not in being 
the ultimate, but m bemg a form of the subjective The 
former view is moha, delusion (matenahsm), the latter is 
the highest truth namely, that the Infinite is Atman 
[the Self], that Atman is all that is, w'hatever is, is Soul 
(Self), and out of Soul as part of Soul comes the whole world, 
as expressed m the Chandogya Upamshad (The Secret 
Teaching in the Chant) “The Soul is below The Soul is 

1 BAU 3 9 25 [H] 
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above The Soul is to the Y’’est The Soul is to the East 
The Soul indeed is this ixhole world Indeed this whole 
world is from the Soul 

XII The Necessity that the Self Transcendent 

SHOULD ENABLE THE SELF IN THE FlESH TO 
KNOW ITS TRUE NATURE 

\Ve may be said to have finished our task We have 
brought the Forest Fathers to their final step, the knowdedge 
of the true Dignity of the Self It w as tlieir conwction that 
only to know that Dignit}’^ w'as sufficient for salvation 
Further, they beheved that this sawng knowledge might 
be attained, if onl}' one was possessed of sufficient mtelh- 
gence and dihgence in his thmkmg 
A later School of sages, however, arose, wffio contested 
this last behef Thej’’ taught the futiht}^ of mtelligence 
and leammg for the obtaming of such knowdedge The Self, 
they said, as w e realise it m our breast, had become caught 
m the succession of births of the flesh, like a sw an caught m 
a blmdmg whirlpool That surge of the flesli prevented 
the overwhelmed self from seemg its true self, the Transcen- 
dent, in its composure above the flood With tins shutting- 
oft of the Transcendent from wew’ ignorance arose in its 
nund as to its true nature It was necessarj'^ tliat the 
Transcendent Self should, as it w ere, stoop down, and touch 
the e3^es of the self overwhelmed bj^ the flood, so that this 
Ignorance might be removed and the distracted one behold 
m its mind its true Self m tranquiht5»-, so that, at the sight 
of that glor3^ the flood, however strong it might be, should 
no more distress it, and thus its peace at last be attamed 
Such is the teachmg descnbed m our final Selection 

XIII Recapitulation 

Let us bnefl)'^ rewew We shall remember that w'e 
began with two penods, wffich were mferred from such of 
the language as has been handed down, namelj*, First, the 
Age of the Ongmal Indo-European speakers when they were 
passmg, most likely on the Hungarian plain, from the 
nomad-shepherd to the agricultural stage, and Second, the 

y E W Hopkms, Jo!ir> aJ of tJ’c Atieucar Ortcrfa! Soccetx looi, Vol 
XNII, p 3S6 Quotation from CU 7 25, 26 [H ] 
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Age of the Ain'as, who had trekked from the Indo-European 
host and had finally settled south and cast of the Caspian Sea 
Next came the three periods of the Sacred Tradition; 
the First, the Age of the Veda, when the Veda of the Hjinns 
(the Rig\'eda) was composed, and when (at the close of the 
period) the Collection of Spells (tlic Atharv angirasas) 
appeared, the Second, the Age of the Dominance of the 
Magic and Acquisitive Ritual, when the Veda to accompany 
the acts of the Sacnfice (the Yajur-Veda) and the Veda 
for chanting thereat (the Sama-Veda) were put together 
and the Commentanes begun and extended , the Third, the 
Age of the Upanishads We arc to note that these three 
penods did not suddenly commence, and passed, one into 
the next, in leisurely fashion 



The Selections 


BRIEF ADVICE TO THE READER 

The teaching presented here, although it is little more 
than thirty 3^cars since its documents have been translated 
into a European tongue, has from manj' centuries before the 
Christian era woven itself into the higher thought of the 
peoples of India. 

It needs sifting and enlarging At that we need not be 
surpnsed, wlicn w'c consider that it w'as arrived at b}^ thinkers 
w'ho, earnest and sharp-witted although they were, had 
come to it after liaving just shaken off a degraded mode of a 
noble and yet comparatively primitive form of religion, in 
which tliey had been pnests, and in w'hich they still took a 
certain amount of interest, and w'ho, besides, although it 
w ould seem that they lived at the time of the great Hebrew 
prophets, yet had to do their thinking entirely by them- 
selves, shut off as the} w^ere by the great mountain barriers 
of India from the rest of mankmd 

The sacred caste to w'hich they belonged called themselves 
from old time l\Ien of the Spirit. And it w^as chiefly con- 
cerning the Spirit, that had moved in the hymns of their 
early poets, and now moved in prayers taken tlierefrom 
that had become for their caste incantations, that these 
tlimkers, withdrawn into the quietude of the forest, had 
set themselves to inquire Not that they were alone m 
their several retreats, or that the})^ only meditated They 
were mamed men and possessed cattle and the popular 
among them had perhaps a score of resident pupils of their 
own spiritual caste that stayed with tliem from the eve of 
puberty until niamage, or — ^if they did not marry — until 
it might be, as w^c learn from one of our selections, their 
four and tw^entieth year These thinkers still took an 
interest in the sacnfice and, at all events, attended meetings 
of students of the sacrifice And they took missionary 
journeys for tlie teaching of their new'ly found faith to their 

47 F 
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fellou Men of tlic Spint ^\oflncl ling'? taking an interest 
in their \ncws and inviting them to hold disputation vith 
their brethren in the ro} al presence 

They uerc careful with regard to their teaching They 
inculcated a general rc\erence for tnith Tlicy rccened as 
pupils onl}' members of their own sacred caste Tlie pupil 
was solemnly installed \Miat was taught was transmitted 
as ‘upanishad’ [secret] (Tlie word upanishad means 
'sitting near [a teacher]') Tlie course they required was 
not only instruction but strict moral discipline W^cn it 
was over the student had to bathe himself, so that the holy 
contagion of what was taught might not affect injunousl> 
the unwary in the world of ordinary intercourse to which 
he returned 

It IS for those of the West who ha\ c this teaching brought 
before them to obseiwe this reverence, discipline, and caution, 
connected with it It wall be found that its character wall 
then be better understood and its place in our ow*n scheme 
of thought more fitlj^ assigned 

Concermng the translation the reader is asked to note 
that the first two Selections, being of a mythological 
character and much compressed, have needed much and 
somew'hat problematical expansion The translator hopes, 
however, that he has presented their true meanmg A 
hteral translation is given as Appendices I and 11 in order 
that the reader may form his own opinion 

Such compressed mythological statement, however, 
happily belongs only to the initial stage of this course of 
thought The mam and later teachmg is expressed plainlj' 
m terms of ordmary expenence The translator has ac- 
cordmgly m the subsequent Selections had only to render 
the ongmal as accurately as he could w^ord for word Only 
brief and very occasional explanations he has permitted 
himself and these only to give pomt 



Pronunciation of Sanskrit 


a = the neutral vowel, as, for example, the u m 'but ' 

i — e m ' mete ’ 

u = 00 m ‘moot.’ 

r = a smooth or untrilled y-sound. 

1 = a smooth /-sound, that is an /-sound without the / bemg 
emphasised 

c = ch m. ‘ church ’ 

th, d, dh are domal sounds, that is, pronounced, ac- 
cordmg to all the native authonties, Whitney m his 
Sansknt Grammar mforras us, as "uttered with the 
tip of the tongue turned up and drawn back mto the 
dome of the palate (somewhat as the usual English 
smooth r is pronounced) ’’ 

i — sh zs, the s/^■sound is produced m the s of the word 
' eschew ’ 

s = sh, pronounced as a domal sound. 

h must always be given its h value 

h IS a final /t-sound uttered (to quote Whitney again) "m 
the articulatmg position of the precedmg vowel ” 

£i or m is (agam Whitney) “A nasal sound lackmg that 
closure of the organs which is required to make a 
nasal-mute or contact-sound, in its utterance there 
IS a nasal resonance along with some degree of 
openness of the mouth ” 
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THE WORLD AS THE HORSE-SACRIFICE 


BEING THE TIRST COMMENTARY 
ON* THE RITUAL IN 


Tke Great Bcol cj the Secret Teachti g v: the Forest. 


The World as die Horse-Sacrifice 

I THE FIRST, EXTERN* AL. ASPECT THE HORSE AT 
LIBERTY BEFORE ITS SACRIFICE 

A The Horse Described 

On Horse’s back we launch av.ay, 

His mane — ^those clouds all-nppled grey, 

Thorough the grey jon ennkhng red — 

Reflexions cast by nsmg head. 

The courser’s back — ^that stretch of skj', 

This -^and — ^his breath, that sun — ^his eye 
These rivers r unnin g near and far 
The entrails of his body are. 

His paunch’s fill — ^these drifts of sand. 

Above the drifts those mountains stand — 

His lungs and hver. Debonair 
His hide behold, with trees for hair. 

His flesh — ^those clouds that low and high 
Amass m dapple through the sk}'^ 

His yawnmgs are the hghtnmg’s pranks 
North south east west about his flanks 
O hark the ram I Each lake doth boil 
Surcharged with yeast m wild turmoiL 
His are the speedmg j’-ears we nde. 
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His heat — the warmth m all descried 
Strikes out his hoof each new-flashed day. 

The moon ^ 0 see it dance away ^ 

One leap of his, a year is fled. 

His vibrant tail — ^the stars outspread ! 

Voice IS his voice; ’t is he we hear 
VTien e’er salutes a voice our ear 
So urge we on, on mad course hurled. 

Thou, I, and others, all the world 

B The Horse’s Transformations to Suit his Riders. 

Bearer diverse becometh he 
With gods — a courser runmng free. 

With elves m sky — a staUion flame 
With demons — 'scorcher’ for his name; 

With men — a slave of much resource, 

A homely creature just a 'horse ’ 

So taught the East the World doth fill 
A part fulfilhng each man’s mil 
For nder each, cause good or ill 
For which he hath his flag unfurled, 

As be the nder, so his world, 

A steed for him of ]ust the breed 
To bear him to his nature’s deed 

II THE SECOND, INNER, ASPECT* THE WORLD AS 
THE HORSE ALREADY SLAIN FOR SACRIFICE 

But after that, not yet content, 

These Easterns insight deeper bent 

Day as a vessel sivimming red 
We mark nse mth the Horse’s head 
And Night fall past the Western brink, 

A bowl filled red, while He doth sink 
Seem these two tmhghts m our e5'es 
To glow mth blood of sacrifice. 

In these poured m, from these poured out. 

Its shinmg puttmg dark to rout. 

Rich mantling m these vessels twain. 

The heart's red stream of One fresli slam, 

^ This stanza is Paul Eberhardt’s spirited paraphrase m his Dcr 
IVcis/ Cl' Lctzicr Sckhtss, put intoEnghsh 
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Yea of the All for all sclf-blcd. 

At hauncli one bowl and one at head, 

Signs vivid in impassioned skies 
Of one tremendous sacrifice, 

The cosmic verity beheld 

Of greatest sacrifice of eld 

When 'fore the kings who owned his sway 

A kmg of kings a horse did slay, 

Witli altar-fires tlie flesh did blend, 

And thus to heaven an offenng send, 

So potent that complete thereby 
Was made Creation's Lord on high. 

The offerer too became complete, 

And all things found atonement meet ; 

Yea by the gods themselves 't was owned 
That they thereby all sms atoned 

So did these men the Law deser}’, 

"The All to be the All must die. 

Unto the All itself must gi\e. 

The All thereby m it to live " 

And so the World to being came. 

Truth of the Horse devote in flame 
But what then of the boisterous nde? 

These ^vlse men now' set that aside 
Seemed now the world before their eyes 
One constant, nsuig, sacnfice. 

No foray of self-^vllI and pnde. 

No wild unbndled madcap nde. 

But immolation of desire. 

The self subject to mordant fire, 

From da^vn to sunset life laid down. 

An offenng's smoke Creation's crown — 

Pale floatmg \vreaths of self’s Last dross — 

The World the tnumph of the Cross 

III THE SOURCE OF THE HORSE 

Whence came the Horse, was next their quest 
Their finding this, they told with zest 

Behold his up-and-down-ward path 
The Flood as mother-place he hath 
From That, where mom her golden cup 
Presents, his head he reareth up 
See how his freshly-glowmg eye 
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Kindles wuh ltf:Iit the Eastern sk\ ! 

And where the Eve lior i'llvt'r urn 
Lets down, he tliere tloth make return 
So from and to these Waters One, 

Tliat, reddened, through tluv?p twain bow'ls run, 

Tincting the dawai and dark with rose, 

Out of the Flood and back, he goe^, 

The Waters of Eternal Peace, 

Whence all things rose, where all things cease, 

The everlasting pristine main. 

From that, to tliat, again, again 
In that great placid deep is set 
'File power that did the Horse beget. 

And thence it is throughout his drive 
He dotli his constant \ervc derive 

IV. SUMMARY. 

So, in thus One entwining Dance 
Of pulse and flash and circumstance 
First saw these wase what all men sec 
31ic fling of scU-willcd notrj , 

But next sclf-sacnficc they saw 
To be in truth its inmost law , 

Next fount desened, to meet tlic cost 
Of leap so strong, so tcmjicst-losscd, 

That it might ever nsc not cease, 

The placid depth of Endless Peace 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE COSMOS or THE 
ATTAINMENT BY DEATH OF HIS TRUE BODY 


BEING THE SECOND COMMENT 
ON IHE lilTUAL IN 


The Great Bool of the Secret Teachtf!^ th the Forest 


The Evolution of the Cosmos or The 
Attainment by Death of Ins True Body 

which, being the Body of the Self (or Spirit) of Death, is 
a Bodjf of Complete Self-Sacnlice 
This body is displayed in miniature in ntual fashion in 
the Horse Sacnfice 


ANALYSIS 
A Introduction 
B The Process of E\olution 

1 The World at the Begiiimitg Teas nothing else but Death 
Yet the Upamshad e\'idently presents him as the Self, 
for we find him 'makmg up his mind' and otherwise 
shovsong Self-hood (p 56) 

u The Mind of Death awakening in him, Death realises Jus 
emptiness and therefoi e goes on yearning for a body This 
IS no more than a 3'eammg, Mmd is indeed at the root 
of it, but Mmd is not fully awake (Note that mind 
accordmg to the Rigveda is m the heart and mcludes 
sensation, \\all, and thought) (p 57) 

m First Stage Evolution of the Body {or World) of Force, 
the World of Matter or Force, the Material Body 
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hnjK'lled b\ lu'^ uanung for a body, Ocatli o\olvos 
lorco from him'-Ot, Uun pioducnig a material body of 
huii'^Of, the Material World 
Vet IX’ath not ‘'ati‘'lKd llic Material W^orld is 
not In*' proper boiU . nor In*' food (p 58) 

yrrort/ I'hc fAdulioi: of {he Body {or Wold) of 

Life, the World of Matter inflate with Mind (sensation, 
will thought), the IM chic Body Death's mind is now' 
fully awake and he tis^s it, inasmuch as bv means of 
his Mind he takes \ oicc to wife, that is, he interpenetrates 
Voice with Mind lie thus begets of Voice, as the issue 
of his Mind In her, the Psychic World, as Ins Body 
Tims IS the World of Life exolvcd from the W'orld of 
Matter (p 60) 

It IS from this Rod\ of Life indeed that sound at last 
becomes Voice, Voice being ‘^otiiid inflate w'lth Mind 
(P ^>1) 

Death would fam have this issue of Ins Mind, the 
W'orld of Life, as Ins Irue Body and his Food, but this 
Body, the Body of his Mind conflate with matter, w'lll 
not sacrifice itself to him (p 62) This rejection brings 
about the degradation of the W orld of Life (p 64) and is 
disco\crcd by Death to threaten the degradation of 
himself (p 68) 

Thvd Stage The Evolution of the Body {oi Woild) of the 
Spirit (or Self) of Death, u'hicli is Saciifice, the Spiritual 
Body 

Tlic Spirit (or Self) of Death now' assumes supreme 
control (p 69) 

That is its true office, for the Self is superior to both 
Matter (Force) and Mmd 

His tnie self thus active. Death now evolves from 
himself into the W^orld of Life a Bod}^ that is not 
inflate w’lth such externalities as force or mind, w'hich 
combined make the W^orld of Life, but is, without 
intervention of these, directly inflate w'lth his Spirit 
(or Self) This Body is accordingly an immediate 
expression of himself That being the case, and since 
Deatli IS ever giving up hmiself, so is this Body ever 
giving up itself , or, in other w ords, is ever returning to 
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Death from %\hom it came Thi< the Body of Sacrifice, 
the Body that comes into cMstcncc onl> to forth\nth 
pass a\%ay (p 70) 

This then is Death’s true Body With this Bod\ . as 
expression of liimsclf and engine of liis activit} and as 
his food, he is at last sati<;ricd 
This Body is the true Horse Sacnficc, of N'.hich the 
horse-sacnfico offered by men is only the ritual minia- 
ture 

C Epiiogle on* the Two Firls 
The Ftre on Earth and the Eire in Heaven 

(A) The Two Fires 1 The Fire on Earth (p 72), n The 

Fire in Heaven (p 74) 

(B) The Two Fires are One Divinity (p 76). 

(C) The Tnumph of him who knows this 


A INTRODUCTION 

Our wise men so, m Intimation First 
As thou hast heard, this labjTintlime world, 
Ent^^'ltung aye, wathm, alow, aloft, 

Perceived to be that very sacrifice 
Devote by kings of kings when they a horse 
Did slay and hft in fire, these sages' eye 
Well trained by thought to search the ntc, 

Its secret find And thou dost now exclaim 
"So then this World a great Oblation is'” 

And askest "How came that to be^” List, then. 
My dear 

B THE PROCESS OF EVOLUTION 
I Death at the Beginning 

At first ^vas Death Yea, all wath Death 
Was covered Nothmg w^as, my dear, save Death 
The which did mean an utter emptmess, 

And emptmess, mark thou, is Hunger’s self 

^ The First Commentaiy on the Ritual (Selection i) 
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II Death, his Mind awakening in him, realises his 
Emptiness and goes on Yearning for a Body 

So, being Hunger’s self. Death thus made up 
His Mind. '*0 would that I embodied were, 

That, Mith beholdmg of myself, this blank may cease. 

And wherewth, as Yith instrument, I food 
May find; 3 ^ea, which itself shall be my food, 

So that I may at last be filled > ” — no speech. 

For speech he had not 5 ^et brought forth, but just 
The -fought repeatedly m him arose 
That must from emptiness arise, "0 would 
That I a body had, a body had > " 

III. First Stage- The Evolution of the Body of 
Force, the Material Body 

The Preparation of the Platform for the Ascetic 

So ‘went he on’ vith that refraan, which means 

He ‘praised,’ for Acarat, the Sansknt word 

For ‘he went on' doth rc include, and rc 

Means ‘praise’ (0 mark thou weU how much doth Voice 

When we her words inspect, make known !) Then thought 

He next "While I was praismg, pleasure (kam) 

Had I, which revelation voice confirms, 

For ca which is disclosed in rc doth rest 
Withm the throat on ka, and ka or kam 
Doth ‘pleasure’ mean the which must be, for who 
That praises hath not pleasure^ Note that ar 
Is also found m rc, and that, with ka 
And ar combmed, arkA arises, which, 

Thou knowest, meaneth ‘gleam ’ And what is gleam 
But essence of the waters, waters’ self? 

Mark from the cloud as mother sprmg the ‘gleam’ 

We call the hghtmng, winning thus the name 
We give it — ‘waters’ son ’ So, self arrived, 

The self’s embodiment, the waters, next 
We see, the flood primeval, through the which 
There welled up froth, the surge beclouding, and, 

In sohd falhng, 'earth' becommg, Earth 
We walk on come to be 1 
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The A^cciic ou the riotjorin r>ohc-< Hectl 

Bui more he did 

Upon that floor of Eartli he «ct him-:' If, 

Austenty m diver? wa}? contn\t'd 
Until did heat ansc from him th.vt turned 
To sweat that flowed amam in threefold stream 
Fire, — see its pulsing beads upon hi? far 
Penpher}’ (the stars we nighth mcw). 

The Sun, the C}c of him vho in the Fire 
Doth flow , and, with the Fire and Sun, me Wind, 
Which now v.c find to Fire and Sun keep dose 
Exhilarating with its breath the Fire, 

And fore the Sun, at nse and ‘^et thereof, 

Raismg its crooning serenade Still so 
He doth himself dieade, tnfiueni stream, 

Sun, Fire and \\ind, the unnersal surge 
Of breathmgs all, wherein we nov are borne 

The Spectacle of the Matcnal World 

See now his frame ma3estic, giant ox, 

That steadfast in the waters stands, the earth — 
His chest, the east — his head, his back — the sky, 
His body — this great bulging air, the west — 

His tail- The man who knows that steadfast stand 
Is steadfast wheresoe'er he goes 

Dsssaitsfaciwn 

But note. 

Although thuswise he had from out himself, 

With self-inflicted stricture so severe. 

Movements and shapmgs manifold, diverse 
In size and hue, past numbenng, produced. 
Uniqueness as a gift on each bestowed. 

And each one set upon its own career. 

Thus far made each to selfhood proximate. 

Thus far set boimds upon his sovereignty. 

Yet not m that magnificent array 
Of fashionings umque did he descry 
The body that he yearned to have, nor find 
The food that should him satisfy and build; 

Be it the gleam (arkd) that erst did come 
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And cometli still each morn, be it the flood, 

That neNl broke forth and still in cloud and stream 
And droppmg rain divides; or the spun froth 
That did the l 3 Tnph becloud and earth became 
Now firm beneath our feet and overhead 
In lofty hiUs, or that fierce stream of heat 
And sweat that on Ins far penphery 
Rolled out the luminous beads we now do see 
Burning and flickering 'gainst the dark, the stream 
That stiU its three fold course pursues m fire 
And sun and air Not one of these which he 
With such restnction had evolved, nor all 
Of these, greatest to most mmute, combined, 

Did he account as that which could for him 
His emptmess make good, make mamfest 
Himself unto himself, body, so far 
As he, the bodiless, might mamfest 
Become, be that whereby his pulse should beat, 

And sense, emotion, wiU, transpire as m 
True body they assert, be mstrument 
Wherewth, withm a world mammate. 

He might his purpose execute, and might 
That world not only mto honour bnng 
Of service, but also make it more replete, 

And, m his judgment, nobler m itself, 

And so become his food, his apanage. 

Whereby e’en he, the source of all, should be 
Sustamed and strengthened, m himself and for 
His work, and which should, as did meanmg dawn, 
Fmd m that givmg of itself to him 
A joy unspeakable, m brief, not yet 
The Body that the All need have. 

Nor Body yet that should the All reflect 
And of tlie aU be mstrument. 

For force alone as yet did he behold 
Objectified Such the defect detect 
In thmgs external, but did more appall 
The lack -withm True, he himself was there 
And had a mmd (Thou hast just heard that he 
‘Made up his mmd’) but just m that, his mmd, 
Dissatisfaction reigned So still he yearned 
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Witli \ earning >ct nn\oicc(l, "0 ^\on!(l that I ' 

That I' 0 would that 1 embodied were'” 

The Great Discoviry 

Then came he to di‘'Co\cr that, if he 
His proper bod\ would bnng forth, wherein 
Shoxild stir the current<^ not of force alone. 

But also of desire and thought and will, 

He did require a bod\ to beget 

Of voice by means of mind, a bod\ thus 

Embod\ang mind and from the womb of \oicc 

Brought forth. Voice his bclo\cd wife, b} him 

Betahen to him in himself, for man 

And wife were then, as thou dost know, not \ct 

Dispart 

R' Secokd Stage The E\olvtion or the Body o; 
Life, the Psychic Body. 

The Outlook of Hope 

Deemed he, the body thus begot 
Of voice by means of mind the emptiness 
Should fill, that so disturbed his peace, should be 
A body that, the world of force its stuff, 

Should be for him, within that world of force. 

Not only instrument transmitting force. 

But housmg also for him be, wherem 
Should feehng, thought, \ohtion, move, and, as 
They moved, should, through this bod\% make upon 
The world his own impress, yea, bod 3 " that 
Should be in its totahu* his own, 

In all its varied fashions and its modes 
None other than himself, and so at last 
His longmg should be satisfied, "0 would 
That I, O would that I, a bodj- had ' ” 

The Marriage -irith Voice 

Such, then, his hojie So now, throughout a year 
His "S'cice he mterwove with influence of 
His mmd. That energj” of his is that 
Long course we now behold, of dal's and mghts. 
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Of light and dark half-months, the sun conducts 
As north he moves then back to south, the which 
We call the year, yea, tlius the year did come to be. 
No year before Then waited he, while sounds 
Of wind and stream and thundering cloud and launch 
Of high-built snow and crash of rocks were held 
To be but vanous tunes for heralding 
The utterance mteUigent he longed 
To hear. Conception came, and, through the year 
He had construct, he bore within himself 
(For man and wife were not, remember thou. 

As yet dispart) his mmd now fashioning 
Withm his Voice, yet inarticulate. 

The body which, enabhng voice to be 
Articulate, should bnng to utterance 
His mind 


Birth of the Pitre Psychic Body, 
the Body of his Mind Begotten of Voice 

That year of nurturmg elapsed. 

He brought him forth, saw sport before his eyes 
The body of his mmd Had hitherto 
Outside his mind been aU he had produced — 
The gleam, the waters, earth, sun, fire, wind. 
But now withm that which appeared was mmd, 
Inhabitant and lord of this new form. 

That flung its ruddy hmbs to grasp and feel 
The world o’ matter into which, up from 
Depth o’ himself, it had arisen, dazed 
Startled and mqmsitive, its new 
Surroundmgs putting to the test 


The Attraction of the Psychic Body 

Allured 

(This succulent and rosy image of 
Himself, aglow with leaping hfe-blood — there 1), 
He oped his mouth "My body this, so this 
My food shall be ! ’’ 
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The Refusal of hts Psyehtc Body lo Sacrifice itself to Him 
At winch groat mouth 

Agape on him his ps\ chic fonn cried ' Bhiin > ’ 

So mind at last did mo\c in «;ound ' Had now, 

In that pure body of his mind, his voice 
At last begun her utterance Was now 
His universe no longer dumb 

His Consequent Withdrawal from hts Pure Psychic Body 

Hut woke 

That protest ’gainst himself at once the thought 
"If I against this tractive fashion of 
Myself intend, less then mj food shall be " 

The Disasfious Effect of this Withdiaienl 
Alas, that that desire should rise, for he 
That ‘less’ of food doth fear, doth wish 
Therein for ‘more,’ and ‘more’ doth ‘more’ again 
Involve, and that ‘more’ — ‘more’, 0, who may to 
The series put an end^ Besides, did this 
Desire imply retreat from that pure form 
Immediate to himself, form of all forms 
Most fair, the form that one might deem indeed 
To be at last, since it embodied mind. 

The true expression of hmiself (so far 
As form the formless may express), tlic form 
That, thus embodying mind, ability 
Possessed to, m that mmd, conceive itself 
A sacrifice to him and so become 
His food, his plenishment, from That to turn 
To other forms, 0 how infenor to 
Himseh, yea meant an endless budding off, 

A seme cast out, unbridled, widening out 
To gather, m its downw'^ard sweep, the whole 
Prolific lower psychic world that round 
Us now doth pullulate, thus brought to birth 
Not only endless multiphcity 
(Which IS a degradation m itself) 

But also, endless stepping down. 

For now should voice, expressmg his revolt 
From that pure psychic body, which had him. 
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Alas ! repelled, express itself in these 
A\c lower lower forms 

The Immeilmtc Asceut of Voice 
Hut first Voice rose 
l)o‘^t deem she could abide entangled in 
That fonn of flesh, although a form so fair, 

That did to give itself to him, the Lord 
Supreme, who from her brought it forth, refuse^ 

Na\*, we do teach her native place hes far 

Above these prison-bars So now' we see 

Her mount from height to height tw'ixt earth and sk)' 

Pass through the transit-porch and judgment hall 

Of souls, the moon we watch add white to white 

As souls press in, and part with white as souls 

Arc downward sent or let go onward, take 

Her station past that gate upon the floor 

VTich IS the star-picrced roof above our heads, 

Floor of her native pro\’ince w'here doth sit 
The Inexpressible 

The Declamation of the Veda of the Veises 
There stabhshed, she, 

In her tiue home before her Lord, no veil 
Of flesh tw'ixt her and him, m her true form, 

Apart from flesh, cthcnal, delicate, 

Recipient immediate of his mind 
(The winch no form can e’er comprise. 

Seek as it may), by him illuminate 

And from herself illuminant, as no 

Man may imagme, did from her pure hps 

Give forth his thought, clear as doth perfect bell 

In perfectly conveyant air, the lore 

Rigveda ('knowledge put in Verses’) named, 

Forsooth still ours, but mouthed then by her 
As never man may mouth nor human ear 
Can hear, so spmtual, 5^et times are ours, 

VTien, gazing on the moving throng of souls 
That from the entrance of her rostrum-haU 
Shmes down, or when, the souls withdrawn. 

The porch m gloom, hangs o'er us what we call 
A moonless night, we catch if we do hst 
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Intent, a “^tir abo\c the slar^;, eVn worcE 
Apprise— his words— that throu^di the gateway come 

7 he VaU of I oicc 

So did his \ oicc, tearing hcr^(H awa> 

From that his ps\chic i>ody, stung by that 
Rebellious cty^ of Bhnn, mount up to his 
Immediate presence bodiles'^, and so. 

In her true self, irradiate with the mind 
Of him before who'^c throne ‘^he ‘'tood, proclaim, 
Most clear iingarbled iindi'^giiiscd, the Rig, 

The Verses that his mind make known, but then, 
Effectual the poison of that cry. 

Shrank back ashamed, shrank e\cr further back. 

To fall from that high place from 7onc to 7onc, 

As falls a stream from pure while snow, that crowns 
A crag, adowTi its front prccipitou'^, 

From ledge to ledge, and so, in channels caught. 

To run in ever new captu itj , 

Thus from her pristine declamation fell 
To move in muttered Formulas wherewith 
We bend the gods their worshippers to serve, 

The Ya]ur-Veda (‘Knowledge set for use 
In worship’), next to sport in pattern moulds 
Of music, launchmg, staying, shnnkmg with 
The tune, the Sama-Veda (‘Know'ledge set 
For Chantmg'), but as yet forsooth no guise 
Matenal puttmg on , but lo ' assumed 
That next, no longer satisfied with sound 
Alone, became the cracklmgs that are clad 
In sacrificial robes — the shouts that nde 
The leaping flames, m shinmg butter clothed. 

The sharp reports wathm the heated pot 
That don them wavmg garments of w’hite milk 
Therem oblate, mteguments yet these. 

Perchance, to be accounted vesture fit. 

Since they, although of matter fashioned, yet 
Are consecrate, and sent to heaven to feed 
The gods, but lower stfil descended she. 

Became the voice that garmtuxe puts on 
In which articulate she doth indeed 
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B(_como, but which 1 *^ filled with ilb and doth 
Her much di«:tort, bodies to wit 

Of human kind, and nc\t still farther fell, 

Btx^amc the drawl and moan around oui farms 
Embodied m our tethered beasts, thus near 
To that inchoate cry with which she broke 
Into the world of matter, yet not that, 

Promise of better that ciy bore, but this 
Of lower still was prelude, for she next 
Became the chirp and squeak that put them on 
Cincture that wings and crawls, did peter out 
At last m nioMiig dust, the hordes no man 
Can count, tlie tenuous lappings of the world 
Of life, in which she doth herself succumb, 
Tlirottlcd thereby as mighty nver by 
Our thirst}' sands M'^oeworth that rebel shout 
Of that fair psychic self beheld at first 
With joy, but winch refused to give itself 
To him who then, with yearning seized for more 
And more, did turn from it to voice himself 
In other forms ' 

The Endless Bringing Foiih and Taking In. 

Thus, then, did he bring forth 
Tins total teeming endless psydiic w'orld 
We see around us now, m winch are w'e 
Withm these bodies held And all tliereof 
That he produced did he begin to eat 
Yea, so it is wath eveiy'thmg wath him. 

E’en Death, the wEich is Hunger's self, all tliat 
He brmgetli forth he taketh back and dotli 
Withm himself consume Now' ad means ‘eat’ 

And Ad-iti — ‘the Infimte,' by winch 

Doth Voice, for tliose w'ho note that consonance. 

The nature of tlie Infinite reveal. 

E'en that w'hich makes it Infimte to be 
He who this umversal bringing forth 
And takmg m doth know', for him are aU 
Things food 

Yet Dissatisfaction 
But yet was he not satisfied. 

The forms magnifical produced at fiurst. 
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The voices mulUtudmous uou come 
With correspondent multiplicity 
Of forms, no peace to him did bring 

Dtsaplir.c of lie PsycJ.tc 
So he. 

Capansoned ^\lth that magnificoncc 
Out-vo\cn from himself, not only robe 
External, but m psychic strands well-nigh 
His very' body, throned m state, yet not 
The state nor yet the body' of hts peace. 

Did tins desire “Thus seated and thus robed, 

Yet greater sacnfice, a sacrifice 
More intimate, would 1 accordingly 
Devote", and so again to torture gave 
Himself, to practise now austenty 
That exercised his feelings, mind, and will. 

For not was he as heretofore wlien from 

Himself, as praising he went on, he did 

The waters, earth, fire, sun, and wmd, produce, 

For these he then did place outside himself 
And separate, but now, as hath been said, 

He had by' mamage of himself by' means 
Of mmd with voice, in these brought forth 
Expressions of himself, tins sound or that 
To be Jns voice, this form or that Ins form. 

This force or that — Ins act, and so no more 
Outside himself 

Temptation m the Flesh Fame and Forccfulness seek 

Overcome 

And so behold him now 
In that wide psychic decadence, that is 
To say the Flesh, enthroned, and, through the flesh 
And o’er the flesh, exertmg strength withm 
His later world of feehng, mmd, and wfll. 

And from that studious labour and its fnuts 
See now bestir, him seekmg to o’ercome, 

Twm powers, even Fame that struck without 
Her mynad-sormdmg bell, and Forcefulness, 

Seated witlun, these both peremptory 
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That he should count them ^’ltal breaths, the which 
These two b}^ multitudes of human kind, 

Who to their psychic decadence give way, 

Are suffered now to be, whose bodies the}^ 

Do make to swell, so that they plume themselves 
And strut, with self-congratulation big 

Fame and Forcefuhicss Find no Welcome 

Not so with him For how uuth Death should Fame 
And Self-assertion ^utal breaths become? 

True, when externally upon himself 
He looked, he had discovered emptmess, 

And, being Hunger’s self, yearned then to have 
His emptmess made good, and therefore built 
To farthest bound the world o’ matter, there 
To fail embodiment to find, and now 
Had framed, by mamage of himself wth Voice 
By means of mmd, the body he had deemed 
Should be his presentation true, engme 
Of action, and his food, yet was he Death, 

Who nought contameth, and doth forthwith that 
Consigned to him to nothmgness resign. 

Death, who is thus with vacancy content, 

Supremely restmg m himself So did 
These two discover that m him there was 
No harbourage Forthwith they went 

V Third Stage* The Evolution of the Body of the 
Spirit (or Self) of Death, the Body of 
Sacrifice, the Spiritual Body 

The Result of the Departure of Fame and Forcefulness 

And lo 1 

The truth that Fame and Forcefulness had now 
Indeed become the vital breaths of that 
Degenerate state still weightmg him 
Was presently made mamfest, for now 
That body decadent, whence these withdrew. 

Began to swell, but not as bodies swell 
Of pompous men we have descnbed, for whom, 

Ill-]udgmg m their pnde-mfected mmd. 
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These two arc cordials indi^p('n‘'al)l(', 

Without which thtv would icrkoii life not life, 
But w'lth wliicli, ruddy shining, wax tluy gross, 
Not so w'llli him, but, such vnin boasi fulness 
Not found, as bodies bulge of drowiud men, 
That pallid grow- and hasten to deeax , 

\\diicli genuine consequence to him disclosed 
The depth to which his psjcliic fonn, erst pure, 
Was now deject 


Till J'lnol Disrovrry 

So, as the vapid shell, 

Gauging its owti depletion, rose, so rose 
Desire reversing that refusal of 
His psychic self, become degenerate. 

To sacrifice itself to him and his 
Retreat therefrom that he might fashion for 
His intake otlier food "O would that I 
A body had for sacrifice adept ' 

0 would that now’ at last my psychic self, 

Even in this divided multiple. 

Would give, ^vlthln the whole, watliin each part. 
Itself to Death, holdmg, as end m view. 

To fill the emptmess Death truly feels, 

Not die the death I now’ behold that hath 
As end decay, thus, tlirough its death 
(Withm the whole, witliin each part) in wall, 

Not by dejection, reach its goal, the All 
To feed, its self thus gam, retrieve as well 
(Both in completeness viewed and in each part. 
Although divided myriadly it be) 

The comehness of body it at first 

Possessed, when, bom of voice by means of mmd. 

It rose withm the world ! But how shall that 

My psychic self with wiUmgness itself 

Give up, wuthin the whole, ivithm each part. 

Unless do I, who am the Self, the very Self, 

The Self that is wathm the psychic self. 

The Self that makes that self the Self, give up 
(Not m dejection, but with self-less wdl) 

Myself, pass m through death, the self to be 
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In this now so degenerate psychic world, 

Do\\ti the whole gamut of descending voice, 

Bodied as tree of myriad buds, the self 
In each of these, as each may self contain 
(From self’s presentments conscious felt 
Dowm to life-pulses beating unaware)? 

Myself thus gam, for I am Death that doth 
Esteem, as he his inner self accounts. 

The quality peculiar to himself to be 
An utter absence of content, and 3’'et 
Should I, gazmg beyond, behold the AU, 

Withm which then, yea into every 
Particular thereof, I should have passed, 

Become my body, e’en the boundless AU, 

The contrary complete of nothmgness 

Thus should my pnstme yearmng "Would that I, 

Who, as I do my outer self regard. 

But emptmess possess, a body had ! ’’ 

At last be satisfied, not less than that. 

The boundless AU, required to meet desire 
Of Death, who, bemg Death, is Hunger’s self. 

And, bemg such, complete m Hunger, so. 

Alone by mtusception of the AU, 

Become withm himself secure m peace ’’ 

0 note that he was there and had a mmd! 

Th& Body Ftt for Sacnftce [that ts the Horse Sacrtftce) 

Arrived at 

So now the a^va-medha we have reached 
Note he did ‘sweU,’ and aivat meaneth 'swelled.' 

A^va means ‘horse ’ So we m a^vat, e’en 
The 'swelling' that hath come, do aiva ‘horse’ 

Behold. And, when the swellmg he perceived, 

He thought "This medhya (fit for sacrifice) 

Hath come to be ’’ These two combme m one, 

Then have we aiva-medha, just that Horse 
Uplift withm the flame to heaven by kmgs 
Of kmgs as sacrifice m ancient day 
He verily the a^va-medha knows 
Who knows it as we have it now declared 
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The Co))iple(tuc^^ of the ‘^acrtfiee 

Behold rise thus tin Sacrificial Hor^e, 

Tlie bodj that at la*^! should brinp him peace, 
Since noN\ with sflf-abandonnu nt it swelled, 

Big not wnlh pride, with relegation big, 

Presage of willingness to meet at In';! 

The fire and lose itself therein, and at 
His wall become an offenng to himself, 

And so re-enter gladly him from whom 

It came Tluis of his spmt body true 

At last was this, responsne through and tlinnigli 

To sacrificial impulse (contrast clear 

To his initial body of blind force 

And dumb, incompetent for sacrifice, 

And to his body next, of sentient life 
Endowed wath \oicc whose first-mouthed cr\ 
Rejection meant of sacrifice to him) 

So had true correspondent come at last 
To him w’ho, as the one and only Self, 

Himself wathin each item of the world 
Devotes, that, each within its grade, simply 
Of matter made or psychic, be, wathin 
The genuine body of his selfless Self, 

Retneved 


The DcsUiicd Horse in Rcsematwn and at Liberty 

So now he kept him m his mind 
For sacrifice, such time as he should wall. 

But sent him first upon a wade career 

Through boundless space, wath force in him bestowed 

And granted mmd — to feel, to wall, to know — 

Withm the w^orld matenal, thus a year 
Thorough the seasons’ rise and fall to have 
His way of brow'se, of joy, of flight, of wheel. 

Of ramp, play or revolt or strenuous pull. 

Just as he would Portrayal of him thus 
Hast thou received^ 


^ IThe First Aspect of the Horse, BAU I, i, p 50 
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The Hojse Sacnficcd 
The time he willed 

Passed by, he brought him to himself m flame 
So Death, that did beget tlie all, the all 
He had begotten did through nothingness — 

The only way by which may Death acquire — 
Again take m, and so the tide, the flow 
And ebb, of wiH and act, witliin the All, 

The sendmg forth and caUing back, the out 
And m of sacrifice on part of each. 

No facet set beneath his hght its flash 
Surrendermg not, fulfilled itself 


Attainment 

Thus Death most truly did himself acqmre. 

No item now left outside Death So too 
Did item each to its own being come 
This mterlacmg, constantly reflex. 

Of sacrifice it is that makes the World 
We now behold the World to be, the which 
To eye of those who pierce the mystery 
Is day by day, as thou hast just been told, 
Shown clear m mantlmg camadme that tmets 
The waves from which the Horse doth nse 
And hghts agam the billows where He smks^ 


The Other Domestic Animals Assigned to the Gods within 

the All 

The Lord of Creatures and their Father thus 
Took for himself the Horse The tethered beasts 
Of other kmd upon our farms did he 
To the divimties withm the aU, 

Such as the sun, the moon, the fixe, assign 
Therefore we see men now regard that which 
To Him they consecrate and offer up 
As offered up to all the gods 


^ The Second Aspect, p 51 
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C EPILOGUE ON IIIE IWO MKF.h IIIL FIRE OK 

EARTH AND ! HE FIRIC IN IIEVMCN 

{a) IwoFiuis 

So now 

Two fires, mark thou, we count One fire — on (arth, 

The other fire — in hca\en 

I The Tin or. J'arllt 

The fire on earth 

Its nse and course to thee hath been declared 
The worlds are its embodiment 

The World of Molln 

Recall to Mind 

The glow within, the \ earning, when did Death 
As hunger’s self, siiiwey his emptiness, 

So that he did his mind make up with "0 
That I a body had'", and dcarat 
(‘Went on’) wath that as his refrain, and so 
Did ‘praise,’ for dcarat doth rc contain, 

^^^uch meaneth ‘praise ’ Next recollect ’t was showai 
TThat dcarat impheth also ka. 

And so arkd ‘tlie gleam’ did come, and, since 
‘The gleam’ is waters’ self, thou first didst see 
The hghtmng issue, then the ram did come. 

The flood primeval, darkening froth of which 

Is this hard earth on w'hich we tread, which he 

Did take as platform whereupon himself 

To torture, at wLich his heat and sweat arose 

(Note thou the progress ‘glow',’ then ‘gleam,’ next ‘heat’), 

And turned his essence into fire (note ‘fire’). 

Which gathered m a vortex, that our sun. 

And drew as comrade to itself the ^vmd, 

And so, threefold, as fire and sun and w'md. 

We find he did himself divide, and did 
We then behold his body grand. 

The east, his head, the west — ^his tail. 

The south and north — ^his flanks, the sky — his back. 

The air — ^his belly, this broad earth — ^his chest 
The strong and vinle water-buffalo. 
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A frame vast, dominating, intricate. 

Material product of the j^eariiing felt 
At emptmess, which, travailing on through glow 
And gleam and heat to this the earthty fire, 

Did thus display its first embodiment. 

Yet that no more than mterveaving force, 

For he not yet by means of mind had of 

His Voice the psychic world, the world of life. 

Begat 

The Psyche World 

But next thou learncdst, m that world 
Of matter he the psychic world comprised, 

Forth bringing from the womb of voice that pure 
And proper psychic form thou didst behold, 

Rosy and active with the surge of life, 

And thou hast witnessed how therefrom at once 
(For so our doctrine doth require) soared voice 
To take her stand m loftiest heaven before 
Her Lord, the Inexpressible, and tlicrc 
Recite the Veda of the Verses Yet, 

The utterance first on eaitli of that pure form 
Had been before his face a cry of fear 
That meant refusal of that psychic self 
To sacnfice itself to him, sign too 
That he not yet a body had acquired 
Ready for sacrifice to him, at which 
Had risen in him the couiitci -thought "If I 
“gainst him shall intend, less then my food 
Shall be " So, flesh-subserving, fell his voice. 
Betook for its embodiment and food 
Dtlier than that pure foim original, 

Did ever lower foims produce So, when 
^ tliat degenerate embodiment. 

He wrought seventy, there sprang two powers, 

" en Fame and Foiccfiilncss, claiming o 
IS vital breaths, thus making clear to 
Hiat he not yet had body of his own 


The Horse Sacrtftce 

And so again the glow ^ 

onld that I a body had that si 
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Look not nskanro at hca\ onward-lifting fire’” 

At winch awakening, did liis p‘.\cliic fonn 
(Orphan become a<i thon duEt Ik nr’ of jmde) 

With frame adapt for ofttrim: bh'-^^oTn out. 

Become the Horse that ‘^ported fore the flame 
And met the flame, DeathV proper lx>dy now 
In which the Self of Dtath, that had been caucht 
In flesh, could freed, unto ^*=011 return 
The sacnfice «:uprcme winch king-v of kings 
Alone might offer up the sacrifice which makes 
The offerer complete, the sacrifice 
^^■hlch makes the gods themsehus complete 
That m the world he hath produced do rule 

Suv n ary 

See then the Earthh Fire that on our hearths 
Doth raise its proper, sacred, flame, of which 
The crown is that great sacnfice, which hath 
To thee been told, which kings of kings alone 
2ilight lift, the clear-set miniature 
Of this great cver-nsing world itself, 

The sacnfice perpetual, the fire 

That first did glow unseen un\oiced, yet stirred 

His mind to contemplate his emptmess 

And build his World of Matter, so, the light, 

Arka, we see break forth, as soft-eyed child 
Of mommg mist, the coming day, or son, 
Defiance-fiashmg, of the thunder-cloud; 

The glow that did wath nobler passion urge 
Agam his mmd m fiert* t-ear-long stream, 

MTuch, bom of voice, is This, his World of Life 
Of which axe we thus both these M'orlds that Fire’s 
Embodiments 


II The Fire in Heaici 
The Fire 

Yet more to teU ’ Hold close 
Thine ear ' MTusper receive ' A teachmg now 
Is called for, higher still Raise up thme e\es 

^ Ac re ard Fcrctjulress frd ro zreuoji c, p 67 
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What IS that sun^ Mere ball of fire? Not so! 

Be these, tlie matter-world, the world of life, 

Successively produced embodiments 
Of sacrifice, subjections each of Self, 

The first m hnes of force alone, the next 
To mmd consort witli force, together viewed 
The passmg body thus of Death, is this, 

That slimes o'er all, most ce^taml3^ perceived 
With msight due, his eye — 0 canst thou doubt ^ 

Behold its hquid gaze — the eye of him 
Vfiio doth the sacrifice upon the earth 
Lay down, who doth up there unto himself 
That sacrifice receive Up there I Horae of 
The fathers and the gods, himself o'er these 
Supreme Here then the sacrifice, the Fire 
On Earth; and there — ^reward, the Heavenly Fire 

TJte Two Embodiments of the Heavenly Fire The March of 
the Year and the Psychic Body Aforesaid 

And thou hast heard that he who hath for eye 
The sun, when, Imked with voice, did quicken voice 
With mmd (strong, purposive, displayed at first 
In that his bodymg-forth we name the Year, 

Celestial March from south to north from north 
To south repeatedly) which, markmg tune, 

As thou hast lately heard, mthm the womb 
Of voice, came forth, the year elapsed, to sight, 

His Psychic Form, his proper form, so far 
As form may him present, which doth englobe 
Not only that, the heaven’s white fire, but, as 
To thee already hath been told, that fire’s 
Red frmge, the earthly fire, as well, which round 
The heavenly plays, the frame in which at last 
His voice did come to utterance, but which 
Surrender did refuse to Death, who is 
Withm hunself contamed, who to the Ail 
Hunseh entirely gives, the selfless Self, 

The energy that builds the world, the hfe 
Of soul. Lord of the mutual joy above. 

Where doth the gift the giver meet Alas ! 
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That that, hi*; p'^jclnc foim, at \oir(' nrri\<.(l, 

Should that great Lord rdu'^c, thrown down thereby 
To fall and fall in self and mind and form 

(b) luEsr 'Iwo Fires aki Om Dimmtv. 

Thus these two fires, the I'lre on Earth, the Fire 
In Heaven, are One Di\ inity, e'en Death 

(c) The Triumph 01 Him w'ho Knows this 

And he who doth this know, though he shall die 
He shall not die again, for then doth Death 
Become his self He, dying here, doth rise 
With Deatli, yea one of these diMUities 
Becomes, that rise in triumph in the flame 
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THb EMANATIONS FROM AND THE RETURN 
TO ITSELF OF THE UNITIVE SELF; 


From the Scact Teaching to the Paitadge-Dtsctples. 


The Emanations from and die Return to 
itself of die Unitive Self 

I Introduction 

II The Descent Si\ Increasingly Gross Emanations from the 

Self At last — the Person 

II The Ascent Fm: Increasingly Ethereal Persons 
IV IdENTITT YITH the SUN 

V The Return Briefly Described 

VI The Rapturous Song of the Unitive Self returned to Itself 


I INTRODUCTION 

Om ! He who knows the Spint mounteth high. 

To that this verse we quote doth testify 

The man, who Spirit as existence, consciousness, the 
mfinite. 

Into the hiding-place [the heart] set down, set also m the 
height 

Of farthest ether, knows, he all desires obtams. 

The Spint too, that doth its tremor ken, he gams 

II. THE DESCENT SIX INCREASINGLY GROSS 
EMANATIONS FROM THE SELF, 

AT LAST— THE PERSON 

From this great Self Space came to be 
Wheremto clear and far we see 
Then out of Space the Wmd did blow 

77 
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And out of Wind the Fire did glow. 

From Fire the W.'ilcr'i look their birth. 

Out of the W.itcrs merged the Emlh 
Out of the Earth then Food .iros^', 

And 't IS from Food the Person grows 

III THE ASCENl HIE FIVE INCREASINGLY 
ETHEREAL PERSONS HIM WING 1 HEIR WAY 
UP, ONE THROUGH HIE OHIER. HACK TO 
UNI FIVE SELF 

I The First, the Oltfumost, Form M.\Dr or the 
Essence or Food 

The Head 

The Right II ntg Ihc Right Arm 
The Left II' nig The Left Arm 
The Body 

The Tail, the Support The Legs 

And so the Person now our scrutiny dcscncs 
At last from food, or rather from food’s essence, rise 
[The teacher touched his head Ins arms Ins body feet, 
That in his pupil’s sight he might this person mete, 
Comparing ivitli these terms of 'head,' 'w’lngs,' 'body,' ‘tail. 
Man to the bird that makes for sky and there doth sail, 
For as the swan that far aloft his way doth make 
He would have man himself regard, his transit take 
Our fathers parted into head, tail, body, wings. 

The verses made to fly to heaven the chanter sings, 

And delved, as we their children delve, bird-shaped, wth 
head 

And body wmgs and tail smoothed-out, the altar-bed. 
The space wherein the fires are set wherem we pour 
Libations to dehght the gods whom we adore. 

Where, gods thus first supphed, partake we too 
High festival with them, all seated on the strew ] 

Praise of Food 

From food forsooth are brought to birth 
AU growths that find support on earth. 

By food thenceforth they live and then 
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All thc^ to life tlicir \\.i\ ronijilitc do male 
Who ‘Spirit do ns Breath for worshij) take 

Such the embodied Self that Iheath doth hold, 

Like unto that \\hich hath of h'ood bttn told. 

3 The Third Form Mmh' oi the Comtous Mind 

Till III \UT 

The Head Hie Vcd.i of S.icnfiCL (Ihe YajurA'cda) 
The Right 'Ihe \ eda of IKmii'^ (liie Ku^-Veda) 

The Left 11' riu* \ eda of Chants (The SamaA eda) 
The Body 'Hie Teaching (aeleSn) 

The Tail, the Suppoil Hie Collection of Spells 
(Athan angir.isas) 

Other than Self constnict of Breath nc\t find, 

Framed in the heart, the Self of avid mind 
By which is gam desired, ihought out, and willed 
As That, so Tins doth form of person build, 

The Ya]ur-Veda, sacred lore eNjircssed 
In potent formulae to gods addressed, 

‘Veda of Sacnfice ’ hence fitly named — 

His head, the Veda out of which arc framed 
'These formulae, the Veda we recite, 

Rig-Veda (A^erses-Veda) — ^Niing on nght, 

'The Sama-Veda, that Rig- Veda weft 
With chantings’ regulating beat — wing left. 

His body — ‘Teaching’ how' these things be done, 

For woe betide, be shp incurred but one 
And, lo! th’ Athan^angirasas hymns. 

Composed of Spells, make that man’s lower hmbs 

[Yet declamation, mcantation, chant 
That seek to grasp from gods tlie goods w'e w'ant 
Grasp not our want That that indeed is so 
The stanza w'hich w^e now do quote doth show ] 

The Failure of the Covetous Mind 

Voices of such Mmd, pursuant on their track. 

Not catching That, from It, dismayed, turn back. 

But him, who bhss of Spmt knows, appal 
No turmng-fears at any tune at aU ! 
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of the foimei, Bioath, lias just been told, 

We here see Mind a bodil}' self unfold 


^ Tun FotKTii Form I\I\Dr or Puri: Intrlli- 

GHNCi: (vijnann) 

The Head * F.ntli (draddha) 

The Right H'o/ij Wlial is right (rta) 

The Left 11 n:g What is true (satya). 

The Body • Meditation (yoga) 

The Tail, the Suppoil * Might (mahas) 

The Self of pure Intelligence mark next 
With no desire of acquisition vexed 
Bj This that Self of avid Mind is filled 
Doth This like That in fonn of person build, 

And as the heart-bound jMiiid its mould doth frame, 

So This one portions-out his form the same 

His head is 'faith’, his right wing — 'what is right’, 

Left — ‘what is true', the bod}^ of his flight 

Is ‘meditation,’ by which his form is set 

On 'might,’ for, great his height, is yet 

His station strong 

[The following verse doth raise 
Keen-e3'ed, high-placed. Intelligence’s praise ] 

In Praise or Intelligence 

'T IS bjf Intelligence that movements deft 

At hol}'^ sacnfice are duh' w'eft 

Sooth, all the deeds w’e plan and do and dare 

Intelligence doth w'cavc us strong and fair 

Yea, worship all the gods Intelligence 

As Spint, chief, w’lth deepest reverence 

If Spirit as Intelligence one knows 
Nor W’lth it idly plaj’s as on he goes, 

His sms he in the body leaves, desires. 

Yea, all the train, flesh left behind, acquires 

So see W’e here as liath of Mind been told, 

InteUigence a bodily self unfold 
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5 Tun Fimi Fokm M\i>i oi Bii'-s 

TI.c Head PIca'iuro (pny.-x) 

Tl.e R.^U H'li.i; DilidU (moda) 

The Left IFu.c Grt it delight (pra-moda) 

T/.r Bo fv Bh^> (ananda) 

T).c Tad, the S‘tf^p->r! Spirit (brahman) 

Other than Idiat one jn'^t du'cnbcd 'Ilns — 

The Self Milhin it thpt i'^ made of Bli<;s 
By Thi5 Intclhgoncc’s loan is filled 
Doth This like Tint in shape of p<.r=o*i Imild 
Tor, as Intelligence hn mould doth frame 
So This one dotli dispO'C hinnelf the ^ame 
His head is ‘pleasure’, ‘moda’ — uing on nght, 

‘Delight’, ‘pramoda’ Mang on luft cnditc 
[Moda plus pra, so — ‘great ddicnt, the pra,* 

BTuch meaneth ‘forth,’ denoting no dda} , 

But ]oy that dances ‘forth’ upon its Ma\, 

Person indeed of highest plca=ancc — Thi> 

His body, source and store of strength, is ‘bliss’ 

With ‘Spint’ his support, \%lnch Math its spell 
Doth make the heart recenang it to smcII 

IV IDENTITY VTTH THE SUN 

This Person and That Person m the Sun, 

This within and That above, are one 

He that the truth of This doth know. 

On death doth to That Person go 
Recount his progress nsmg so 

V RECAPITULATION OF THE RETURN. 

At first doth he the Self of Food construct; 

Doth next m Self of Breath his powers conduct. 

In Self, that doth Math aand Wmd conceive. 

Back nearer home doth next his wa\ retrieve. 

Then ousts that Self to a\'ance prepense 
Vlth glonous Self of pure Intelhgence, 

Then, stiU. advancmg, joa'ous, past all this. 

Attains, at Sxm, his goal, the SeK of Bliss 

^ pra, prtp forTrard oa-svand forth, fore fcf Gk. and Lat. pro, befo'*J 
P-J 
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He, Self of aU, then through these worlds at ease 
Saunters, here, there — eating what food he please. 

And 0 1 the forms he dotes upon 
Just these at 'wiU he puttetli on. 

Then sits and smgs 
Mid m 3 u:iad rings 

VI THE RAPTUROUS SONG OF THE WORLD-SOUL, 
THE UNITIVE SELF, AFTER IT HAS RETURNED 

TO ITSELF 

" 0 , wonderful! 0 , wonderful] 0 , wonderful! 

Food am 1 1 Food am I ! Food am I ! 

Fare for these realms of earth and sky 
Food-eater too ! Food-eater too ! Food-eater too ! 

I absorb them witli ]oy as I pass through 
I am maker of songs, of paeans, of fanfares far, 

That sink neath the depth and o’ermount the star! 

O, hear them course round! 

By Me, held m awe, 

Are all vagaries bound. 

For I am the first-bom of Law. 

Before the gods were brought forth was I 
In the navel of immortahty 
He who gives me away 
Me doth save from decay 
I am food, and the eater of food I eat. 

All that exists is beneath my feet, 

I the hght in its beauty that aU thmgs greet ” 
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MACROCOSM AND MICROCOSM' 


Ftom the Gicai Book of the Send Tcacltfig vt tic Fore ft 


Macrocosm and Microcosm 

* Bhuh 1 bhuvflh ' svah t ' our priests do crj , 
Invoking thus cartli, air, and skj 
BhQh IS the 'earth' and bhmah 'air' 

And svah the 'sun' that shines up there 
Now count the breaths for these vc take, 
And note that they (when svah we make 
Diss^'Uable^) one-two-two mete. 

Just as we count our hcad-hands-fect, 

For bhuh makes one, and bhuv-ah su-ah 
Each two Our members thus concur 
So, earth-air-sky and head-hands-fect 
Do each a tnplet make complete, 

Each tnplet, note, at root combined, 

Their branches also intertwined 
And thus the wondrous truth we reach 
That these do answ^er each to each 
And so should we in earth, air, sky, 

A Person's giant form descry. 

His portions clearly to us told, 

Just as are with this Person found 
Together m this body bound 
His head is earth, his arms the air. 

His feet the shming sun up there 
Yea, as that sun secure he stands. 

The movmg breezes are his hands. 


^ That IS, as su-ah 
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His head rotund this tree-clothed eartli 
In which his senses have their birth 
The secret grand bjj' which his way 
Tins Person augurs is the Day. 

Be That the Person planted iugh, 

The Other moves in this right eye 
Mhth head-arms-feet which we know well, 

^^Tuch one-two-two, we saw, do teU, 

To whom then too let none demur 
To also cr}? ‘ Bhuh ! bhuvah } svah ! ’ , 

\^dio also holds, wherebj^ he stands 
And moveth safel}^ head feet hands, 

A secret, as dotli He on high, 

And what his secret? It is I 

Aham is ‘J’ and 'Day ' — ahan 

Thus voice dotli draw these two toward one, 

To show, who would make sure his way 
Must ]omtiy reverence and 'Day’ 



THE OPEN ^VAV AT DliATH 


From the Great Bool oj the Secret Teaching vi the F orest. 


The Open Way at Death 

In yonder sun the Real behold, 

All gold and tlironcd in orb of gold 
This Person in the nght e\e placed 
And He are each on other based 
See This from Tliat his lifc-brcatlis bring, 
While That sends ra\s on This to cling 
When This one here doth come to die 
And home his life-breaths \cam to fly, 

The Real, these arms withdrawn, shines clear, 
Nought with return dotli interfere 
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THE CREED OF ^ANDILYA 

WHICH IS FOUND IN 

The Secret Teaching tn the Chant 

AND 

A SONG BY PAUL EBERHARDT BASED 
UPON THE CREED 


The Creed of SSndilya^ 

I. Venly this whole world is Spirit Tranquil, let 
one worship It as that from which he came forth, as that 
into which he will be dissolved, as that m which he breathes ^ 
Now, verily, the Person consists of purpose (kratu-maya) 
According to the purpose which the Person has in this world, 
thus does he become on departing hence So let him form 
for himself a purpose 

2 He who consists of mind, whose body is hfe (prana), 
whose form is light, whose conception is truth, whose self 
[or 'body’3 (atman) is space, contammg ail works, con- 
tammg aU desires, containing all odors, contammg all 
tastes, encompassmg this whole world, the imspeakmg, the 
unconcerned — [3] tins self of mme within the heart is 
smaller than a grain of rice, or a barley-corn, or a mustard- 
seed, or a gram of mdlet, or a kernel of a gram of millet, 

1 This, which IS Chandogya, 3 14, and is found m an abbreviated form 
in BAU , 5 6, occurs also as Sai Br , 10 6 3 

* "as that, etc is ^amkara’s interpretation of the word tajjalan, which 
wo find in the text He derives it from the words tat, 'that', Vjan, 
‘produce’, Vli, ‘shp into,’ ‘disappear’. Van, ‘breathe’ 
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tins self of mine within the luMrt is f^uattr tlinn tlio earth, 
greater tlian the atinnsphert , greater than thr sky, greater 
than these worhE 

4 Containing all works, coiuaining all desin s, containing 
all odors, containing all tastts, tncompassing tins whole 
world, the iinspoaking, the unconrt rued — this is the self of 
mine wathiii the heart, this is Spirit Into him I shall 
enter on departing hence 

If one would behc\c this, lu would have no more doubt 
Thus used Sandil>a to sa\ , \ea, $"indil\a' 

A SONG BY PAUL EBE.Rll VRDT,’ 

Brought to its Voicl tut CKuno or ^anoilya 

Soul of mine, how small 1 
To enclose thy sorrow 
Not the flooded mere 
Ncedcst thou to borrow — 

Just a single tear 
Can contain it all. 

And th> joj's together throng 
Fully m a little song 
Soul of mine, how small ’ 

Yet thine anguish piled-up skies — 

0 how far they seem to nse ! — 

Vainljf struggle to compnse. 

And thy jubilation far 
Overleaps the highest star 
So, most clear it is to see. 

Wondrous great my soul must be 


*• In Der Wexshnt Lelzler Schluss, p 6i 
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WHAT cun AIN CREATURES OF THE 
WILDERNESS TAUGHT SATYAKAMA 


\\i) HOW M \i iniir.L! s? m: soighi 

INSTKlCllOV TKOM HI? TIWCHGU 


fjoh: tit Scctct T<.r>chir,^ v: the C/,af!f. 


What Certain Creatures of die Wilderness 
tauglit Satyakaina 

AND now NT\ ERTHCLCSS HE SOUGHT INSTRUCTION 
FROM HIS TE \CHER 

Saiyakdma js rcccivtd as Pupil by Hdndrumaia 

Satyakama (Lover of Truths 
His mother thus addressed 
"Madam, I would in this mj' youth 
A student be professed 

Of sacred lore, which none may be 
Save Brahmins Tell me pra}’- 
My famil}’’ ” "That, to me 
Not known, I cannot say ” 

Rephed JabMa "In my youth 
In sersnee much about, 

Satyakama, Lover of Truth, 

I got thee So give out 

^ That IS the translation of • Sati-a-kama ’ 
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THE bKCREr LORI-: OF IKDIA 


'Sat\akaiiia' Fe th\ n vine 
' Jabala'^; son* ” \t that, 

To whore a ‘oiijo of ttadnnr;-fam(', 

Haridruniata, sat, 

Of Gotama’s hnoiqc, wont 
The youth " lo Uarn.*’ ‘'Ud lie, 

"Tlic sacred lore nn ‘^tip'; are bent 
Ma} I tin pupil l)e^" 

At winch the ‘^age "Male Inown, I pra\, 

Tin rank b\ birth, nn dear." 

Tlic jouth replied, "I cannot sa\ 

I come from que^tlonulg clear 

My mother, and she said ‘In ^outh, 

^^^lcn serving much about, 

Satyakama, Lover of Truth, 

I got thee So give out 

‘Satjakama’ be tin name, 

‘JabrUa’s son’ ” Whereat 
The sage "Alone could Brahmin frame 
An answer clear like tliat 

The fuel take m hand, m\ dear. 

To hght my fire and live with me 
As pupil ‘Not to veer 
From truth' mspireth thee ’’ 

The First Act of Haridrionata after installing Satyakdnia 
uJos not to teach him but to send him into the Wilderness 
to tend his coics 

The sage received him, from the kme 
Four hundred weak and lean 
Chose out "Sty dear, these cow’s of mme 
Now tend ’’ For one aim keen — 

To be obedient — straight he cried* 

"Your reverence, to thee 
I will not back, till multiphed 
These cowrs to thousand be ’’ 



7-~Cr.KT \I\' cur \ 1 1 Ki:> THACH SATVAKAMA qi 
Inv Or\’vTiK^ 01 TJtr Sruai 
I Tia Jr.j '>:n cc.ncu* of thi Quarter 'Conspicuous’ 

So Sit\akrinu ‘^t.ned .iw.-w 
Tl^roiidi nian\ \oars. make 

The herd it'' thoii''aTKi, on winch day 
At hi^i the nu^teiy brake 

The Bull siul '-Satvakama'” “Sir*” 

Altcntue he lephed 

"Us now a thou'<ind, dear, bestir 
To reach where doth rt>Kle 

The tcaclicr Now would I to thee 
A fourth of Spirit tell " 

"So let Ins honour speak, ” said he. 

And thus the Bulks words fell, — 

"Idle cast the west the south the north, 

A sixteenth each one, frame 

A Spini-quarlcr shining forth, 

'Conspicuous' ns name 

He who this quarter, knowai it tlius. 

In reverence maintains, 

Bccometh here conspicuous 
And worlds conspicuous gains 

The Fire a quarter will proclaim ” 


II The Tire’s Ar.noiit.cetncr’i of the Quarter ‘Endless ’ 

So drove he forth next day 
The herd, and where at eve they came 
Made halt for night to stay 

A fire he ht and round the cows 
He wove a circhng pen. 

Then on tlie fire more broken boughs 
As fuel set, and tlien 
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iin: sixKi r loki oi- i\i)i\ 


Did. f.icint,' vith nt r i stir, 

\\ < st of llu' 1 ir( I !!'-( <>, 1 ( ( , 

Winch wlusjHud it\.d ."iin I ’ " "Sir” 

Saul Ik in quid. r< 

Wlicrcat llu’ Tiro ‘'aid "Would I this 
A fourth of Siunt tell " 

"So let lus honour ‘-jv »k. ‘ stkI he, 

And thus thi Dirt’s words Ml 

"A si\tct nth i icii. (arth, air. si \ , r'oud 
Koturnini; win net it ranv , 

Quarter of Spirit’s nnstcrv shroud, 

‘Tlie Endless' is us name 

He wlio this quart! r, known it thus, 

In rcxcrcncc maintains 
Becomes here a\e continuous 
And endless worlds he gains ” 

The Swan a quarter will proclaim 

III The Sxiau’s Anuosir.cen'cr.i of the Quarter 'L uriuous 

At mom, resumed his wa\. 

He made again, when e\enmg came, 

A halt for night to sta} 

Tlie fire he lighted, round the cows 
Entwaned a circling pen. 

Built up the fire wath broken boughs 
And set him eastward, then 

The Swan flew dowai, wangs aU astir, 

And “ Satj^akama ' ” cned, 

To which the j^outh, respectful, "Sir," 
Expectantl}’ rephed 

Then cned the Swan "W'ould I to thee 
A fourth of Spuat teU ” 

“So let his honour speak,” said he. 

And thus the Swan's words feU 
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"The fire, the sun, tlie morn, the glare 
Called 'Lightning,’ quarter frame, 

A sixteenth each, since hght these bear, 

‘The luminous' its name 

He who this quarter, knowm it thus. 

In reverence maintains 
Becomes m this world luminous, 

Worlds lummous he gams ” 

A fourth the Diver mil proclaim 

IV The Diva -End’s Announcement of the Quaiter 

‘ Supposed. ‘ 

The cows again next day 
He drove, and where at eve they came 
Made halt for night to sta}'^ 

A fire he ht and fenced the cows 
Within enclosmg pen. 

More fuel laid of broken boughs. 

Sat eastward facing, then 

The Diver-bird, wings aU astir, 

Ahghted by his side 

With “Satyakamal" Quoth he "Sirl’' 

And heedful did abide 

Then cned the Diver "I would thee 
A fourtli of Spirit teU " 

"So let his honour spealc," said he. 

And these the words that fell 

"The breath, the eye, the ear, the mmd, 

A Spirit-quarter frame, 

Support these sixteen parts each find, 

‘Supported’ thus its name 

He who this quarter, known it thus, 

In reverence mamtams, 

Supported m this world becomes. 

And worlds supported gams ’’ 



THli: SECRET LORE OF INDIA 

Salynhdma r<{:irn<; 

The teacher cried to him arrived, 

"M\ dear, 1 sec thte slime 

Like Spint-knouer Whence dtriMd 
The knowledge that is thme?" 

Salyakilnta a<;ks hts Itachtr in jt.'^irucl hm 

"From men I learned not, u't to me 
Instmclion gi\e I pray. 

For I ha\e heard, (rom those hke thee, 

WTio seeks upon tins way 

Knowledge most fit to gam the goal, 

From teachers gathers it ” 

The Teacher voa tells Aim ihc secret ami tells it JuUy 

Then told the sage to him the whole. 

Yea, kept not back a whit 
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HOW SPIRIT BECAME THE ALL 

From the Great Book of the Secret Teaching in the Forest 


How Spirit became the All 

We find this asked “Knowledge of Spint is 
The means by which men think they wall the All 
Become ^^^at was it then that Spint knew, 
\\^ereby it did the all become?" 

To that 

We thus repty Spint mdeed this world 
At the begmmng was Behold, it knew 
Itself as self So, Spint bemg, it 
Could then itself adless “I that zim I, 

I Spint am ” Thereb}^ it did the All 
Become 


^^dloeve^ of the gods (be it 
The God of Storm, the Sun, or other god) 

To that awoke, the All became So too 
The seers, so also — ^men Percenong that. 

To this the seer ^^amadeva came 
"Manu, the first of aU mankmd, was I 
So too, ’t is I that shmes as Sun ’’ 

The same 

Likewase to-day doth hold The man w^ho knows 
“I Spint am,” the All doth he become 
Even the gods possess no powder that he 
Should not be so, for he thereby their self 
Becomes 
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The nicin \\lio tlniik*. “lie jonthr there 
Is one and I another/’ and *.0 comes 
Other divinity to worship than 
The Self, this knowledge hath not >ct attained 
A beast domestic of the Rods is he, 

To sercnce bound And mark, as many beasts 
With men are each one reckoned in, with gods 
Each single man Be from the herd but one 
Withdrawn is found unphasant W’hat saj then, 
If many? So, not what thej like it is. 

That human beings this should come to know 
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So, recognise 

All moisture, be it min at whose disci nt 

The food doth break forth from the ground, or saj) 

Of trees that into lea\cs and buds doth burst, 

Or Ijanph that burgeons into teeming life, 

As one great cfBucncc sent forth from him. 

Yea, as m truth that Soma stream which from 
The stalks we cnish in solemn act doth flow, 

The while we ]om in holy sacnfire, 

WTiich doth m those who quaft awaken thought 
And speech and them immortal make and leads 
Them into light so that thc\ comi the gods 
To know 


I\Iark next Thus much is this whole world 
Just food and that which eateth food, these two, 
Eaten and eater Food is Soma That 
\^Tiich cats is fire, the glow forsooth we feel 
Witliin, which with digestive power the food 
We take consumes 

So knew he "It is I 
\\Tio this creation am, for from mj^elf 
I sent it forth, e’en all I now behold ’’ 

Thence it was that this creation came 
To be "VSTio knows this comes indeed to be 
In this creation that is Ins 

Yet more 

To telll What of the gods^ We hear folk say 

"Worship this god and that god,” singling out 

First one and then another Natheless these 

Are from himself He it is is all 

The gods And that the Spirit’s, mark thou, 

Super-creation is So called because 

More fair and glorious than himself are these. 

E’en gods, that from himself he hath evolved 
He, mortal, hath immortals brought him forth. 
Super-creation therefore truly called 
In that creation which, w'hile his, doth him 
Surpass, the man who knows this comes to be 
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THE INSTRUCTION GIVEN BY UDDALAKA 
ARUNEYA TO HIS SON SVETAKETU 

From the Secret Teaching in the Chant, 


The Instruction given by Uddalaka 
Aruneya to his son Svetaketu 

Uddalaka bids his son engage in sacred study 

Uddalaka did Svetaketu bid 
Engage in sacred study, for, said he, 

“Among our family is none who is 
Unlearned m the Vedas, m Brahminhood 
By kmship, as it were ” 

The Pride of the Graduate 

\Vhen so 

Had Svetaketu at the age of twelve 
Become a pupil m the sacred lore 
And all the Vedas learned, he then, at age 
Of four and twenty, to his home returned, 

Possessed of mighty mmd, deemmg himself 
A learned man, and in his bearing stiff 

The Father’s Question 

Of which obseiA'ant, said Uddalaka 

"My dear, thou hast wth mighty mmd returned, 

Deemmg thj^self a learned man, and stiff 

In bearmg Means this thou didst also ask 

That teachmg to be given thee whereby 

That which hath not been heard of meets the ear. 

That which hath not been thought of enters thought. 

That not as yet discerned becomes discerned’’’ 
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$vi:taki-tu h\s to comiss his k.nokanci: 

To this could bNctakdu but ri'plj 
"What pray, Sir, is that teaching’" 


All srPAKATiON is simpi \ putting a naml 
Tlius addressed, 

His father said "Just as but nue lump 
Of clay, mj’’ dear, ma} all that is of cla\ 

Be understood, or by one ornauK nl 
Of copper cNcrytlung of coj^per known. 

Or apprehended by one nad-scis^^oi x all 
That is of iron so that teaching is 


First, take a lump of claj \\e call it 'lump,' 
As separate in itself regard, 

But only in our 'calling' is it so, 

The separation is a taking hold 
By voice, yea nothing more, nought else 
Than putting of a name, the truth is clay 
Consider next tlie copper 'ornament ' 

It seems to us existent m itself. 

Yet here again the separation that 
We make is ]ust a capture the \oice. 

The puttmg of a name, the truth this time 
Is copper Let us next the ‘scissors’ take 
The separation, here agam assumed, 

Is nothing but a seizmg by the voice, 

A name we put, the truth, reahty, 

Here met is simply iron ” 


^VETAKETU BEGS TO BE INSTRUCTED 

"Venly," 

Said ^vetaketu "This those honoured men 
Who taught me did not know for had they known 
Why should they not have told me? But do thou, 
Sir, teU it me ” "My dear, so be it," said 
Uddalaka, and thus he spake — 
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Only Being in the beginning. 

"Know tlien 

That simply Btiiig, simply One, and so 
Without a second, \\as this world at first 
In contrar}' indeed some people say 
'Non-bemg simpty, only One, and so 
Without a second, Mas this Morld at first, 

And so did Being come to be ' But hoM' 

Could Being from Non-bemg issue forth ^ 

Not so I In the beginning Being M’as, 

Just Being, One, Mithout a second " 

The Production from Being of Heat, Water, Food as 
Constituents of the V'^orld 

"It 

Bethought itself ‘I\Iay I be manjr, bnng 
Fortli progenj^ ! ’ [Dotli not a person so 
Desire, himself beholding onty One 
Witliout a second? And in that M'hich is 
Just Bemg, Mith no second, onlj'- One, 

Is not the man)’’ ]ust m thought thereon 
Involved?] Vith tliat did Heat arise Then Heat 
Bethought itself ‘ j\Iay I be man}^ 1 ’ Then 
The Waters did ensue [Obsen'-e thou, when 
A person grieves or doth exert lumself. 

His heat engenders water, tears are shed 
And sM'eat comes fortli ] The Waters then bethought 
Themselves ‘One flood M^e be, M'e also M'ould 
Be man3r ' From out the Waters Food then rose 
[Note thou hoM food spnngs up when ram sinks m] 

So these compose the M'orld first. Heat, that is 
To say, all M'armtli, wherever warmth be found; 

The Waters — ^that is aU that hqmd is, 

The flmds coursmg through our frame, the clouds. 

All moisture, hfe’s ehxir multiplex. 

And Food, tliat is, all sohd, due some time 
To meet its eater, he M^ho eats tliereof 
By it, his food, m turn to eaten be. 

For Justice so requires ” 
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Mere puttings of a name, the truth of each — 

Clay, copper, iron, so it also is 

With ‘red’ and ‘white’ and ‘black ’ These three are each 
Nought else than takings-hold by voice, are but 
The puttmgs of a name, the truth is one 
Of these three forms. Heat, Water, Food Where name 
Of ‘red’ is given, there is Heat, where ‘white’ — 

The Waters are, where ‘black’ — is Food ” 

Examples of these three names, ‘red,’ ‘white,’ ‘black,’ 
AS they are given to certain powers that shine, 

WHICH POSTERS, BEING THUS SHOWN TO BE NOTHING ELSE 
THAN COMPOSITES OF THE THREE FORMS THAT CONSTI- 
TUTE THE WORLD, LOSE THEIR INDEPENDENT EXISTENCE 

“Note then 

That Bemg hath these products three that are 
Eventual from himself, that do the world 
Compose, Heat, Waters, Food, transfigured with 
These names of ‘red,’ ‘white,’ ‘black ’ So now observe 
How these three elemental forms present 
Themselves, each m its own disguise, m these. 

Fire, sun, moon, lightnmg, powers four that shme 

First, the Fire 

"First watch the fire advancmg m the wood 
It kmdles in the form named ‘red ' 'Tis Heat 
We see Then ‘white’ it glows and palpitates 
The Waters (Liquid) it is plainly, that 
We now descry Then wi^ its lowenng 
Doth ‘black,’ the char, set m, which certes is 
Food (Sohd, Earth) presented to our eyes 
So here it is as with the ‘lump’ of clay of which 
We spoke, the ‘ornament’ of copper, 'pair 
Of scissors’ made of iron, each of which. 

Declared to be a separate thmg, was by 
Reflection found m truth to simply be 
Clay, copper, iron, made of which these are; 

Their separate existence nothmg more 
Than just a capture by the voice, nought else 
For each than puttmg of a name Here then 
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The ‘reel/ '%\hilc/ ‘blncK/ we i^ce :irc nothin}' cRc 
Tlian Iho-^c three form'; that constitute tlie world, 
Heat, Water, I'ood 1 he Jtuhood from llu fire 
Hath go):c ” 


Si cosn, Tin Si-s 

"Next watch the •^nn It nseth ‘red,’ 

W^late^c^ 'red' it hath is fonii of Ihat 
Ascending, it bcconietli 'whilt,' more 'wlnte,' 

A pool tliat scctheth to tlie brim Aie not 
The W^atcrs (Liquid) plainh there? Eroni height 
Descending, next it waxeth 'black ’ Is not 
Food (Solid, Earth) as plain now here to see’ 

So ‘red,’ ‘white,’ ‘black,’ are onl\ graspings In 
The voice, nought else than putting of these names, 

Tlie truth, rcaht}', is just these three 
That constitute the world And so hath gout 
The sunhood from the sun ’’ 

Third, thh Moon 
‘‘The moon next mow 

Perchance it nsctli red See ‘while’ set in. 

As if into a goblet deftly held 

On high 't w'ere slowly poured, until all ‘wlutc’ 

It shines, and then as slowly wane, as if 

From that lugh held-up goblet white again 

At the same measure w'ere oblate, what but 

The waters teemmg in and filling up 

And passmg out agam^ And when these out 

Have gone, all ‘black’ w'e see Plainly ’t is Food 

(Earth, Sohd) come to view So ‘red,’ ‘w'hite,’ ‘black’ 

Are nought but seizmgs made bj' voice. 

Just puttmg of these names, the truth we see 
Is ]ust Heat, Whters, Food And so hath gone 
The moonhood from the moon ” 

Fourth, the Lightning. 

‘‘Alert, next watch 

Break-m the hghtmng, unexpected when. 

Whence, whither Hoi the ‘red’! What else but Heat? 
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Next see the fans of ‘white’ that open out 
Across the sky, as might a river, loosed 
On sudden from the hiUs, o’erflood the plam, 

And jets of ‘white,’ the fl5>ing hfe-sap launch 
The Waters I Note the ‘black’ where down the tree 
The dazzling ‘white’ has travelled, what that but 
Food (Earth, tlie Sohd)? Here agam are ‘red’ 

‘V^ite,’ ‘black’ but captures by tlie voice, no more 
Than puttmg of these names, the truth is just 
Heat, Waters, Food These three constituents 
That make the world are the reahty 
The hghtimig-hood Jmth fiom the lightning gone 

"In sooth just this the great householders versed 
In sacred lore did know when thus of old 
They claimed ‘No one may now brmg up to us 
That which hath never met our ear, our thought 
Hath never entered, never hath by us 
Been understood,’ for they from these three forms 
Knew everythmg Whatever ‘red’ appeared 
They knew was form of Heat, whatever ‘white’ 

The form pronounced upon the Waters, ‘dark,’ 

Wherever seen, the form of Food And thus 
What did un-understood appear they knew 
A combmation just to be of just 
These three divmities ’’ 

The Names and Forms of the World-Forms in their 

GRASP UPON THE PERSON 

"And now, my dear,” 

Uddalaka contmued, "understand 

From me, m what conditions each of these 

Divmities, Heat, Waters, Food, that form 

The world, are found when, reaching forward, they 

Have seized upon the person, three the names 

And forms on each pronounced — coarse, medium, fine — 

Three sortmgs 

"So, my dear, the passage note 
From coarse to fine from dense to subtle, just 
As with coagulated milk, when churned. 
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Doth all that fuust is .iscdul 

And niahc itself abo\c the thuKiind curd 
A crown of shininu: lainlunt hutiir. fit 
To pour upon the kajuni,' altar fl uni 
That these ni.u , etf^er c irners, ht ar it up 
To feed the pods 

"Mark then of F'ood 

\Micn eaten, three constitiu nts — tlu coars(\ 

The excrement, its riddance plad1\ made. 

The medium, next, the flesh, ti\o tender wrap 
That clothes the bones, the next and innermost, 
And so from grasp of these* divuntus 
That SC17C upon the person most rimo\od. 

The fine, the minel, that in the lieart with glow 
And thought and purpose eloth bustir 

"Next note 

The Waters Sec how thc\, when drunk, become 
Apportioned, first, the coarse, a noisome thing, 
And so, set m the bilge for riddance, next 
The medium that doth surge the heart within, 

A tide of warming crimson, next, the fine. 

The breath, of texture rare indeed, that sends 
Beneficent its \anous winding spires 
Throughout our frame 

"So too doth Heat become, 

Wdien eaten, three the first part coarsest, bone, 
The next, the medium, marrow', then — the fine, 
The voice 


"For know', although not mamfest 
Are these, the mmd is made of Food, the breath — 
Of Waters, voice — of Heat 

"And so again, 

Is separation nothmg else discerned 
To be than pendant simply on the voice 
"The puttmg merely of a name, the truth, 
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Reality, of these is these three forms, 

Heat, Waters, Food, that did m sequence come 
From Bemg, when it did bethink itself 
'0 let me many be,’ and now compose 
The whole wide world we see.” 

“0 sir, do thou, 

\\^o with this doctnne so enhghtenest me. 

Cause me to understand yet more ” 

“Mj’' dear. 

So let it be,” UddaJaka replied 


The Further Enlightenment of Svetaketu 

But not by mere descnption did he next 
His son instruct, but b}*" expenment 
By means of which he showed a person doth 
Of sixteen parts consist, and then did he 
On sleep hunger and thirst discourse, and then 
Detailed what happens when a person dies 


What happens when a person dies 

"When here a person is deceasmg, goes 

His voice mto ^s mmd,” my dear, "his mmd — 

Into his breath, his breath then into heat. 

Then mto the highest divmity 
The heat proceeds 


"Thus mto that 

Divmity, e’en Bemg, do return 

Food, Water, Heat successively m these 

Three forms refined, now named mmd, breath, and heat 

A threefold devolute, each into that 

Revertmg out of which it did proceed, 

When these, a threefold evolute, did out 
Of Bemg rise, when it bethought itself 
‘0 may I many be’ and thus produced 
The world ’’ 



los Tiiii: svxKirr lokf. oi- ikdia 
1 in Si ( HI r Avnoi s( i n 
The Seen t then tin* di'^rlo-* d. 

Thai u'lnch I'i flu finist t^uncc. J hat it'/nc/z hath 
that Essence ns j/s soul tins hliolc woild ts, 

That the Real That — the St If, 

That a}l thou, 0 ^-ettahitu 

At thnt in $\t'takctu •^timd 
A strange c\pcctancy, but >it he felt 
His heart’s door clo<-(d 

"O Sir," ^.iid he, "ji«‘’t more 
j\Iake me to undcr''t.uid " 

"So let It be, 

My dear,” his father said, and then did these 
Enigmas following now jiiit forth, tliat they. 

The secret holding or to scree it bent, 

I^Iight w'akcn wonder, and that wonder, roused, 

Might at his heart’s door knock, and so liis mind, 

By w’onder made alert, might forward step, 

And ope the door and let the secret in 

Riddlus or Bri.NG 

The First Riddle The Trees avd the Honey 

"O ^vetaketu, hft thine c 3 'cs ! The tree-tops hold in view’ ! 
See how the trees tlieir flowering there display against the 
blue — 

Mark dazzling white, mark scarlet like a flame — 

Thus holding up 
Withm each cup 

The essence of each mighty leaf-clothed frame ! 

But hst, O Svetaketu, to the murmur of the bees ! 

What do they m the sunshine that is beating on the trees 
These ]uices making run 
All to a honey one, 

So, none of these proud trees can say, arrived that honey a , 
‘ Behold, this tree so great am IF ‘ And I, behold, am that 
Just so, my dear. 

All offsprings here, 
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That in deep sleep, or at their dying, into Being go, 

Do not, though Being they have reached, ‘We have reached 
Bemg’ know 

And tiger, hon, wolf, boar, worm, gnat, mosqmto ivith its hum, 
VTiatever m this world they be, they That agam become 

Now then, to this I said apply thy mmd 

That winch ?s th^ finest essence That winch hath 
that Essence as its son! tins whole world is. 

That the Real is, That — the Self, 

That art Thou, 0 Svetaketu ” 

"O Sir, make me ]ust more to understand,” said he 
To which his father did reply "So let it be ” 

The Second Riddle The Rivers and the Gathered 

Waters 

"Behold the eastern nvers, dear, how svnftly east they go 
The western next, how strongty they to opposite do flow ! 
Come from the gathered Waters all these streams, howe’er 
diverse 

The paths be ta’en 

By which they speed, mto the gathered waters to immerse 
Themselves agam. 

Yea, ]ust those very gathered waters they become to which 
ihey hie, 

Therem to know not ‘ I this might}^ nver am,’ ‘That nver — I ’ 

Just so, dear. 

All offspnngs here. 

Although, when out of dreamless sleep they wake or bom 
they be, 

From Bemg do arrive, 5^et know not the})^ ‘Arrived from 
Bemg we ’ 

And tiger, hon, wolf, boar, worm, gnat, mosqmto VTth its hum 
Vfliatever m this world thejr be, they That agam become. 

That winch is the finest essence That winch hath 
that Essence as its soul tins whole world is. 

That the Real is ; That — the Self, 

Thou art Thou, 0 Svetaketu,” 
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"0 Sir, m.ikc me jii'il mor< to urul< rstand." ‘;aKl he 
To winch In'; father did rejd\ "So let U be " 

Ini Tmun Kiddii I hi Tnii 
"If one upon Ihi'? troc—root nud'^t or top— a blow should 
gl^c, 

Tlicro, at that point, the tree •'hould bleed, but yet the tree 
would luc, 

For in the Self, shown in the whole, the tree doth *'tanfl ah\c. 
Rejoicing, moisture drmi mg m, and all its good derive 
And, if the life doth leave one branch, that branch doth 
wither quite, 

A second left and then a third, each jierishcs oulricht, 

Yet not the tree but, if such fate the whole should come 
upon, 

Wduch 15 the Self’s embodiment, we ''Ihe tree is gone! 
The form doth linger True* But network bleached and 
gaunt 

Without the Self is not adept the tree to be to vaunt 
The life that as the Self doth mov e did make that form the 
tree, 

Life gone, no more — the tree, although as erst the form may 
be 

Life gone, 3 et sa}' not ‘ penshed life ’ The form b} life is left 
And pensh shall — so too this body when of life bereft — 
But hfe IS more than that which meets the 03^0 
And life as life shall nev’er die 

That winch is the finest essence That winch hath 
that Essence as its soul tins whole woild is. 

That the real is, Thai — the Self, 

That art Thou, 0 Svetakctu 

"O Sir, make me just more to understand,” said he 
To which his father did repty, "So let it be ” 

The Fourth Riddle The Seed of the Ny-ag-rodha 

Berry 

"Our Fig-tree’s scarlet berry now bnng me ” „ 

"’Tis here,” "Divide it” "Now, wLat dost thou see? 
"These hue deposits, as it were ” "Of these 
Fme seeds now spht but one, and tell me, please. 
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WTiat thou dost see " “Not anything," said he 
“That finest essence not perceived by thee, 

In sooth from that anseth this [his hand 

The teacher upward swept] with height so grand, 

Vhth vast outspreading dark-leaved croivn. 

That sends all round its tendrils down 
And doth vith stems fetched-up comprise 
WeU-mgh a forest to thme eyes. 

The ny-ag-rodha tree 1 Beheve 
Me then, my dear The truth receive 

That which is the finest essence That which hath 
that Essence as its sold this whole world is. 

That the Real is, that — the Self, 

That are Thou, 0 ^vetaketu ” 

“O Su:, make me ]ust more to understand," said he 
To which his father did reply “So let it be " 

The Fifth Riddle The Salt in the Water 
“Into the water put this salt," said he. 

And m the mormng come, my dear, to me 
He did as told His father then did say 
“The salt thou placedst over-mght, I pray. 

Now bnng to me " To grasp it then he sought. 

But not a gram could to his touch be brought. 

Completely was the salt dissolved “A sip 

From this end take, how is it?” “Salt " “Now dip 

In midst thy finger There how doth it taste?" 

“There too 'tis salt ” “The far end next be traced. 

How tastes it there?" “Salt, too " “More salt now cast 
And come agam ” “How now?" “Just as the last. 

'Tis salt, yea salter Always is it so ” 

“Just as thy grasp and sight — this therefore know — 

The salt thou castedst m did not retrieve. 

So, sooth, thou dost not Bemg here perceive. 

Yet that the salt is present taste makes clear. 

So venly mdeed is Bemg here 

That which is the finest essence That which hath 
that Essence as its soul this whole world is , 

That the Real is , That — the Self , 

That art Thou, 0 Svetaketu " 
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”0 -ir, mai:e me just rro'e to understand,” said he. 
To which his father (Ld reph "So ];t it be ” 


Tilt. Sr.VHN-TH RtDDLE TeE KZRe>-EL Or CO^•5C:0^5^^ 

^ lew now, m}' dear, the sick man taken sore to tas^. 
Death nigh. His kinsmen, one and other, round hm cS^ 
,u.e dost thon know' ’ ‘Dost thou know me? ’ That nts- 
doth know 

So long as not his voice mto his mmd doth go. 

Into his breath his mmd, his breath then mto heat. 

Heat the hipest dirimty into Bnt mete 

Thc. 1 . course its way (when voice doth into mind retire. 
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!Mind into breath, breath into heat (a sinking fircl), 

Heat the Inghcst divinity into) come so 
Tlic inner man to be, then ceaseth he to know 

That ’iv'hich is the finest essence: Thai which hath 
that Essence as its soul this whole woild is, 

That the Real is, That — the Self, 

That ait Thou, 0 Sretaketu ” 

"0 Sir, make me just more to understand” said he 
To which his father did reply "So let it be” 


Eighth Riddle The Invisible Protection in Life's 

Ordeal 

"This also They lead up, seized by the hand, a man. 
Call ‘He hath robbed, a theft committed!' Natheless they 
can 

No proof adduce Tlic deed they name he dotli deny 
So ' Heat the ax Let that him test ! ’ they cry 
Now note, if he m venty the deed did do. 

He hath by his denial made himself untrue. 

Thus making with untruth himself identified. 

Untruth as covert taking, within wluch to hide 
Fallacious trust I The heated ax by him is ta'en 
And he is burned therewith, and presently is slam 
But if that man the deed accused of did not do. 

Then by his protest he himself now maketh true. 

And, he himself thus wth the truth identified. 

Within his covert, truth, he doth secure abide 

That man the heated ax doth grasp, but not burned he, 

And so not led to slaughter, but forthwith set free 

As did that man, made one wth truth, continue whole. 
Its course this world, with That, e’en Truth, its soul 
And finest essence, holds imbreakably secure 
'T IS truth alone that matters Nothmg else is sure. 

With truth around thee wrapped, thou shalt thyself mamtam 
Through hfe's unceasing ordeal, untruth-clad, be slam 
Know then Thyself and Truth to be identical 
That IS the secret Nothmg then appal thee shall 
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That which ;•> tin finest '1 hat uhich hath 

that E'i^i'iicc as tf'i soul tht^ whol< world t’l, 

That the Real n. 'I hat — the Stlf, 

That ait Thou, 0 SvitalutuT 

Tin Si t ui t Ri m 1*^1 n. 

'T \Nas now porclinnco the hf^lilcd coni\t<‘n.inrc to Imn cime, 
That won for S\ctakctu (Radianri \\lnt() Ins nimc 
(Or had erst hojic or porlcui bade that name bestow?), 
For now did shine from liim, we may surmise, the glow 
Of Spinl-Knowcr Fled at this his doubtful mood 
We read "he understood him, }ca, he understood.'' 


THE BIRD OF PARADISE 


Fronj The Seaet Teaching for the Tonsured 
Also found tn 

The Sea'et Teaching of the Possessor of the White Mules 
and given point to in The Secret Teaching of Maitrt 


The Bird of Paradise 

THE SIGHT OF THE TRANSCENDENT 
SELF DELIVERS 

The Disciple Quotes the Ballad. 

Here, Sir, is the ballad our seers hand us down 
Of the bird m the tree and the bird on its crown 

The Ballad 

Two bnght-feathered birds clasp close the same tree 
And companions fast bound to each other they be 
One eats the sweet frmt, that dotmg upon. 

The other bnght bird without eatmg looks on 

The Disciple’s Comment and his Question 

So This who eats none is on the tree-top 

And IS quite undisturbed, while That one doth flop 

From twig on to twig, with qmver all nfe. 

On sea-saw forever, afraid of his life, 

With wings all a-flutter and twittermg voice, 

With his constant engagement the dehcate choice 
Of the dark-purple berries he gulps down like pelf. 

Yet satiate ne'er nor content m himself. 

Too engrossed to discover that far o’er his head 
His Companion is stationed with nothmg to dread, 
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01 so bnllmtUR pa\ m vtuishiiu up tlur( 

In peace all ‘-on at in tin* far npp- r .ur 

Your pupil, 0 Sir, i*- .in' tons to l now 

What cure there iiuy b' for tins IN r-on's '^a4 woe 

'I in liNdnu'*- I'll M*M T\TtON 

0 pupil, the hit on tin-- old pod’s tonipie 
But di'^sembk's with hqhtnoss soUnuui^ sunn. 

Tliat, snatched not In dull irds, it nud no surprise. 
But be guessed in its hiding b\ huniblo and wn*'. 

For this Bird so roplendtnt on loj> of the tr«'e, 

The INIakcr Lord Person and Sjurit-'ourca He, 

Tlic One Bird and only. i 'tn lhai sd on high. 

That can ,aii} , in thinking or doing. t>jn 
Who, then, catcheth sight of th.it far-awav Bird, 

The Only that is, is In no ill be--tirred 
For that Bird so resplendent on top of the tree 
Can be none but himself, \ea nont other than he 
How then lures in the boscage, and shadows so grim. 
And self so distraught’ — thej .arc not his nor him, 
For he IS the Bird on that grand station far. 

Shaken off good and cmI and all that doth jar. 
Poised safe above sund'r.ance, jea, blent into one 
The opposites all, howe’er contrairc they nin 

0 blessed the peace of him who here fares 
WTien his is the knowledge this doctrine declares 1 
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THE INSTRUCTION YAJNAVALKYA GAVE 
TO JANAKA, KING OF THE VIDEHAS 

From The Great Bool of the Secret Teaching in the Forest 


The Instruction Yajnavalkya gave to 
Janaka, King of die Videhas 

THE FIRST INSTRUCTION 

The Sage's Resolve and his Repentance of it 

The Sage approached the ICing \vith this m mind 
“I will not speak [tliese problems to unbmd] 

Regardmg which he talketh overmuch, 

[These mystenes 't is not for his proud caste to touch] ” 
But at the sacrifice, when — ^mom, noon, eve, 

A+ sun's arrival height and takmg leave — 

The earthly fire by us mth milk is fed 

And worslupped, the sage repentant said 

“0 zealous Kmg, what boon wilt thou I ofier thee?” 

To which the Kmg ”0 Sage, suf&ce it me 
To ask thee questions” “Ask me then,” rephed 
The sage 

The King’s Question 

Forthwith the eager monarch cned 
“What IS the hght of man?” 

The Sage by hts parttal answers draws from the Ktng renewed 
request for informahon, whtch information prepares the 
King’s mind to receive at last the true Answer to the 
King’s Question 

With still m nund 

His first resolve an answer much confined 
The sage returned, “The sun, O Kmg Thereby 

II7 
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Is marge of both, so \\hcn in sleep he stands 
He prospect over both these norlds commands, 

With steps this side or that dotli take m rdew 
The joys of that ^^orld, tins world’s evils too ” 

The Condition or Dreaming 

"So, when from wake to sleep he crossing makes, 

'\\’ith liim the measure of this world he takes, 

This aU-contaimng world, himself he beats 
Asunder what he takes, himself he metes 
It out He dotli across with brightness fare 
And light tliat arc lus own, and reigns he there. 

In sleep, himself tlie hght No teams are there. 

Nor paths, nor blisses joj’s delights, nor streams 
Tanks lotus-pools, but from hmiself projects 
He tliese Their maker is he there Ailects 
That state this canzonet 

The One Bird of Passage 
He dotli in sleep 

His boisterous brood at last compel to keep 
Their quiet, all tlie bodily down doth smite 
Far poised, the golden person wa\etli bnght, 

Upon the sleeping peering Then through air 
Tlie one and only swan dotli back repair 

The breatli left guardian of his nest below% 

Out of tlie nest doth that Immortal go 
Now high now' low as he doth choose. 

His lonely waj^ the only swan pursues. 

And so flights up and down m sleep he takes 
A god, forms many for hmiself he makes, 

Hmiself witli joyance dotli ’mong w'omen please. 

And laughs and shudders too at sights he sees 

His revelrj' the multitude desenes. 

Yet on liimself hath no man set his ej'es 

Therefore 't is said ‘Not unrestrainedljf 
Arouse a sleeper Hard to heal is he 
To W'hom he no return doth make ’ 

Yet some protest ‘Nought else than state awake 
Returned is tliis 1 ^^dlat erst had met his sight. 

That now' he sees ’ ‘Not so erj?^ we ‘The hght 
In dreams is he himself ’ ’’ 
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The King's Largesse 

Aiid his Request to he told the Higher for his Soul’s Release 

This did the King bestir 
”A thousand cows I give thee, reverend sir, 

But higher tell me for my soul's release " 

The Teacher continues his Description of the To-and-Fro 
Movement of the Self 

Yet stiU of that the teacher held his peace 
Contmued he “Now doth this person haste to go 
From sleep wherem he travelled to and fro, 

Beholdmg as it were the good the bad. 

To where he ongm and entrance had, 

Yet brmgeth with him nought him foUowmg, 

To such as he can nothing ever clmg ’’ 

The King repeats his Largesse 
And makes again his request to he told the Higher 

Agam did ]oy the Kmg to give arouse 
“Your reverence, pray, accept a thousand cows, 

But teU me higher for my soul’s release,’’ 

But yet of that the sage mamtamed his peace 

THE THIRD INSTRUCTION 
The Description of the To-and-Fro Movement 

continued 

“Again,” said he, “this person hastes to go, 

Agam he sleeps, so travels to-and-fro 
As doth withm a stream a great fish veer 
From bank to bank, at first along the near. 

Along the farther next, both sides to keep. 

So this one crosswise moves to wake and sleep ” 

Dreamless Sleep. 

Discoursed the teacher then of Slumber Deep 

“As m the lift above us with his sweep 

And tackmg weaned, hasteth, wmgs compressed. 

Eagle or hawk to bear him to his nest. 

So this one now descends to meet where he 
In sleep knows no desire, no dream doth see 
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His true form this, wherein is craving passed 
By speedy runner, evil from lum cast, 

No haunting fear A man, embraced about 
NMfe he loves, nothing doth know mthout 
Nor yet vithin so he, who thus hath met 
With Self mteUigcntial round lum set, 

Behke embraced, to same condition brought, 

Doth nought vithm him know, without him nought 
Indeed his true form this, his one desire, 

Tlic Soul, attained, and so without desire, from fire 
Of gnef estranged 

The Root beneath all Divergence. 

"A father There is not 
A father, a motlier — not a mother, w'hat 
Once worlds now worlds no more, and gods now There 
No longer gods, nor thief a thief, doth bear 
He tliat an embryo's death hath enterpnsed 
That horror There no more, a birth despised — 

No more a birth despised, nor begging-samt — 

More beggmg samt, nor who, by fierce restraint 
The flesh to master, ascete hath professed — 

An ascete longer Yea, none is There oppressed 
By good or evil’s constant pestering more 
Behmd is left at last the flammg shore 
Of all heart-burmngs 

The Source of Consciousness 

"Read his condition so 
He sees not with the eyes, yet surely know 
He sees, a break of seemg cannot be. 

He, only seer, cannot cease to see, 

And yet no second thmg, no make or mould 
Dispart from him himself, can he behold 
He smells not there and yet the while doth smell, 

Of that sense too may none disruption tell, 

He cannot cease who only catcheth flair. 

Yet, while he smeUeth, only he is there 
He tasteth not with tongue and yet tastes he. 

Must taster one imperishable be. 
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Yet, while he tastes, another is not there. 

He only of himself can be aware 
So stand all other powers he doth possess. 

Not one of these can smk to nothingness 

Be it he taste, speak, hear, thmk, know, or touch, 

Smce he alone can taste or speak, can perish never such 
Keep m thy mmd this axiom ever clear 
'Tis nought beside himself he knoweth near 
Were there another present, as it were. 

Then might on him that other impress bear 
But if beside him not another be, 

^Vhom other is there then to taste hear see? 

Thus doth wi thin himself his world compose 
The Lord of all the known who only knows 

The Man Whose World is Spirit 

“Consider him whose world is Spint, one 
And only one In him, howe’er they run, 

AH currents do m one become combmed. 

He self m each, they self m him, to find. 

For one m aU and all m one is he. 

As gathered flood, wherem duahty 

Is not, where, be there calm or (hp and swell. 

All entrants one unbroken water dwell. 

Met m the only Seer Highest path 
Is this of man, the topmost goal he hath. 

Best world Yea, on a portion just of this 
AU other creatures hve, the highest bhss 

The Beatific Calculus 
The Bliss of the Spirit World, 

Estimated, according to the lelaiive value of the worlds in thcif 

upwaid succession 
"O sovran, count 

The bhsses,” cried the sage, “m fancy mount 
The heights Of bhss of men the highest state 
That man’s we deem who is both fortunate 
And wealthy, lord of others, and with joys 
Of man provided best The glad employs 
Of those who ^vm the fathers’ world behold 
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One bbss of these contains a hundredfold 
Tlie bhss of men Raise 3^ct thine ej^e 
Survej^ the elves that sing in heights of sky 
One bhss of their fair world of rapturous love 
Counts hundredfold the fathers’ bliss above 
Gods view who have by deeds their godhead gamed 
Surpasses but one bhss b}^ these attamed 
The bhss of elves a hundredfold View next 
The gods bom gods, hy striving never vexed 
One bhss of these a hundredfold exceeds 
The bhss of gods who gamed their place by deeds 
Consider next VTio creatures all creates, 

Father and Lord One bhss of his elates 
With ]oy a hundred tunes above the bhss 
Of gods by birth Yet joy as great as this 
So lofty bhss must hundred times be told. 

Of Spint-world a smgle bhss to hold ” 

Cned out the ICmg his rapture to reheve 
"A thousand co\vs, your reverence, receive ” 

Yet would not from his old petition cease 
"The higher tell me for my soul’s release!” 

THE FOURTH INSTRUCTION 

"This sapient King,” the teacher now confessed, 
"Hath me from all my hidmg-comers pressed!” 

Yet not at once did he the knot untie. 

But first depicted what it is to die 

The Soul at Death 

"As lurchmg, creakmg, forges loaded cart. 

Behold the bodily self work out its part, 

Tremorous, wheezmg, when one goeth hence. 

The Self mtelhgential, vTought mtense. 

Upon it mounted up As roimd a ICmg 
At his departure thronging nobles rmg. 

And pohcemen, chanot-dnvers, village heads. 

So round the soul that sternly from them treads 
The senses gather Then, to weakness brought. 

Be he vath weight of 5’^ears or sickness fraught. 
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As from the branched tree doth take release 
The mango, fig, or berry, so decease 
Makes he from these his limbs, bendmg his track 
To entrance whence he came, again hastes back 
To hve another hie 

Becoming One 

"Now mark crowd m 

The senses, watch their long his fight begm. 

Uphold him to their utmost m his bout 

Press too his neighbours on him from without 
And cry, when those who come perceives not he, 

"He IS becommg one, he does not see " 

["Not see!” protest we Rather sees he, know 
It must with him the only seer be so ] 

Cry they, when blooms he scents not, once loved weU, 
"He IS becommg one, he cannot smell ” 

["Not smell 1" Fragrance he catcheth still, be told 
He that alone doth smell, his power must hold] 

Cry they, damties ignored when gently placed, 

"He IS becommg one, he doth not taste ” 

["Not taste!” He tastes Tastmg, be certified, 

Must e’er with only taster be alhed ] 

Cry they, when voice he seems m vam to seek, 

"He is becommg one, he cannot speak” 

["Not voice possess!” Be sure mdeed that he 
The only speaker still must speaker be ] 

Agam they cry, when nought awakes his ear, 

"He IS becoming one, he cannot hear” 

["Not hear!” How can be non-responsive found 
The only one that apprehendeth sound 

They cry, when this with that he cannot link, 

"He IS becommg one, he cannot thinV ” 

["Not think I” Shall that one’s power of thinkmg 
dissolved 

By whom alone all thinkmg is resolved?] 
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Note they that no response he makes when kissed 
"He IS becommg one, for touch is missed " 

[Shall he whose touch alone we mortals share 
Of touch himself be ever unaware ?] 

Cry they when he no consciousness doth show. 

"He is becommg one, no longer doth he know " 
["Not know!" Shall vacancy that one betide 
In whom alone cognition doth reside?] 

The Rallying of the Basal Powers 

"The Self apparently, beneath this stress, 

Thus come to weakness and confusedness. 

Now mward turns the person m the eye. 

And outward forms thus ceaseth to descry, 

And down mto the heart the Sdf retires. 

As cordon takes the functions' basal fires. 

For breath stiH moves, and hst ! the heart doth beat 

The Desire to acquire another Body. 

" Would that this man from all desire retreat 
Had ta'en, save from desire for no desue. 

So had he found beneath heart’s throbbing fire 
The cool retreat, e’en now, where dwells the Root 
In calm deep set, that hath as bloom and fruit 
Life's mynad forms, and kno^^^ng It indeed 
From his attachment to these forms been freed 1 
But no 1 with this poor man it is not so 

The Setting-out to acquire Another Body 

"At heart’s pomt spnngs a forward-reachmg glow 
And through that hghted door he makes resort 
By eye or head or other bodil}^ port 
Back to the surge that held him tliraU before 
And after him, e'en through tliat lighted door. 

The central breath, doyen of hfe, forth leads 
Upon it close its retinue proceeds, 

The other, comrade, breaths All hunr}^ hence 
The flesh is left, and with intelligence 
At one he doth become So is there gone. 
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WTien he is gone, intelligence Upon 

Him then his knowledge and his domgs press, 

And his experience m bygone stress, 

[For arbiters and ushers these of where 
In life’s wild spin shall be agam his share ] 

The acquirement of another Body 

'* As caterpillar, come to verge, non-plussed. 

Together draws itself, thus based and trussed. 

To launch forth other blade of grass to find. 

May haply prove him for next progress land. 

This Self the body so thrusts dovTi, to make 
Next step non-knowledge bids departure take. 
Himself together draws 

As, deft hands laid. 

An artist takes a piece of nch brocade. 

Unweaves its beauty, then doth it restore 
To newer form and loveher than before. 

Just so this Self this body doth strike do%TO, 

Dismiss non-knowledge, fashion then for cro^vn 
Another form, ne\\er, more fair, than this, 

Such form as of the fathers m their bhss 
Of sk>'-clves or of gods, or, might one dare, 

Wdiat might the Creatures' Lord or Spint bear. 

Or form may be of other beings wrought 

Thl Comprehensiveness or the Self 
" Yea, Mhat from out this Self may not be brought, 
A matn\ nch’ Spint is 'I his Inbound 
Art Knowledge, mind, breath, hearing, seeing, found, 
1 '- irth, water, wind, space, strength, non-vigour too, 
Wieh, visii-not, wrath, not-wrath. what one may do, 
And do mij not, yea, c\ crashing in this is blent 
Iht< me# t wt what the old-time adage meant 
’ 1 h* this, there’s that, there’s all intill ’ 

DieiDi nil boux or M’Hn 
*' 111* ‘■ort 

Mil th' w’ V l'< r< to h* <loth comport 
D ’ * 1K> m in who m th' lif- he le id . 
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Does good, doth good become, who — evil deeds, 
becometh he His deeds — to me 
’T IS plain — do make tlie man As deeds, so — ^he. 

The doer is tlie man that comes to be 

Desire is the Source of Acts 

"But people say ‘Not so we understand. 

The "This and that" — our adage — makes demand 
For man of "TIus or that" Tins person not 
Of acts IS made, but of desire, we wot, 

Constnict is he, 5'ea of desire alone " 

‘Made of desire’ he is at first, I own. 

But choice produceth doing, doing — deed, 
Himself-fallen-in-\ntli-that is then his meed 

The Pull of the Deed 

"IMark now, 0 sovran, that the followng verse 
That direful course desenbes m fashion terse 

Goes mth the deed ]ust where be mind attached 
The germ wthm of him thus inly latched 
End of his act m yon world gamed, 

Whate’er was here below attamed. 

Back from that world above he then 
Comes to this world of act agam 

Such he who doth desire 

The Attainment of Him who is without Desire. 
"But now the lot 

Of him take measure, who desireth not. 

With no desire, but with desire removed, 

Desire obtamed, yea Soul alone approved 
From that man with their hurrymg rout 
His hfe-breaths make no questful progress out. 

Spint bemg, the Soul his one desure, 

Withm, to Spirit, doth that man retire 

Therem, O kmg, thou dost the secret hold 
Here is a verse m which it is enrolled 

All the desires at last unloosed 

That m his heart had found their roost. 

Mortal, immortal come to be, 

Spmt now attameth he 
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The Dissolution of the Body of Him who is without 

Desire 

“What of the body? As of snake the slough, 

A narrow house within which long enough, 

If called to mind, then only to despise. 

Lies on an ant-hill, so this body hes 

Again, the Attainment 

"Yea, lo' thus bodiless and freed from death. 

Spirit and Glory now, the -snewless breath!” 

The King’s Largesse again 

Whereat did joy agam the kmg bestir 
"A thousand cows I give thee, reverend sir ” 

THE FIFTH INSTRUCTION 

The Glory of the Self 

Did next the sage, attamed this consummate, 

Upon the glory of the Soul dilate 
"The great the unborn Self m verity 
We here bespeak Among the senses he 
(The teacher while he spake did make to rest 
As at the first his hand upon his breast) 

And of mtelhgence is made The space 
Within the heart he holds as restmg-place 
And all commands, lord he of all, of 
Yea, overlord, to whom doth not befall 
Increased to be by deed ignoble VTought, 

Nor less be made by ill to triumph brought. 

The bemgs’ overlord and guard, the dyke 

That holds the worlds apart, yet doth not strike 

Asimder 


Toil and Denial 

“Him the divmes do seek to know 
By Veda-repetition they bestow. 

By sacrifices, gifts, austerity, 

And fastmg Knoning sraiply such as he. 
Possessed enthusiasts keep them dumb 
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Perpetual wanderers do men become, 

Just on the quest for hun their uorld to be. 

Tlie men who hved m ancient days we see, 

This ha\ang known, no wash for offsprmg frame. 

But ‘Wdiat with offspring shall w'e do’ exclaim, 

''\Miose is this SeK tins world?’ Such men as thej'^ 

Stood up from wish for sons, fared forth awa)^ 

Eke from desire for wealth, for worlds, to go 
Upon the course of hfe that beggars know', 

For the}' m wish for sons, as wish for gam. 

And wish for gam, as wish for worlds, eacli tw'am. 

Did but the weaiing of desire detect 

The UXGRASPABILITY AND INDEPENDENCE OF THE SELF. 

"All designation is upon him wTecked 
‘ Is this he? That— he? ' 'No > ’ and ‘ No ! ’ 'T is so 
Alone, can those reply who that Self know'. 

Not seizable, for none with hands to take. 

Not to be crushed, and so for none to break; 

Attached to nought, and so by nothmg held. 

Unbound, swa}'s not, compelled 

By neither ‘Hence^ performed I WTong’ nor 'Hence^ 

Achieved I nght,’ but, crossmg over thence. 

The done and not-done bum him not, behmd 
He leaveth both This verse hath that m mmd* 

He that, withm a Brahinm dwelling, makes him great. 
Acquires by deed no greater and no mimshed state 
The Self it is, that doth the path to him make clear. 

Who know eth this, the e\il deed doth not besmear * 

Again, the Glory of the Self. 

"Therefore, made calm, subdued, a knower-thus. 

Wi thin himself at ease, to suffer strenuous. 

Composed, doth m the soul the Soul perceive. 

Sees all as Soul No ill him crosses; leave 
He takes of omI all Imparts no scorch 
To him the flame of ill, yea cmI’s torch 

^ a scholiast interprets ' Hence ' to mean 'because I am in the body ' 

- The ongmal of this quotation, •which the translator behe^ es to be Tvhat 
•was ongmcJly quoted, is here trandated See Note 
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He doth torment \Mth fire his owm Set free 
From e\il, passion dark, and doubt, doth he 
Become a Brahmm Here, 0 kmg, behold 
The Spint- world before thy gaze ” Thus told 
At last his secret Yajnavalkya 

The Submission of Janaka 

Rapt 

With climax such, the kmg cned, kingship sapped, 
“I the Videhas do for thraldom give, 

IMj'sclf as veil, to thee, thy slaves to live, 

0 reverend sir ” 

The Reply or the Sage 

To which the sage replied 
"The great the unborn Soul, so glonfied, 

Is none but he that eatcth common food 

And doth dispense the manifestly good 

Tlic man vho tins doth know, the good doth find ” 

The Envoy 

Tins as Ins envoy then the sage consigned 
"Sjnrit !■: this, the great, the unborn Soul, 

Agilo-'^s, diatlilcss, \\ho ncicr fear need thole, 

Yea, not one fear can there in Spirit be 

And O* the man vlio knows this Spirit — he” 
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From The Great Book of the Sea ct Teaching in the Forest 


Yajnavalkya’s Last Testament 

Yajnavalkya makes known to JLvitreyI the Arrival 

FOR HIM OF THE FiNAL STAGE OF LiFE 

"The time, 0 Maitreyi, to us has come 
From thee to part and from Katyaj^ani," 

Said Ya3navalkya "Nought may be unspared, 

Tins pleasant house, these nclilj^ yieldmg kme 
That low around, tlie neighbours known so long, 

Tliee and Katyayani, consorts to me 
In this my well-filled term of fieetmg life, 

All must be left The closing stage its call 
]\Iakes clear Into the wilderness I fare. 

To place of session m tlie forest find, 

YTiere, far removed from all tliat doth distract, 

I may cut off aU knots, 3'^ea finest threads, 

That hold my soul a captive, for it yet 
Doth elmg (tho' conscious m itself that such 
Dependent state doth not the Self befit) 

Upon the hampenng ever-puihng web 
Of circumstance, and woe betide me, if 
I be not free before death come So haste 
I now to this my task But first must I 
With thee and unth Ivatyayani conclude 
A final settlement ” 

The Question of MattreyI. 

Now Maitreyi 

Upon philosophy was uont at times 
To make discourse Ivatyayani 

J31 
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No more than women for the most part do 
Gave thought to that 

So now said Maitreyi 

"My lord, were at this moment all this earth 
Replete with acqmsitions imne, should I 
Thereby become immortal^” 

The Sage’s Answer 
“Nay," rephed 

To her the sage, "Just as the life of those 
With ample means, so then thy life would be. 

But m possessions is there found no hope 
Of immortahty ” 

Maitreyi’s Request 
Said Maitreyi 

"With that whereby immortal I can not 
Become, what can there be for me to do? 

Just what my lord doth know, pray, sire, teU me " 

The Sage’s Satisfaction 

Exclaimed the sage, "Ah! Lo I Dear always thou, 
Dear as are dear the words thou now dost say, 

That make to me more clear, far as words may — 

For words for this fall short — thyself Come near. 

Sit doNvn I ^vlll explam but, pray, seek thou 
To ponder for thyself, while I to thee 
Those thmgs show forth as best I may 

The Cynosure 
"Know then. 

Not IS the husband for love of the husband dear. 

It IS lo\c of the Soul that makes the husband dear 
Nor IS for love of the \wfe the mfe held dear, 

Lo\c of the Soul it is that makes her dear 
Nor are for lo\e of sons the sons held dear, 

Lo\c of the Soul it is that makes them dear 

It IS not for the love of gain that gam is held dear, 

Lo\c of the Soul it is that makes gam dear 

Nor IS for lo\c of the pnesthood the priesthood dear 

Lo\c of the Soul it is makes pnesthood dear 
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Nor IS for love of chicfdom the chicfdom dear, 

Lo\e of the Soul it i*^ makes chiefdom dear 
Not for lo\e of the worlds arc the worlds held dear, 

Lo\c of the Soul it is that makes worlds dear 
Nor IS it lo\ e of the gods the gods makes dear, 

Lo\c of the Soul it is that makes gods dear 
Not for love of the beings are tlie beings held dear, 

Love of the Soul it is makes the beings dear. 

It IS not for love of the Ml tliat the All is held dear; 

It IS love of the Soul that makes the Ml held dear. 

That which is kot kkowk in the Soul deserts us 

"0 Maitrcyl, him who the priesthood knows 
In aught else than the Soul the pnesthood hath 
Abandoned Him that doth the cluefdom know 
In aught else tlian the Soul the chiefdom hath 
Cast ofif The w'orlds have discarded the man 
^^llo them m aught else than the Soul dotli know. 

\\'ho knows the gods m aught else than the Soul 
The gods have given up. The bemgs him 
Rclmqmshcd have, who knows them otherwase 
Than m the Soul Yea, hath the AH him tliat 
The AH m aught else than the Soul doth know 
Left derehet. So, let be kno^vn to thee 
The pnesthood, cluefdom, aH the wnrlds, the gods, 

Bemgs around, yea, everytiung m this 
Wide world is wkat, ]ust what, the Soul is 

The Importance of grung Attention to the Soul 

"So, 

The Soul mdeed it is that should be seen. 

Be hearkened to, be thought on, pondered on. 

With seemg, heaxkenmg to, and thinkmg on. 

And understandmg of, the Soul, behold, 

This great World-AH is known 

Analogies. 

"It is as, when 

A drum is bemg beat, one could not grasp 
The sound, unless one seized and held the drum 
Or held the player Then should sound be grasped 
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It IS as, when a conch is being blown, 

The sounds one could not hold, unless one seized 
And held the shell or held the blower Then should 
Sound be held 


It IS as when a lute 

Is being played The sounds one could not grasp, 
Unless one seized and held the lute, or held 
The player Then should one grasp the sound. 

It IS as when with fuel damp a fire 

Is laid and from it clouds of smoke ascend. 

So many roUmg spires, thus have been breathed 
Out of this Bemg great the Vedas three 
(To wit, the Verses, Formulas, and Chants), 

The speUs we Atharvanguasas name. 

Legends, and Ancient Lore, and Sciences, 

The Upamshads we divulge to those 
Imtiate and deemed prepared to hear. 

And Verses, Aphorisms, Addita 
To Commentaries, Commentaries Yea, 

This world, the other world, and bemgs all 
Are all from him breathed out 

The One Rendezvous 

“It comes this way 
As IS the sea the meetmg-place of all 
The waters, so the skm is meetmg-place 
Of touches all, the tongue — ^the countmg house 
Of all the tastes, the nostrils — rendezvous 
Of all the scents, the eye — ^umtmg pomt 
Of all the forms, the ear — ^home of aU sounds. 

The imnd — ^location where mtentions aU 
Are set, the heart — ^the trystmg-ground 
Of all the sciences, the hands — resort 
Of all the acts, the generative means — 

The root of all the bhss, the vent — outlet 
Of all riddance, the feet — ^imitmg-pomt 
Of all the gomgs, speech — the treasury 
Wherein are all the Vedas stored 
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The Constitution of the Self. 

“It IS 

As if a lump of salt in water cast 
Did through tlie water nglit dissolve that so 
No gram of it might, as it were, be seized 
And taken forth, yet, sip the water where 
One will, the water tasteth plainly salt, 

For lo, this Bemg great, that hath no end 
Nor IS by farther bank confined, is found, 

When reconnoitred, this, nought else, to be — 

Just an amalgam of discernment 

The Ceasing of Consciousness, 

“So 

It IS with us As comes to consciousness 
The salt, tasted within the hfted hand. 

And when returned is in the water lost, 

Ungraspable, nor possible for sight. 

So out of ]ust these beings one stands up. 

Then mto them one vanishes away 

At that, mark thou, for him that goeth forth 

There is no consciousness Lo 1 thus say I “ 

These were the words that Yajnavalkya spake 

MaitreyI’s Bewilderment. 

Exclaimed then Maitreyi “My lord hath now 
Indeed bewildered me by this his speech, 

That there should be for him that goeth forth 
No consciousness ” 


The Self in Itself 

Then Yajnavalkya said: 
“Lo 1 venly what here I speak gives not 
Bewilderment, but is sufficient for 
Intelligence This Bemg contemplate. 

The One, the only, m himself complete, 

All his outbreatlimg Where is, as it were, 
Duahty, one doth another see, 

•One doth another smeU, another doth 
In speech address, upon another think. 
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Another understand, but where mdeed 
Hath ever3dhing become nought else than just 
One’s self, whereby and whom should one then smell ^ 
Whereby and whom should one then see^ Whereby 
And whom should one then hear? Whereby should one 
Then speak and whom address? Whereby should one 
Then thmk and on whom then give thought? Whereby 
And whom should one then understand? \Vhereby 
Shall one Him understand by means of whom 
One imderstands this AH? Lo ' Say whereby 
One may the Understander understand? 

Herein is Immortality 

Not this, not that, the Soul, unseizable. 

Not seized can be, yea, mdestructible. 

It cannot be destroyed, and unattached. 

For it doth not attach itseK, unbound. 

It trembles not, and is not mjured Thus 
Is, Maitre}/!, to thee th’ instruction told 
Lo! Here mdeed is immortahty ” 

The Departure of Yajnavaleya 
Then Yajnavalkya, spoken that, withdrew. 
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THE WORLD BEYOND- 


From The Secret Teaching tn the Chant, 


The World Beyond 

The Dividing- Dike 

Behold the Soul • — the dike held up to part 
These worlds asunder Cross nor day, nor night. 
Nor death, nor gnef that bums, nor deed well done, 
Nor deed done ill, the rampart narrow Yea, 

All ills at it turn back For that bnght world 
Across the sharp-set edge, the Spmt-world, 

Is free from evils aU 

The Result of Crossing 

And so, That crossed. 

The bhnd becomes no longer bhnd, doth lose 
The wounded man his wounds, the man that is 
With sickness scorched his fever knows no more 
Yea, mght hath shpped entirely mto day, 

For here the sun m makmg day makes mght. 

But there, beyond the day and mght, doth he 
Unbroken shme, yea, hol^ that Spmt-world 
A hght perpetual 

The Possessors of the World Beyond 

And they alone 
That Spmt-world possess who do it seek 
And find mthm the hfe of disciplme 
Pursued by those who students are professed 
Of Spmt These alone it is who may 
In all the worlds go vnndenng where they wiH 
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THE SECRET TEACHING TO THE 
GODS AND DEMONS 


BY THE LORD 01 CREATURES 
REGARDING THE TRUE SELF 

Fi Qin the Secret Teaching tu the Chant. 


The Secret Teaching to tlie Gods 
and Demons 

BY THE LORD OF CREATURES 
REGARDING THE TRUE SELF 

The Counsel of the Lord 

"The Self from evil freed, removed from age 
And death and gnef, for whom the Real is his desire 
And his conception, seek ! Let no man tire 
To search him out and know 1 That lore obtamed, 
Then all the worlds and all desires are gamed " 

Thus spake the Creatures’ Lord 

The Resolve of the Gods and Demons 

That message heard, 

The gods and demons cned, each host bestirred 
"Come, let us knowledge of this Self attam, 
Therewith aU worlds and all desires to gam ’’ 

Deputies of these become Disciples of the Lord 

Creatures 

Indra the gods dispatched The demons sent 
Virocana Each, upon one mission bent. 

The other found, without co-plaunmg, stand 
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Before the Lord, each holding in his hand 
The wood to hght his wished-for teacher's fire, 

Accepted, hved with liim, with one desire 
Consumed, the hfe for tw'o and thirty years 
That IS pursued with self-restraint by those 
Who study sacred lore 

The Lord’s Inquiry 

Asked then the Lord 
“Ye twam, for w'hat came ye'^” 

The Answter of the two Disciples 
With one accord 

Said they " ' The Self from e-sil freed and age 
And death and gnef, dispart from hunger’s rage 
And thirst’s, for whom the Real is his desire 
And his conception, seek ! Let no man tire 
To search him out and know" I That lore obtamed. 

Then all the worlds and all desires are gamed ’ 

Thou spakest thus, men say 0 Lord, have we, 

Him seekmg, spent this course with thee ’’ 

The Lord’s General Announcement of the Self 

Said he "That Person m the eye appears 
’T is he, learn 5"e, that know"s not death or fears 
Lo 1 Spirit — ^he ’’ 

THE SELF SEEN IN REFLEXION 
The Experiment 

"And this then whom we see 
In water and m mirror, who is he? ’’ 

"That person m the eye,” the Lord rephed, 

"In all reflectors certes is descried 
This dish of winter take Let each suiw"ey 
The self therem, and then to me each say 
Yhat of the Self he does not understand ” 

The}" looked mthm the dish upheld m hand 

"Yhat see ye?” asked the Lord "We see,” said they, 

“The Self itself m immature display. 
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Each item clear, to hair and nails ” “Now don,” 
Said he, “your garments rich, put jewels on, 

Attire yourselves with care and mcety 
Look m agam and say what now ye see ” 

So out at once the two went forth to don 
Their garments nch and jewels to put on. 

Attire themselves with care and mcety. 

And then looked m “What see ye now?” asked he 
Said they “Our self agam we look upon. 

In garments nch, with jewels now put on. 

And all attired with care and mcety ” 

“That IS the Self of which I spake,” said he, 

“The Person not by death or terrors seized, 

Lol Spint — ^he ” Heart-qmeted, much pleased, 

They went 


The Lord’s Verdict 

But, as they went, the Lord upon 
Them looked and said “Behold these two have gone. 
The Self not grasped or understood All they 
That hold That secret doctrme fall away ” 


The Doctrine thus announced Virocana transmits 

TO THE Devils 

Virocana, when to his host he came. 

To them did, tranquil still, that lore proclaim 
“Just this, the Self which with our eyes we see. 

That IS the Self which should exalted be 
And waited on The man who That deems great 
And waiteth on, both this and yonder state 
He gams ” 


That explains present-day use of the exclamation 

“Devilish-he !’’ 

That shews why now we flmg the name 
“Devdish’’ on that man vnth sharp-cut blame, 

VTio gives not, hath not faith, no offermg bids. 
"Deiohsh he!” — our cry When such one nds 
Hun of his mortal shell, his pals it deck 
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With, begged-for dress (or “ornament” — ^so reck 
They that !) , for with such trash these foohsh feign 
That they the world that hes beyond shall gam 

But Indra Discovers Danger in the Doctrine 

But Indra, ere he at the gods arrived. 

Saw plainly error was m this conmved 
"This body nchly clad, adorned, and tired. 

In its reflection is mdeed admired. 

But bhnd or lamed or maimed this fleshly frame. 

This reflex shows itself m each the same. 

And should this body pensh with decay. 

Completely This m consort falls away 
Nought to enjoy I see ” 

So HE RETURNS TO THE LORD OF CREATURES 

So turned he back, 

Untold the news m which he saw such lack 
With fuel for a teacher’s fire m hand 
He took agam before the Lord his stand 

At the Lord’s Inquiry he makes Complaint 

His late disciple then the Lord addressed 
"Thou, O Munificent, thy heart at rest, 

Departedst with Vnocana What then 
Doth brmg thee back, a supphant agam?” 

Said he, “If be this body nchly tned, 

The Self seen m reflection is adimred. 

But bhnd or lamed or maimed this fleshly frame. 

This reflex shows itself m each the same. 

And, should this body pensh with decay. 

Completely then doth this one fall away 
Nought to enjoy I see ” 

The Lord Invites him to a Second Course of 

Discipline 

"With him,” said he, 
"Munificent, ’t is so I will to thee. 

However, more concemmg this explam 
Dwell with me two and thirty years agam ” 
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The Self Dreams 
Thus second term of discipline passed through. 

The Lord declared “The Self that doth pursue, 
Exuberant, m dreams his glad career. 

That IS the Self that knows not death or fear.” 

Ikdra is agaih Disappointed 
So forth, heart-quieted agam, he went. 

But e’er he reached the gods felt discontent 
"Indeed, this Self m dreams, not bhnd is he. 

Nor lame, though bhnd or lame this body be 
Be there defect through which doth suffer This, 

Consorts not That to hkewise be amiss 
Yea, be one murdered, yet that self survives 
(See him then enter dreams of other hves) 

Natheless he, as it were, hath pam, is killed. 

Naked is stripped, vrth nausea thrilled. 

Yea, weeps Nought here enjoyable I see ” 

So, HE RETURNS AGAIN. 

Hied back the chief of gods accordmgty, 

Agam to take a would-be learner’s stand, 

A vashed-for teacher’s fuel m his hand 

The Lord invites him to a Third Course of Discipline 

Agam the Lord the supphant addressed 

“Thou, 0 ^Munificent, th)”^ heart at rest 

Departedst thence, pray tell me then 

Desirmg what, thou comest back agam^” 

“This self m dreams, whom thou commendest me. 
Though bhnd this body be, not bhnd is he. 

Nor lame if this be lame, defect m this, 

Fmds not That one himself m that amiss 
Yea, be one murdered, yet that Self survives 
(For enters he the dreams of other lives) 

Natheless he, as it were, hath pam, is killed. 

Naked is stnpped, wath nausea thrilled. 

Yea. weeps Nought here enjoyable I see'” 

"Munificent, 't is e\en so,” said he, 

"Mull him But jet again as pupil dwell 
\c'irs two and thirty More I thee would tell ” 
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Again the Lord the sujiphant addrc'^scd 
"Tliou, O ^Iunl^l(cnt, tin heart at rest 
Departeds! lienee, pray tell me then, 

Desiring what thou coincst back again ” 

Saul lu. " 1 his Self himself as 'I am he’ 

Knows not, noi beings lure, ii.ith gone, T sec, 

To pirishnunt entire Here to enjoy 
Is nought for me! Held back m my employ, 

I back to more of thee inquire have fared " 
"Munificent, with him,” the Lord declared, 

" T is even so But more there is to tell. 

Past which — no more Five years yet add, to dw'ell 
W'lth me " 

The One-hundred-and-one Years’ Course 
Five more did Indra spend, w'hich done, 

The total reached one hundred years and one 
Hence people say "The One Munificent 
As pupil with the Lord of Creatures spent 
One hundred years and one to learn the lore 
Of Spirit ” 
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THE SECRET LORE OF INDIA 

THE TRUE SELF 
The True Self Described 
That completing penod o’er, 

The Creatures’ Lord gave forth his last and best 
“Munificent,” said he, “by Death possessed 
This body is, and yet the Self m it holds sway. 

The Bodiless that knoweth not decay 
Possess the man that m a body dwells 
Pleasures and pains None these expels 
While m a body, but their dure stress 
Hath no affect upon the bodiless 
The wmd no body hath The clouds and flash 
Are bodiless, so too — ^the thunder crash 
When these past yonder space arise and reach 
At last the highest hght, then steps forth each 
In form its own With hun it is likewise 
Dreamless his sleep, serene he doth arise 
From out this body, highest hght he gams. 

Consort therewith, the form his own attams. 

Person supreme, supremely makes his way, 

Laughmg and making sport, with women gay, 

With chanots, or with friends No more he heeds 
His comrade old, his body Here certes leads 
The breath a draught-beast’s hfe m body’s yoke 1 

The Functions of the Self 
“Now, when toward space [here gazed forth he that spoke] 
The eye is set, the Person m the eye 
Looks out, the means by which he doth descry — 

The eye Mark, too, it is the Self as weU, 

That knows, the nostnls used, ‘This let me smell,’ 

The Self agam, that knows, on utterance bent, 

‘Now let me this express !’ his instrument — 

The voice, also the Self, that ‘Let me hear!’ 

Doth know, for that — ^his instrument, the ear. 

He too, that knows ‘This let me thmk,’ the mind — 

His means, his ‘eye divine’ — that name assigned, 

For gods the mind as eye have ta'en, where through 
Tliey may — he too — of things around take view'. 

And by that cjc, the mind, desires he sees 
And, by his choosing, takes his gladsome ease 
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THE ADVANTAGE OF KNOWLEDGE OF 
ONE’S NATURE 


From The Great Book of the Secret Teaching tn the Forest 


The Advantage of Kjiowledge of One’s 

Nature 

What should be Ascertained 
Who the young steer, his house, roof, post, rope, knows. 
Keeps ofi his cousms seven, who are foes 

The Information Given 

The breath that moves withm the mouth, then, know. 
With constant current through it, to and fro. 

The vital breath That is the pushful Steer, 

The House m which he dwells — one’s body here. 

Roof of the House — one’s head, the breath that through 
One’s body moves — ^the Post drave down to hold him to. 
Food as the Rope attached to that we find. 

Which to his house the pushful Steer doth bmd 

The Seven Gods and the Child 

But hath, with that but httle yet been told. 

For neict is here a wonder to unfold. 

For by the Child do Seven m worship stay. 

No one of which subrmtteth to decay. 

And, while they pay to him their reverence. 

Their several powers do they m him dispense. 

By these themselves imto the Child do bmd. 

Yea, do themselves vathm the Infant find 
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Extcndcth m tlie o\e’s red branching streaks 
Rudra, the Liglitmng-god, wlio vengeance wxeaks, 
With shrieks, as domi he dives from storm}' wack 
\\uh flaming scarlet back and belly black — 

See charred the scar that ripped the giant tree ! 

And o’er the c}e the water wells, there see 
'I'lie God of Ram And that diminutive 
In the eye’s chamber we who watch sec live, 

That to Ins window steps and out doth peer 
And restless moves as we to him draw near, 

^\^lat IS he but the Sun-god in the sky. 

There m the dark, the while supreme on high? 
Gleams in that dark a spark of love or ire, 

\Mio in that kindles but the God of Fire? 

In constrast with the black, behold the wlute, 

^^hat that but Indra, Chief-god’s, realm, wEo might 
Doth vaunt within the re-illummed sk}'. 

The darkening serpent slam, erst coiled on high. 

The cows set free that give the ram’ Sec thnd 
Tlic Earth its w’cft along eye’s under lid, 

In upper lash the Heaven on Imn its hold 
Maintam 


The man, who know’cth, be it told. 
That these do thus in him for help avail 
And worship him, his food shall never fail 
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THE EIGHT WARDENS OF THE HEAD. 


Frojn The Great Book of the Secret Teaching in the Forest. 


The Eight Wardens of the Head 

This verse we find 

“ There is a cup 

With opening downward bottom up ” 

" Within it,” It proceeds to teU, 

" Doth every form of glor}^ dwell, 

And round its run seers seven sit, 

Theu: ward to keep three pairs — ^to wit 
The pairs that hear and see and smell — 

And one who tastes And mark thou well. 
That voice doth there an eighth seer make, 
Whom Spint doth for comrade take ” 


* 1 
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THE HOMAGE OF ALL THINGS TO HIM 
WHO IN ALL THINGS SEES THE SELF. 


From The Great Bool of t/.c Secret Teaching in the Forest. 


The Homao;e of All Thino:s to Him who 

O O 

in All Things sees tlie Self 

As nobles, policemen, chanot-dnvers, heads 
Of ^'lllages, alert, his ]oume3*’s dreads 
O’ercome, ^\*alt on their Kmg seen d^a^\•mg mgh, 

With gifts of food, dunk, lodgmg, this their erj* — 

“Our King, our King, he comes’” So all thm^ wait 
On him ^\ho sees m all things small or great 
The Self “The Spint comes’” the erj’ they lift, 

And glad is he, glad — all, at each their gift 
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THE MEANING OF THE THUNDER 


From The Great Book of the Secret Teaching in the Forest. 


The Meaning of the Thunder 

Introduction 

Now leaxn what means that sharp portentous cry, 
The “Dal Dal Dal” repeated m the sky 

The Lord’s Parting Word 

Unto the Creatures’ Lord m ancient day 

His threefold offspnng — gods, men, demons they — 

As humble pupils came with him to stay. 

That he might them m sacred learning ground 
(Just as m custom now our youths are bound) , 

And, when their course of studentship expired. 

Each company a partmg-word desired 

The "DaI” to the Gods 

First came the gods their farewell-word to seek 
“Last counsel now we would his honour speak ’’ 

But nought to them on wait he utter would 
Save “Dal’’ and asked "Now, have ye understood? 
“We have his honour understood,’’ said they, 

“Thou 'Damyatal’ (subdue yourselves 1) didst say” 

The “DaI” to Men 

Men next drew near their farewell-word to seek 
“Do thou a valediction to us speak”. 

But hkewise nought to them vouchsafe he would 
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Save “Da! ” and asked "No\\, have ye understood?" 
"We have his honour understood,” said they, 

"His honour 'Datta’’ (Give*) to us didst say” 

The "Da!" to the Demons 

-fVnd next the demons came his vord to seek 
"Will now to us his honour deign to speak?" 

But nought again to them announce he would 
Save "Dal" and asked "Now, have ye understood^" 
"\\e have his honour understood," said they, 

"Thou ‘ Ddyadhvam 1 ’ (Be kind!) to us didst sa}' " 

So, still w’e hear reverberate on high 

That three times "Da>” throughout the sk5^ 

A Comment by the West 

Did thus these Easterns recognise. 

As uigcnt bidding from the skies. 

That c\ cn gods must practice “ Be subdued! " 

Would they not be by whelming fate pursued , 

Tliat men who would as human beings live 
IMust make the motto of their conduct " Give! ” , 

That demons too, w ould thej* not uproot find. 

Must with their torments ever mix " Be kmd! " 

So each give ear 
Tliat now' doth hear 
That sharp portentous sound ! 

Be god, or man, or demon thou. 

At this loud erj^ from heaven bow ! 

Let chanty be found I 

Perchance ’t is hmted Gods and demons yet 
Their savmg motto keep, but men forget 
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THE SUPREMACY OF THE REAL: 


From The Great Book of the Secret Teaching in the Forest. 


The Supremacy of die Real 

This world at first have seen, should we, 
Had we been there the sight to see, 

The Waters, nothing else, to be, 

Witnessed their seeming-vacuous surge 
From out itself the Spint urge, 

For be, my dear, this knowTi to thee 
Spirit the Real mdeed to be , 

Seen Spirit from itself make nse 
The Lord of Births before our eyes. 

Next viewed that Lord the gods produce. 
Great powers from out himself let loose 
That hold the Real as Real m awe 
Such was the sight our seers saw. 
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THE SUPREME AUSTERITIES: 

From The Great Book of the Secret Teaching in the Forest, 


The Supreme Austerities 

Say ye? “High ascete, he who stands 

Showing the crowd his bony hands 
And stanng nbs, so wins surpnse 
By these self-pressed austenties “ 

Nay ! Rather he who steins hfe's ills, 

Abjures dark passions, spites their thrills. 
By sickness broken, bears the blow 

Say ye? "Great master, who doth go 
Withm the forest from his own 
To merge his thoughts m session lone ” 
Nay ' This, the dead man earned there. 

Who be his bearers unaware 

Say ye? "Supreme — ^he who desires 

Hath quenched m servmg altar fires “ 
Nay 1 This, the dead upon the wood. 

Whose flesh the fire consumes as food, 
Thus bearmg, as its flames ascend. 

The flesh entirely to its end 


Outhned m each of these see ye 

An acme of austenty 

If wit of that hath entered m. 

That man the world supreme doth wm 
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THE NECESSITY THAT THE SELF SHOULD 
REVEAL ITSELF TO ITSELF: 


From 


The Secret Teaching of the Possessor of the White Mules, 
The Secret Teaching by Katha, and 
The Secret Teaching to the Tonsured 


The Necessity that the Self should reveal 

itself to itself 

A The Misery of the Individual Soul ignorant of 

ITS TRUE Self 

Within the all-things-quickenmg reel, 

In aU things set, the Spmt- wheel, 

Deeming, through that so dazzhng art. 

The Driver and himself apart. 

Flutters the swan 
Lol welcomed by Him graciously. 

He enters immortahty. 

His anguish gone 

B The Necessity of Abstention from Evil, of 
Intent Will, and of Peace 

Not he who hath not made to cease 
His ways from ill, m will not tense. 

Nor hath m mmd reached calm and peace. 

Can gam Him by mtelligence 

C This Self not gained by Learning 

This Self — not by mstruction gamed is He, 

Nor by much hearmg, or sagacity 
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V horn He doth choose, ’t is he that doth Him take, 
Whose body He doth choose His own to make 

D Tun RnvELATioN in the Heart 

Smaller than world’s minutest part, 

And past the greatest great as well, 

Tlie Self \\ithm the creature’s heart. 

Set down w'ltlun the hidden cell. 

The Effortless, the creature sees, 

And lo I thereat his sorrow' flees , 

The greatness of the Self descries 
Made manifest before his eyes 
By the Implantcr’s favour kind. 

To him thus graciously inclined 

E. Characteristics or the Self and the Effect of 
Thinking upon the Self 

Him, sitting, that doth far pursue. 

And, lying, everywhere dotli hie, 

The god of joy and not-joy, w'ho 
Can otlier claim to know than I? 

Among th’ embodied bodiless. 

Among th’ unsteady ever staid, 

Tliat outward doth His presence press. 

The Self, wfliom, viewing m one’s mmd. 

As He His glory doth unbind, 

Means bummg grief as ashes laid 



Notes on tlie Selections 

I THE WORLD AS THE HORSE-SACRIFICE, 

BAU I I 

The Horse-Sacnftce, a^va-medha (d^va, m horse [Cp Gk 
hippos, dialectic ikkos, Lat equiisl, m6dha, m (i) jmce 
of meat, (2) sap and strength, essential part, esp of the 
sacrificial victim , (3) sacrificial victim , animal sacrifice) 

[L] 

Wmtermtz teUs us that the Horse-Sacnfice was one which 
“only a mighty kmg, a powerful conqueror, or lord of the 
world might offer Old sagas and epic poems report kings 
of old time, who fulfilled this offermg, and it meant the 
highest fame for a ruler if one could say of him 'He has 
offered the horse-sacnfice ’ 

L D Barnett, m his Antiquities of India, informs us that 
the stalhon chosen for sacrifice was, after certam offerings had 
been performed, brought out and, after further ceremonial, 
allowed to roam about for a year at its oivn free will, guarded 
by a troop of youths who protected it from harm ® 

The mode by which the claim was secured which the 
performance of the sacrifice imphed is thus described by 
Arthur W Ryder “ If a kmg aspired to the title of emperor 
or kmg of kmgs he was at hberty to celebrate the Horse- 
Sacnfice A horse was set free to wander at will for a ye^> 
and was escorted by a band of noble youths who were not 
permitted to mterfere with its movements If the horse 
wandered mto the territory of another kmg, such a king 
must either submit to be vassal of the horse’s owner or must 
fight him If the owner of the horse received the sub- 
nussion, with or without fightmg, of all the kmgs mto whose 
temtones the horse wandered durmg the year of freedom, 
he offered the horse m sacrifice and assumed the unponal 
title ”8 

As to the spiritual efl&cacy of the horse-sacnfice Wmtermtz 
quotes this from the ^ata-patha Brahmana "Venly he 
who performs the horse-sacnfice makes Praja-pati [the 

^ Wmtenutz, Geschtchte der Indtschen Literatur, I, 151— 

“ See L D Barnett Antiquities of India, p 169— 

® Arthur W Ryder, Kalidasa, p 128 

158 
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Lord of Croaturct'] complete and himself becomes complete^, 
and this, indeed, is the atonement for everything, the remedy 
foi everything Fhcreby the gods redeem all sm, and he 
who performs that sacnfice redeems all sin ”” 

“ TJic Flood,” sam-udrA, m a gathering of waters [‘a con- 
fluence,’ Vud, ‘spring, flow ’ (Cp Lat ‘W’ave’, Gk 

Eng TcaZ-rr) -I- sam, ‘ together '] [L] Seep 208 
" mothci -place,” yom, ‘womb ’ See p 1S3 

” elves tjt sky,” Gandharvas. Sec Vocabiilar5’^ 
he ihc iidcr, so Ins ivoild” 

In a lecture delivered in Moscow* in 1918, after the Russian 
Rc\olution, in memor)' of Leo Tolstoi, at a pubhc session 
of the Society of True Freedom, Valentine Bulgakov, who, 
Dr Hans Hartmann tells us, w’as “Tolstoi's last secre- 
tarjf and the whole time of Tolstoi’s end shared Tolstoi’s 
life inner and outer,’ gives a description of the great 
Russian’s message that corresponds to the teaclnng here 
“It IS an error,’’ says Bulgakov, “to think ^that Tolstoi 
makes a summons only to organise agricultural communities, 
to abstain from flesh, to w'ear a blouse, and put on peasant’s 
boots The cr}' he raises is not for external renunciation, 
but complete inner transformation li is in so far as the 
individual transforms himself, that he is adapted to become 
helper to the transfoimation of the woild” [emphatic printing 
m German translation, from the onginal Russian] ^ 

“ Seem these two twilights in our eyes to glow with blood of 
Sacrifice ’’ “ So did these men the Law descry ' The 

All to be the All to be must die 1 ’ ’’ 

Compare Robert Bndges’s hues m The Testament of Beauty 
dclicat as the shifting hues 
that sanctif}'’ the silent da\vn with w’onder-gleams, 
whose evanescence is the seal of their glor}^ 
consumed in self-becoming of eternity, 
till every moment as it flyeth, cryeth “Seize, 

Seize me er’ I die 1 I am the Life of Life ’’ (U 1351-6 ) 

^ The universe \\'as regarded as the Evolution of Prajapati A mode of 
that E\ olution is described in Selection 2 (BAU i 2) 

® Wintomitz, A Concise Dictionary of Eastern Rchgions, Art "Aiva- 
medha ” 

“ Dr Hons Hartmann in Foreword to the pamphlet entitled Leo Tolstoi 
Mild die Gegenwart, which contains the lecture here quoted and others by 
Bulgakov regarding Tolstoi 
* P II of said pamphlet 

n 
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“To meet the cost — the placid depth of Endless Peace” 

Contrast with the omnipotent sacrifice ansmg out of the 
ocean of eternal peace, that is taught m this Upamshad, 
the “ommpotent pleasure” with "divmation of Love” 
that arises out of the same Nature’s calm according to 
Robert Bndges’s teachmg m his Testament of Beauty 

the oceantide of the omnipotent Pleasm* of God, 
flushmg all avenues of life, and unawares 
by thousandfold approach forestalling its full flood 
with divmation of the secret contacts of Love, — 
of famtest ecstasies aslumber m Nature's calm (11 1344-8) 

2 THE EVOLUTION OF THE COSMOS 

BAU I 2 

“0 mark thou well how much doth Voice, 

When we her words inspect, make known ” 

The profound way m which these ancient Aryans regarded 
the announcements of Voice seems to be well illustrated by 
Coleridge’s meditations on grammar m the Greek Grammar 
he prepared for his son 

And from this last distmction, or speaes of causative 
motion, steppmg mto life or existence, expressed as a 
simple act of bemg, or say, rather, words that expr^s 
bemg as an act, these are very significantly called veros- 
suhstantive (J am), even as when a mathematician con- 
ceives a hne as existmg m consequence of the motion or 
fluxion, that is, the perpetual flowmg-m, of its constituent 
pomts, but conceive it as one motionless whole, and you 
have then the noun ^ 

"Arkd,” the gleam (Vrc, beam, smg [praise]) [L] 

Hillebrandt quotes an account of the creation m The 
^atapatha Brahmana ("the Sacred Teachmg m a Hundred 
Paths,”) X 5 3 iff , m which it is said that the muid 
becommg possessed of a body beheld its 36,000 arkd 
which were formed of mmd, and arranged m nund, 
states that Eggehng remarks on that, upon the basis of the 
Indian commentary, that the 36,000 fires are the days of a 
man’s life, the years bemg computed at 360 days and a man s 
hfe at 100 years ^ 

* Times Lit Supplement, 7 Nov , 1929 

* Alf Hillebrandt, Aits Brahmanas iind Upanxshaden, pp 24 and 17^ 
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"the hjafos’ S07i,” dpam ndpat 

^lacdonell infers from this deity having three times apphed 
to him in the Rig\'’eda the epithet "swiftiy-speedmg/' which 
in its only other occurrence m the Rigveda refers to Agm, 
the Fire-god, that Apam napat appears to represent the 
hghtnmg form of Agm that lurks m the cloud He tells 
us further that this deity goes back to the Indo-Iraman 
penod, bemg found m the Avesta as a spint of the waters 
who hves m their depths and is said to have seized the 
bnghtness m the depth of the ocean ^ 

“He steadfast in the watcis stands ” 

There can be httle doubt that the image m the speaker’s 
mmd IS that of a great ox standmg m water, as one of a 
people who were cow-farmers would see him stand on some 
hot day The waters here referred to are the primeval 
waters The ox is thus a representation here of the world. 
Specifically, the bull of the herd was the creature m this 
imagery, the vuile productiveness of the bull presentmg 
the abundant productiveness of the universe Note the 
detaihng of the image m WJtat Cejiain Creatures of the 
Wilderness taught Satyakdma, Selection 7, where each of 
the four quarters of the world-ox is named 

The primeval waters which are here represented are 
regarded by these ancient philosophers as the waters we now 
behold stdl with us and stdl connected, and thus yet one 
flood, although m the great masses of the clouds and the 
ocean- and m the lesser volumes of lakes and m the runlets 
of the streams they are subdl^nded, albeit momentarily; 
for these allocates were observed to be perpetually passmg 
mto and out of each other For these philosophers, vnth 
this umty of the waters ever m then mind, the waters 
came to be regarded as the standard miage of the One 

Here, then, we have m the ox standmg m the pool an 
image of the world as stfll stationed m the great primeval 
waters from which it arose (see the Supremacy of the Real, 
Selection 20) There is no doubt also the idea m the 

Vcdic Reader for SUidcitts, p 69 

® Note the same emty and the same distnbution m Gen 1 and for the 
more particular distribution described by the early Indians, see ap m 
Voc 
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speaker's mind of the sacrificial horse representmg the 
umverse, and he comes to that at the close of the 
Upamshad as it is now put together But it looks likely 
that either the more famihar image of the ox rose at this 
moment mto his mmd, or that this part of the Upamshad 
was of different ongm from the latter part, and the 
two parts came eventually to be jomed mto one 

“Loving to raise a crooning voice" 

The coUusion of the movement of the air with movement 
of the sun at nsmg or settmg which the Upamshads 
pomtedly make note of is well pictured by Edgell Richwood 
with regard to the sunrise 

Dawn is a miracle each mght debates, 
which faith may prophesy but luck dictates 
How long can Earth, our old and heavy dame, 
keep at her tumbhng tnck and not fall lame? 

Yet every mormng like a girl she lands, 
sweeps the hair from her eyes with wmdy hands, 
then, smiling at her men on hill and plam, 
dries off the dew and turns to toil agam ^ 

The Western poet’s comparison here of the dawn to a 
maiden is, of course, it may be added, a fondly dwelt-upon 
conception m the Rigveda See hymns quoted m A A 
Macdoneh's and m E J Thomas’s Selections from the 
Rigveda 

“For man and wife were not . as yet dispart ’’ 

BAU 14 describes the Self (Atman) as “alone, m the 
form of a person,” then, first attnbutmg to him fear because 
he was alone, and, next, fear departmg for he thought 
“Of what am I afraid^” proceeds to say “Venly he had 
no dehght Therefore one alone has no dehght He 
desired a second He was, mdeed, as large as a woman and 
a man closely embraced He caused that self to fall 
mto two pieces Therefrom arose a husband (pati) ^ 
wife (patni) Therefore this [is true] 'Oneself (sva)^ is hke 
a half-fragment,’ as Ya]navalkya used to say Therefore 
this space is filled with a wife ’’ 

* In his Invocations to Angels and the Happy New Year 
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"cried BJmi !” 

Here is the pychic self refusing to give itself for ab- 
sorption by the Absolute vhich is m this Upanishad 
regarded as Death 

^^'e may vitli the fear of absorption here depicted com- 
pare the fear of the present moment m the appeal (noted 
already m notes on No i), Robert Bndges describes the 
present moment addressmg to the psychic life to seize it, 
that is, to use it to the full, so that not onl}’' it, the present 
moment, may hve, but that the ps3*chic hfe itself may hve, 
because the present moment, vhen seized, is its hfe The 
Absolute IS regarded b}* the Western Poet in the same 
manner as it is our Upanishad. as the past to be absorbed 
into Avhich is regarded as death. 

evex3* moment as it fl^eth, cr\*eth "Seized 
Seize me er’ I die ' I am the Life of Life ” 

Tie Testamt'hf of Bea’ily, 11 1355-6 

"imuiediate frotr hnr self the verses ” 

Here the Rig\'eda ("Knowledge put m Verses”) — see 
Veda in Vocab — ^is tlie first utterance of the Creator’s voice 

This behef vas succeeded b\' a later \'iew which became 
the orthodox view, which Professor Dasgupta explains m 
his book on Hindu mj'sticism According to this later 
Mew , he tells us, the sacred verses and the sacnfiaal manuals 
came from no author at all human or di\me Tliey were 
uncreated The\' were diMne m themsehes Tlieir com- 
mands were recarded as catecroncal m nature and eternal 
m cliaractcr No one, not even such a higli personahty 
as the Onginal Source, uttered tliem Here then was a 
htcrature existent in itself and transcendent Its content 
was the seexet laws of the unnerse He points out how 
difiexent this is from the Chnstian conception of Revelation 
ol the Word, in which the existence of a Inmg God is posited, 
who IS able and willing to re\eal hi^ will In this specific 
Hindu Mew there arc laws but there is no law p\ or ^ 

"jcftinlas xei.erri 

11 V c'l c it e gefs {> e Ya to -I e'a 

Professor Floonitield thu'i cesenbes the formulTS of the 
Yanir-\'eda '‘The\ areinpro?e otten more c* Ie>s rh\ th nic, 

’ c' T' 'p 7 S, 15 ■ - N i-' 
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often bnef and concise, mere dedications or swift prayers, 
accompanying an action, and sometimes hardly addressed 
to anyone m particular So, for mstance, ‘ Thee for Agm 1 ’ 
or 'This to Agml' mdicate that the object is dedicated to 
the God of Fne, or 'Thee for strength,' a brief prayer or 
rather magicaliy-compeUmg wish that the use of a certain 
article by the sacnflcer may give him strength But from 
this brevity they swell out to long solemn litanies that 
betray at tunes such a measure of good sense as may be 
expected at best m these domgs, but often sink to the 
deepest depths of unbecdity, mere verbiage intent upon 
silly puns on the names of thmgs that are used at the 
sacrifice When an animal victim is tied to the post, we 
find the priest addressmg to the rope these words ‘Do not 
turn serpent. Do not turn viper 1 ’ 

“to sport in pattern moulds of music the Sdma~Veda 

"In the Veda of Music," Professor Bloomfield tells us, 
"there are no connected hymns, only more or less detached 
verses, borrowed m the mam from the Rig-veda Even 
the sense of these verses is subordinated to the music to 
which the5'’ are set There are two forms of stanzas One 
with the text and the musical notes The other ivith 
certain phantastic exclamatory syllables introduced, such 
as om, hau, hai, hoyi or him, and at the end of the stanzas 
certain exclamations, such as atha, a, im, and sat They 
remind us m a way of the Swiss and Tyrolese 'yodels, 
mtroduced into the songs of these countries as a sort of 
cadenzas to heighten the musical effect 

“Fame and Forcefulness’’ ya^o-viryam 
ya§as, n fame, honor [L]. 

viryd, n (i) 'manliness, courage, strength', (2) (con- 
crete) ‘heroic deed' [Note vlrd, m 'man,' esp 'man 
of might ' Cp Lat vir] [L] 

"clnld of morning mist” 

Sec on p 160 HiUebrandt on arkd 

"sou of the Thundercloud” 

See p 57, II 31-33 and on p 161 Macdonell on npiim nApat 

* /ir/iricn cf the 1 eda p 33 

' Ji'e ilton 0/ the ledt p 37 


* See Siivia-Veda in \ oc 
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"Here then fs sacrifice ,,, aid there rruard” 

These lines embod}’- the interpretation of ^amkara who 
comments thus. "He 'v^ho is the sacrifice which is 
performed b}* means of animals is also described as the visible 
reivard m the words ‘He is the A^vamedha.’ ^Mio? 
The answer is* He who ‘shines/ ^•lz Savitr (the sun), who 
manifests the world bi' his splendour. ‘His body,' that is, 
the body of hmi who is at the same time the reward and the 
sacxihee, ‘is the year.’ Because the sacrifice which repre- 
sents hun IS only performed by means of fire, the reward is 
described by the s3mbol of the sacrifice. This terrestrial 
fire arkd is the cause of perfomung the sacrifice. . . The 

fire and the Aditya [the sun] are arkd and Asvamedha, the 
sacrifice and the reward. Arkd, the terrestial fire, as the 
visible acuon, is accomplished bt* fire. Because the reward 
(Savitri) is the efiect of the sacrifice, it (the reivard) is 
described bi' the emblem of sacrifice. Therefore it is said 
Aditya is the Asvamedha.”^ 

These Ttco Fires are Ohc D.tii Jy 
^amkara explains that here we are told that " 'They,' that 
IS Agni [Fire] and Adxtya [sun], that i? cause and effect, 
sacrifice and reward, ‘ are one divmitt* ’ " The ‘ one divimt}'* 
here meant, he goes on to say, is Death. ‘Being one before, 
he IS now ditaded to correspond to the division* sacrifice, 
performer, effect ; and thus becomes threefold ; but, when the 
ceremonies have been accomplished, he agam becomes one 
divinit}*, viz Death Death then represents the reward 

T],e Tnii}} ph of Him xcl.o h exes tJ :s 

$amkara thus mterprets* "^^hosoever knows him, the 

Aivaraedha, as one deitt* m this manner ‘ I am this death, 

the ASvamedha, one deiti*; this state is gamed by me as 

being hke the Horse and the Fire,' that man overcomes the 

second death That is to say, haimg once died, he is not 

bom agam for the second death We read ‘Death does 

not obtain hmi ' Because ‘Death becomes his 

soul,' that IS the soul of him who knows death m this 

manner; or, death becoming thus the reward, ‘he becomes 

one of these deities,’ the which is his reward. 

^ Ti'xasl'ition in Tars^-' Pnrc'f'a^ Vt::r s^j:£s pab br Rajaram 
Ttikainin Tatv-a for the Bombav Theosopbical Fund, Bcabav, 1906. p 79 
» 7 c, p So' p So 
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Compare with the above these lines of E G A Holmes in 
The Cieed of my Hcmt 

I breathe the breath of the morning I am one wtli the 
one World-Soul 

I live my own life no longer, but the life of the living 
Wliole 

I am more than self I am selfless I am more than self 
I am I 

I have found the springs of my being m the flush of the 
eastern sk} 

I — the true self, the spint, the self that is bom of death — 
I have found the flame of my being m the morn’s ambrosial 
breath 

I lose my life for a season I lose it bc5'ond recall 
But I find It renewed, rekindled, in the life of the One, 
the All 1 

3 THE EMANATIONS FROM AND THE RETURN 
TO ITSELF OF THE UNITIVE SELF 
TU 2 1-5, 8c, 3 4 b- 5 , 6 

For ongm of the name. Partridge Disciples, of those for 
whom this Upanishad was intended, see Taittiriyas 
m Voc 

om, see Voc 

"existence, consciousness, the infinite" 

These three Belvalkar and Ranade, translating satyam, 
jnanam, an-antam, ‘truth, knowledge, infinity,' hold are 
each meant to be a complete expression of the Absolute, 
not simply a third part thereof [CP p 388 ] 

"that doth its tremor hen,” vipa^-cit, ‘knowmg mspiration 

[M] 

vipas, n ‘mspiration’ [M] From Vvip, ‘be m trembling 
agitation ’ , ‘ tremble or shake ’ [Cf Lat vibrdre, ' shake, 
brandish’, Eng ‘waver’, Eng frequentative ‘whif&e, 
veer about, blow m gusts’, ‘whiffle’-tree, so called from 
its constant jerky motion (-tree means ‘wooden bar ) ] 

[L] 

V cit, (i) ‘look at, notice’ , (2) ‘be mtent upon’ , (3) ‘under- 
stand, know ’ [L ] 
person, purusa See Voc 
Oxford Book of Enghsh Myshcal Verse 
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The Five Increasingly Ethereal Persons of the 

Return 

Belvalkax and Ranade explain these successive forms 
of person to be simply "allegoncal representations of 
certam psychological conceptions ” All that is meant is 
that man is "made up of a physical body, of vital air, of 
mmd and mtehect, and of the faculty which enables him to 
enjoy an ecstatic theona ” They protest agamst the 
occultist’s discovery here of “vanous bodies mcluded one 
vithm the other, as a Pandora’s box, namely, the physical, 
astral, mental, mtmtional, and beatific bo^es 

While sharmg this view so far as the occultist’s ‘bodies’ 
are concerned we would protest agamst merely certam 
psychological conditions bemg meant Plainly we have 
successive modes of person here We recollect Aristotle’s 
doctrme of the three souls m a man, and how we read m 
Scripture of the ‘will of the flesh,’ ‘the body of death,’ ‘the 
new man created from above,’ forms of existence that are 
not simply psychological conditions, but modes of person- 
ahty 

See summary of characters of these five persons m note 
on punisa m the Vocabulary 

"And delved hird-shaped the altar-bed” 

The name given to the altar was vedi Ongmally it was 
a space excavated two or three mches mto the groimd, m 
which space the fire was set Round the space was spread 
grass as a seat for tlie gods and the offerers In later times we 
find altars built of bncks The different shapes m which 
these might be bmlt are mentioned as early as the Taittuiya 
Collection (Samhita) of Sentences, of which the Taittiriya 
Upamshad is the lUummative conclusion (which every 
Upamshad attached to a ‘Collection’ is designed to be) 
We find in course of tune "a falcon-shaped altar bmlt of 
square bncks or an altar of the shape of a falcon ivith 
curved vings and outspread tad, a heron-shaped altar vuth 
two feet, one of the shape of the forepart of the poles of a 
chanot, an equilateral tnangle, another of the form of two 
such tnangles jomed at theur bases, several wheel-shaped 
or circular altars, tortoise-shaped, etc The area of the 

^ CP , p 250-1 
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earliest species of altars was to be 7^ square purusas, the 
term purusa (man) denotmg the height of a man with 
uphfted arms ” [See J Jolly m Hastmgs’s EncyclopcBdta 
of Religion and Ethics, art Altar ] 

Praise of Food 

"Hence we it 'annam I' ]featin ' !’] greet ” 

There is here a play upon the common name for food — 
‘annam’, based upon the fact, one would suppose, that 
annam m Sanskrit has resemblance to both a past partiaple 
and a present participle So, 'eatm',' which bnngs to mind 
both ‘eaten’ and ‘eatmg,’ would represent m Enghsh the 
play here 

The Third Form Made of the Gain-seeking Mind 

" Atharvdngirasas," a collection that has come to be known 
as the Atharva-Veda 

The Atharvans and Angirases were two m5rthical famihes 
of priests descended from Atharvan and Angiras respec- 
tively, these two bemg supposed to be the authors of the 
Atharva-Veda Atharvan is supposed to mean ‘having to 
do with fire’, and Angiras, ‘messenger’ between gods and 
men (note the Greek angelos, ‘messenger,’ ‘angel’) [See 
Atharvan, Atharva-Veda and Angirases m Voc ] 

"teaching,” ade^a 

Deussen and Hume think that probably the Brahmanas 
are here referred to, which contam ‘teachmg’ concenung 
the sacrifices [See Brahmana m Voc ] 

The Song of the Unitive Self after it has Returned 

TO ITSELF 

With the Song cp the hnes quoted from EGA Holmes s 
Cieed of my Heaii on p 166 

"Food-eater I absorb them ” 

Compare the opening fines of the same poem 

A flame m my heart is kmdled by the might of the mom s 
pure breath 

A passion beyond all passion 
A love that consumes and quickens 
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Also these hnes from Edith Matilda Thomas's Spirit to 
Sp 17 it 

I am the flower by the wood-path 
The bird m its nest m the thicket. 

The planet that leads the mght-legions 
And I am the soft-droppmg ram, the snow with its 
fluttermg swarms. 

The summer-day cloud on the hill-tops . 

The wmd from the south and the west, the voice that 
smgs courage m storms^ 

"law,” rta {See rta m Voc ) 

"I am food aitd the eater of food I eat” 

That IS, as Ranade puts it “ I am Death to the very God 
of Death ”2 

4 MACROCOSM AND MICROCOSM 
BAU 5 5 3-4 

" Bhuh I bhuvah I svah ” 

Vocatives, wntten bhus, bhuvas, svar the three sacred 
and m3^tic utterances, ‘earth 1 atmosphere! sunl’ 

Bhii, 'the place of bemg, the world, space', plur , bhuvas, 
'worlds, spaces,' mterpreted as ‘air’ or ‘atmosphere’ when 
taken as the utterance between bhflhl and svahl [-v/bhu, 
‘become, come mto bemg, arise, happen, take place, exist ' 
Cp Gk eplm, ‘became, grew'; Lat fmt, 'w^as', Eng he^ 
Thus bhu and bhuvas mean ongmally ‘an existing’ and 
‘these which exist,’ and then ‘place or places of existence ’ 
So, Eng dwelling and abode, and Lat mansio, which mean 
onginally ‘a waiting,’ ‘an abidmg,’ and then ‘an abidmg 
place, mansion ’ 

Svar, pronoimced suar m the Veda, ‘the sun ’ [Cp Gk 
Scir-ios, Scir, ‘sun, dog-star', sel-ene, ‘moon’, Lat ser-enus, 
‘bnght’, sol, ‘sun’, Eng sweat, ‘bum, glow, waste away by 
heat,’ whence sweltry or [L ] 

"these do answer each to each ” 

This remmds us of Cardmal Nicholas of Cusa’s (1401- 
1464) statement that each thmg m the umverse is a speaal 
contraction of the whole {omms ics acin existens contraht 
univcisa, at suit actu id quod cst), and more completely than 

^ Oxfoid Book of Eiigitsh Mystical Verse * CS , p loo 
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m other beings does the world mirror itself m man, briefly 
put, man is “the world m mmiature” (a parvus mundus) ^ 

5 THE OPEN WAY AT DEATH 
BAU 552 

“See This from That his life-breaths bring, 

While That sends rays on This to cling ’’ 

“Life-breaths,” prana See Voc 

This act of the sun is presented on a monument of King 
Aken-aten {Amenhotep IV), about 1370 b c m Egypt 
Rays endmg m hands are sculptured, stretching down upon 
the Kmg from the radiant disk (aten) as he presents ofienngs 
From the disk and also from the hand that is immediately 
m front of the Kmg hangs the ankh, the symbol of hfe ^ 

It is weU to pomt out, however, that, while m the section 
of the Brahmana that is here presented a person is depicted 
as resident m the sun, the rehgion portrayed on the Egyptian 
monument was protestant against such conception Fhnders 
Petne teUs us that the Aten, the radiant disk, was “entirely 
separate from the theology of Ra, the sun-god The disk 
was never represented by any human or animal figure, and 
by the devotee of the Aten the worship of Ra was proscribed 
The object of worship mdeed was not so much the disk as 
it was the rays or rai:ant energies that proceeded from the 
sun, these bemg shown [as m the monument above described], 
each endmg in hands that gave hfe and domimon and 
accepted offerings ” This punfied form of devotion con- 
nected with the sun was “restricted,” he tells us, “withm 
half a century or less, the first traces appeanng under 
Amenhotep III, the full development under his son Aken- 
aten [depicted on the monmnent aheady referred to], and 
the end of it under Tut-ankh-amon 

The idea of hands that touch is found m connexion with 
the moon m one of the Seven Hundred Strophes m the 
Maharashtri dialect collected by Kmg Hala, who probably 

^ Ucberw eg-Hemze on Nicolas Cusanus m Gesch d Phil , HI. 5 ° 

-The monument is pictured m article “Aegypten” in Religion 
Geschichte und Gcgenwart ^ edited by F M Schiele 

® Article, “Egjrptian Religion," p 248 by W Fhnders Petne, in 
Hastings’s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 
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reipicd m the first or second centur}’- of our crad m this 
cntroat\ of a lo\ c-struck maiden to the moon 
0 holy lucent Forehead-sign 
And Crown, Thou Moon, of Hca\cn above. 

On me too lay the shining hands 
\Miercwith thou nearer drawest mj’’ Io\e- 

6 THE CITEED OF ^AN^ILYA 
cu 314 

" purpose,” kratu See p 204 

Tlic comprehensive power we find here attributed to the 
soul m the Creed of Sanddya is w ell expressed Loerke, one 
of the so-called cosmo-ccntnc school of poets m German}’^ 
after the Great War, m this verse of his, which evndently 
depicts the confusion of the nations that followed that 
catastrophe 

Peoples like a surging main,^ 

So much blood and so mucli pain ' 

Tumult V ast ' 3 ct doth it all 
In one’s loneliness befall 

W^'e may notice also how distinctly Emerson’s descnption 
of the Soul watlun us as bemg property what he calls the 
0 \er-Soul, agrees vnth tlie above teaching of Sandil3'a 
"iVU goes to show’ that the soul m man is not an organ at 
all, but anmiates and exercises the organs, it is not a facult3^ 
but a hght , it IS not the mtellect or the wiU, but the master 
of the intellect and the wall — is the vast background of our 
bemg, in v\hich these he — an immensity that is not possessed 
and that cannot be possessed Man is tlius a stream whose 
source is hidden, his being is descending mto him from w’hence 
he knows not I am constrained every moment to 

acknow’ledge a higher ongm for ev’ents than the wall I call 
mine As wath ev’ents, so is it wath thoughts 

"The Supreme Cntic on all the errors of the past and the 
present, and the only Prophet of that which must be, is 
that Great Nature m v\hich w’e rest as the earth hes m the 
soft arms of the atmosphere, that Umt}’’, that Ov’’er-soul, 
withm ^^hlch every man's particular being is contained and 

* Hdmuth -von Glasenapp in Otto \-on Gltisenapp’s Indische Gedtchte, 

t> XRl* 

* Otto -von Glasenapp’s Ivdtsche Gedtchte, p 71 

* Stetgevder, sturzctider, Volker beharrendcs Btid 

*In ‘ Hmter dem Honzont" in Der Ldngste Tag (Berlin Fischer) 
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made one with aU other, that Common Heart of which all 
smcere conversation is the worship, to which aU nght action 
IS the submission, that overpowering reahty which confutes 
our tncks and talents, and constrains every one to pass 
for what he is 

“Let man learn the revelation of all nature and all thought 
to his heart, this, namely, that the Highest dwells with 
him, that the sources of nature are m his own mmd when 
the sentiment of duty is there ” 

Such a doctrme as Samhlya’s seems to be m AUiotta, the 
Italian philosopher’s, mmd, also, as Crespi descnbes 
his teachmg “Rehgion remains for Alhotta as the im- 
mediate expenence each soul possesses of its essential unity 
with the whole of Bemg, as the longmg after ever more 
mtimate forms of such umty 

In the Bhagavata Purana (X 7 34-37), considered by 
Hehnuth von Glasenapp^ to have to be composed about 
the mnth century a d , we have this umty mth the whole 
of Bemg depicted as possessed bj'^ Kndma, whom that 
Purana specially celebrates among the mcamations of the 
god Vishnu Yashoda was the wife of the shepherd Nanda 
and the foster-mother of Krishna, and how she regarded 
the child she fostered is thus descnbed 

Took once Yashdda ICnshna on her lap to rest 
The child would dnnk and lo\ungly she gave to him her 
breast 

Then drank the child and oped his mouth — a hghtsome 
yaivn 

Caressmg him the mother then his fair face gazed upon 
O wonderful ! m that one look she all the world did see, 
Air sun moon stars beneath heaven's canopy, 

And sea earth hiU and stream, e'en aU that earth doth bolui 
Yea, ever3’thmg that rests or stirs she saw itself unfold, 
Clear-ej'ed yet trembhng ^^ewed m that one moment cdl. 
Then let her e5'^e-hds, love-and-laughter weighted, fuU 

Compare also this of Crashaw’s entitled On ihe Blcsstd 
Virgin’s Bashfulness 

That on her lap she casts her humble eye, 

'Tis the sweet pnde of her humihty 

‘ Crcspi, Conlfinporary Thought of Italy, p 2ig 

* Hclmuth u Glascnipp s Introduction in his father Otto’s boot, 
Indtschc Gedichte atis iirr Jahrtati^enden 

* Anglicising of Otto Glascnapp s translation in the said book 
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The fair star is eU fixed, for where, 0 where ! 

Could she have fixed it on a fairer sphere? 

Tis heaven, ’tis heaven she sees, heaven’s God there is. 
She can see heaven and ne’er hft her e5»es 
This New Guest to her ej-es new laivs hath given 
’Twas once "Look up,’’ ’tis now 'Took down’’ to 
heaven 

The difference between the doctrine of 5andil3’n and the 
later doctnne of Samkara, who, bom 788 A D , s5fstematised 
and promulgated the doctnne he regarded as the Vedanta 
(the end or essential doctnne of the ^*eda) and w’hose 
WTitmgs are tlie canomcal documents of what is called 
Vedanta to-daj', is noted b}”^ E W Hopkms, who pomts 
out that ^ariikara taught that the One Spint alone exists, 
and that accordingly' tlie mdi\'idual spint is nothing else 
than the passmg impress of the One Spint, while the 
teadung here ascnbed to Sandilj^ depicts the mdi\'idual 
spint to be m the present order distmct from the Supreme 
Spmt, although ultmiatel}' to be absorbed mto it.^ 

7, VTIAT CERTAIN CREATURES OF THE VTLDER- 
NESS TAUGHT SATYAIiAiVIA 
cu 4.4-9 

The BuU, ihc Fne, the Sxcan, the Divcr~Bird 

These are creatures a tender of cattle m the wilderness 
would be well acquainted with As creatures m mtunate 
contact with the great world around them, m contrast to 
man who dwells so much m shelter, and consequently- 
supposed, m the bent of anaent thought, to have a deeper 
insight mto nature than man has, these successively’- an- 
nounce here to the herdsmen the contents and the name of 
each quarter of the brahman, the Spint, the mystenous 
innsible force of whicli the Upamshad teachers mamtamed 
the world to be the manifestation 

The Bull 

The great world with its wonderful productnaty* is well 
conceived by these thinkers of anaent Hindustan as the 
BuH, the strongly productive creature, pictured gigantic, 
standing firm upon its four feet m the swirl of the 

^ E W' Hopkms, Ec'Jtpiors of It dta, p 201, note. 
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primeval waters winch. stiU. circnlate, and m which m the 
hegmnmg the earth was formed (see Selection 2 [bau i 2], 
P 58) 

Pada, ‘foot’ (cp Lat 'peid)s, pedis), is the word frequently 
used as here to designate the hmb of a quadruped and so 
‘ a fourth part,’ ' a quarter ’ Compare Lanman’s remark 
that we m English conversely use ‘a quarter,’ a fourth 
part, to designate a hmb 

What of the Swastika^ It is, of course, Sanskrit su, 
prob akin to ayd ‘hvely,’ from Vi, ‘goC to Gk eu-, 
‘strongly’ which has become generahsed mto eu, ‘well’ [L], 
+ ds-ti, ‘is’ (cp Gk es-h, ‘is,’ ‘exists’, Eng ‘is’ [L]), 
and + the adjectival suffix ka How far does it go back? 
Are we to ga^er its meanmg from the image here of the 
umverse as a Bull, that is to say, that the Swastika's four 
feet are the four feet of the Umverse, the composure and 
progress (well-bemg, swastikA) of which is assured for him to 
the wearer of the swastika^ True, a bull has not human 
feet as the swastika has, but hoofs, yet the Macrocosm, 
came to be set m tally with the Microcosm, In the Purusa- 
hymn of the Rigveda (10 90), we have the world conceived 
as a giant, whose eye is the sun, the air his chest, and so on 
(See purusa m Voc ) 

"supported,” "Possessing a support" [H] Sansknt, a-yM- 
ana-vant 

a-yAt-ana, n a support fr a-yat, reach to, attam, 
Vyat, ]om [perh ong ‘reach out after’] , + a, ‘hither, 
‘from’ (first ‘all the way from,’ then ‘all the way unto 
[Cp Lat d ] [L ] 

cloud ” Sansknt, sam-udra, hterally ‘gathermg of 
the waters ” See sam-udra m Voc 

"I see thee shine like Spirit-Knower ” 

Thus we find, as Belvalkar and Ranade pomt out, the 
worship of the four quarters of Brahman, with the under- 
standmg of them as here laid down, is regarded as prepara- 
tion for further knowledge of the Brahman ^ 

We are not told what the further teaching was that 
Handrumata gave to Satyakama, but we may infer that it 

* CP , p 390 
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was the knowledge, which we are informed in the passage 
immediately following, Satyakama declared to Ins own pupil 
when he himself had become a teacher Yet ivhat we find 
given tliere is not that high mstmction regardmg the Self 
which V e find in the supreme parts of the Upamshads ^ 

8 HOW SPIRIT BECAiME THE ALL 

B\U 1 4 10 

” KjtO’a^lcdgc-of-SpirU,” brahma-vidya, is explamed in the 
comments brought for\\*ard by S C Vasu, on p 86 of 
the edition of this Upamshad m the Sacred Books of the 
Hindus, edited by B D Basu, IMS, retired, to mean 
‘ tlie direct perception of God as opposed to behef m God ’ 

Vama-deva, a seer, son of Gotama, and composer of the 
Fourth jMandala [dmsion or book] of the Rig- Veda [M ] 

Manu, the first of men ll^’lng on the earth, progemtor of 
mankind [T'M ] 


9 THE SELF CREATR^ 

BAU 145,6 

"Chunnng Xtifh kis hps ” 

Madhu, the elder brother of the great commentator 
Say ana, and, like Sayana, mimster to Bukka I (1350-79), 
wrote a Commentar3^ on the Upamshad from which this 
selection is taken Bukka belonged to a famil}’- which, 
throMong off the Moslem yoke m the earher half of the 
fourteenth centur5’^, founded the d3masty of Vija^-a-nagara 
('city of ^nctor5^'), now Hampi (m rums), on the Tunga- 
bhadra, m the Bellary district Madhu died as abbot of 
the monastery of Smgen - 

We quote from an edition of this Upamshad, p 73, m 
B D Basu’s Sacred Books of the Hmdus, Madhu 's comment 
on this description of the creative act of the Self " Thinkmg 
• Let me create food and the eater of food,’ he churned his tv o 
lips vnth the palms of his two hands From that rubbmg of 
the hps \vith the palms of the hands there arose fire from 
inside his mouth and hands ” 

^ CP , p 222 


* A A Macdondl’s Sarsknf LU^raturc, p 275 
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In a parenthesis m this translation of Madhu’s Com- 
mentary it IS explamed that “This was the generation of 
the fire of digestion ” 

Soma, m ‘extract’ (from Vsu, to extract [L]) the jmce as 
extracted with much ceremony from the mtemodia or 
shoots (an^u)^ of a certam plant by a company met 
together to worship the gods AAdiat the plant was is 
not known. We learn from the Rig-veda that both the 
plant and its ]mce were of brown, ruddy, or tawny 
colour It is described as growmg on the mountams 
and m the waters Already it was prepared and 
celebrated m the commumty of the Indo-Europeans 
that settled m Persia before the detachment left that 
settled m India, among whom were the Rig-veda poets 
The mysterious effect of the juice on mmd and energy 
led to its bemg regarded by those poets as a divme 
draught that conferred immortahty ^ 

"Whtch doth tn those who quaff, etc ” 

These hnes are inserted by the present writer as a para- 
phrase of RV 8 48 where the worshippers gathered together 
exclaim, “We have drunk Soma We have become immortal 
We have entered into hght We have known the gods 

cf eahon, srsti, f a lettmg-forth, discharge , ordinary meaning, 
creation [M ] From Vsrj, let loose, dart, hurl, throw, 
pour out (streams, ram) , (discharge from one’s self and 
so) procreate, engender, create [L ] 

super-creation [H ], higher creation [M], ati-srsti ati, adv 
across, beyond, past, over, as verbal prefix, m com- 
pounds, to excess, excessive, as preposition, beyond, 
over [Cp Greek eti, further, besides, Lat et, besides, 
and ] [L ] 

"He, moiial, hath immoHals h ought him foHh" 

The significance of this wnth regard to art is thus stated 
in a note on this passage on p 71 of B D Basu’s edition 0 
this Upanishad “The art is immortal, the artist mortal 
The production of an artist is therefore an ati-srsti ’’ 

’ inia m (that which one gets, i e ) one s portion and so 
portion part [\ai, get] an§u, m juicj intermedium or shoot of 
Soma-plant [L ] 

* \”\I , pp io,^-i 15 


’ . p 109 
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10 THE INSTRUCTION GIVEN BY UDDALAKA TO 
HIS SON gVETAKETU 
cu 6 

Uddalaka 

One of the most prominent teachers of the Vedic Penod, 
a Brahmm of the Knru-pancala people who occupied the 
upper plam of the Jumna and Ganges, the teacher of 
Yajnavalkya His son Svetaketu is reported by Apastamba, 
a teacher, to have become m the later time m which he hved 
an avara (later authority).^ (See Uddalaka Aruneya m Voc 

07ily Bang in the beginning (cu. 621 ) 

Literal translation “simply Bemg (sat eva), simply One 
(ekam eva) and so without-a-second (a-dvitiyam) was this 
world at first “ 

" simply” eva, for which see p 189 

Here we have the foundation axiom of Hmdu rehgion It 
has proved, if taken mathematically, a difficult foimdation 
on which to bmld the world If Bemg be a mathematical 
One, then all plurahty is a delusion This came to be 
taught m later days, findmg its final and most exact pro- 
claimer in ^amkara ^ But evidentlj’^ for Uddalaka Being is 
not abstract ® Nor is the One mathematical It * bethinks 
itself' (p. 101) It recognises itself as 'this h\nng self' 
(p 102) Although certam objects (e g the sun) are simpl}' 
compounds of the elements, the elements themselves are 
evidently real They beget one tlie other, and Being enters 
them ‘with this h\ung self,' and, dwelhng in them, makes 
out name and form Apparently clay, iron, copper exist, 
although objects made thereof arc ruled out, as bemg simply 
‘ puttmgs of a name ' Udd^aka’s successor cleared his 
master’s teaching by proclaiming the Self to be tlie core of 
Being, the inner thread, b}' being strung on which the 
world and every item tlierem exists 

*'Namc atid Form” nama-rupe, one word of dual number, 
composed of nama, ‘name,’ as in English, and rupa, 
‘outward look' or 'appearance,' as well ‘color’ as 
‘form’ or 'shape' [L] 

* l » Jir arti- "LddlHka nml Kuns - S/'c p tpt 

’ That nemp (sat) not ib'^tnct >n HinJj tho..c:h in ccnc-nl •‘at " 

' 'C 
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“goblms/' yaksa See p 30 

, ad^\ ^ 

creliTJt r?" beginning It 

thSe rttaeefiwrM r ‘‘ *'*" ‘I*™ ^ 

ae hS^: °T went 

“Into ^ worlds descend?' 

IS to sav bv ^y means of two, that 

Therefore t^ Form (rupa) and Name ( 

itsNamp '^^atsoever thmg a name belongs, that is 
om^d what thing has no name, and one knows its 

world extends just as far as name and form do 

•non-b«nV'7°f"c [^-bhva, hterally 

dreads a^miffht^^”* j tnows these two mighty 

oreads, a mghty dread himself becomes 

He who°’la,owt *'*! “ghty spntes [yaksa] of Spint 
spnte becomes nughty spntes, himself a mighty 

IS the the more powerful is Form, for where there 

Se whrCw?lnL““®’ t^tamonnt to its Form 

himself more powerful [of these two] becomes 

powerful to be °T * “ ’™ °™'' ^e wishes more 

Heat, Water, Food 

the FaJiade explam that Heat (tejas) signifies 

aU hqmd exi^Snce'Tond'"^ Pnnciple, the Waters (apas)- 
pomt out tha+ +1. ' (anna) — whatever is sohd They 

cordmg to pnmary elements of the world ac- 

forcT nriy fi °^y three (i) Energy or 

existence, anThUoT^^I^^ 

mg to his tppirK existence, and that, further, accord- 

pro™%“hl uffi'to 

Uddalaka thouSt P to say, that 

existence were thp /i ^ objects of phenomenal 
* Quoted in Deussen, ^ Suitable and judicious 

»s auf die Vpamshads p 25^*”^ Etnleiiiing und PhtlosopJne de’: Veda 
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combination of these three prmciples, fire (energy), water 
(what IS hqmd), food (what is sohd or earthy), informed 
and invigorated by Bemg (spirit), and that objects were 
known to be more fiery, more watery, or more earthy, 
according as the prmciple of fire water or earth predommated 
Thus we here meet the doctnne according to which there 
was a portion of everj^thing m everything — except Bemg, 
which alone stands outside and is transcendent In this 
scheme as a partite scheme we see the basis on which the 
doctrine of five primary elements — ether, air, fire, water, 
earth — ^was taught in later Indian thought and m early Greek 
philosophy” [Cp p 226] There is more particularly, when 
we note the theory of the inclusion of all m all, the stnkmg 
comcidence with the doctnne of Anaxagoras (who hved 
from about 499-8 to 428-7 B c [Ueberweg-Heinze]) of 
Klazomenai, an island-town on the Gulf of Smyrna, ac- 
cordmg to whom the smallest portions ('seeds’ he called 
them) of matter contamed a portion of everythmg, that is, 
of all the opposites, although m different proportions 
Because his atoms thus contamed a portion of everythmg 
Anaxagoras called them homoiomere (' like parts ’) ^ 

"That winch ts the finest essence that which hath that (finest 
essence] as its soul this whole World is . That are 
Thou, 0 ^vetaketu ” 

"finest essence,” anima^, has-that-as-its-soul etad-atmyam , 
etad, 'that', atmyam, 'possessmg as soul (atma) ’ 

This stanza is the refram of each of the Riddles that 
follow In the hght of the precedmg mstruction it may be 
put m this form That finest essence, namely, Bemg, out of 
which proceeded heat, water, food, which constitute this 
whole world, is (which might have been mferred, seemg it 
thus is the source of all) the soul or self of this whole world 
That finest essence alone is real (which, if we carry logic 
to conclusion, has mdeed been already said, seemg it is 
called ‘Bemg’) 

That IS the Self 

Professor Schayer tells us that the Self (atma) really 
meant for these ancient thmkers simply 'myself ’ That at 
all events is a better translation, he says, of atma than 
* See John Bnmet, Early Greek Philosophy, p 306 * For amm&n, see p 39 
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‘the Self’ understood m the abstract significance the term 
has come to possess, after these many centimes of thought, 
for thmkers of to-day ^ Yajnavalkya speaks of the 
mteUigential self as ' this person here, the hght of the heart,’ 
la5nng his hand the while upon his breast [p ii8 (BAU , 
4 3 7 )1 A§vapati stretches his fingers across his forehead 
to m^cate where the self that is common to aU men 
resides (p 245 CU , 5 18 i )] Keepmg m mmd the wammg 
of Schayer’s, we venture thus to paraphrase the teachmg of 
Uddalaka to his son “ That finest essence, that which is the 
Self of the World and alone Real and is myself That art 
Thou, to whom I speak”, or, m other words, "M5^elf is thy- 
self ” The sum of aU which assertion is that the Self of the 
World, of him who thinks, and of each human bemg around 
us IS the one and the self-same Self and it alone is real 

Second Riddle (cu 6 10 ) 

“gathered waters,” sam-udra See pp 161 and 208 

Third Riddle (cu 6 ii) 

Ranade thus explains this nddle "The subtle essence 
which Uddalaka here declares to underly all phenomena is, 
considered biologically, the supreme hfe-pnnciple which 
gives life to the umverse The branches of a tree may die 
and yet the tree fives , but when the tree dies, the branches 
die also Similarly the umverse may vanish, but God 
remains, but God cannot vanish, and hence the latter 
alternative is impossible 

Fourth Riddle (cu 6 12 ) 
ny-ag-r6dha, m Ftcus Bengale 7 ists, banyan tree 
ny-ag-rodha means ‘growmg, bent down, mto ’ From nl, 
prep ‘down, m, into’ (cp Eng 7ie-ther, be-7tea-th +ag 
(Vac or anc, bend) 4 - Vrudh, ‘grow’ (cp Lat rud-^s, 
fern ‘rod, stafi’) [L] 

Ranade pomts out that the teacher here declares that it 
IS of the very subtle essence which his pupd “does not 
perceive” in the seed that the great ny-ag-rodha tree is 
made So does he teach that here is an existence that “can 
be grasped only by faith ” Further, it is declared that this 
subtle, unseen essence that displays itself m the great tree 
‘ Scha\cr. Jcirbxtch der Schopenhauer Gesellschafi, 1928 * CS , p 55 
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IS to be " identified with the Self, and Ins pupil must identify 
himself with it So w'e sec made clear m this parable the 
limitation also of a merely cosmological conception of the 
underlying essence of all things We are warned that 
cosmolog}* must invoke the aid of psycholog5^ and that it is 
only when we suppose that the same subtle essence underhes 
both the w orld of nature and the w orld of mind that w^e find 
the w'holc Universe to be one 

A M Church thus desenbes Ficus Bcugalcnsis “Of 
Sub-Himalj'a and S India It is greatly planted, and 
grows to 100 ft high with descending aenal roots as ‘props ' 
Given time there seems to be no limit to the lateral extension 
(assisted) Calcutta tree, seedling of 1782, 100 j^ards 
diam and 464 props, 1900 Nerbudda tree, covermg 
nearly i sq mile It attains a great age, 2200 3'^ears being 
recorded Fruit small, globose, half to three-quarters 
inch, scarlet when ripe 

Fifth Riddle (cu 6 13) 

This Riddle Professor Ranade explains thus “Meta- 
ph}'sically, the subtle essence underlying phenomena, which 
IS identical with the Self, pen'ades all As salt may pervade 
every particle of water mto w'hich it is put, so the Atman 
fills everj^ nook and cranny of the umverse There is 
nothmg that does not hve m the Atman 

Sixth Riddle (cu 6 14) 

Here we are taught that a teacher is necessary 
” Gdndhdras “ 

The later form of the name Gandhans which designates 
in the Rigveda the most north-w esterly of the many Aryan 
tnbes that are mentioned ^ The good w ool of then sheep 
is referred to, and it is related that they took part m ‘the 
great battle' of 'the ten Kmgs'® agamst the chief of a tribe 
apparently settled to the east of the Parusni (Ravi, Irai^ti) 
Zuruner, w^e are told m JtlacdoneU and Keith's Vedic Index, 
considers that thej’’ were settled on the south bank of the 
Kubha (which is no doubt identical wrth Kabul nver of 

^ CS , pp 55 and 257 

* IniroducUon to ihc SysieTraty of Irdtan Trrts, p 40 

» CS , p 55 

* Macdonell m In per al Gazetteer of India, Vol II, p 223 * Id , p 222 
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to-day) down to the point where it ]oms the Indus, and 
then down the side of the Indus for some distance Their 
name is still preserved m the form Kandahar ^ 

Eighth Riddle (cu 6 i6 ) The Invisible Protection in 

Life’s Ordeal 

This bnef description of the Riddle is given by Ranade 
"Viewed from the moral point of view the Atman is truth 
One who makes alhance with truth, makes alhance with 
the Atman also And Belvalkar and Ranade thus put its 
lesson m more detail "We are taught here that the Self and 
Reahty are identical It is only when we ‘cover ourselves 
with the truth of the Atman’ that we are able to face 
boldly the ordeal of hfe If we cover ourselves with 
unreahty, there is no hope for us It is Truth, therefore, 
which ultimately matters Truth is identical with the 
subtle essence of the universe, and that is the Atman 
‘That THOU art’ is the recumng instruction which Arum 
gives to his son ^vetaketu 

Note, as supportmg this identification of truth with the 
essence of the umverse, what Dr Crespi tells us is the teachmg 
of the Itahan philosopher Antomo Ahotta {T}te IdeahsUc 
Reaction against Science, 1912) "Ahotta has it that while 
there are levels and degrees of reahty and truth, the higher 
mcludmg the lower and restmg thereon, truth itself is the 
one ever-receding and yet ever-impeUmg final goal of life 
m each of its mynad forms 

II THE BIRD OF PARADISE 
Mund 3 1-3 , 5 U 4 6-7 , Maitn 6 i8b 
“The Song” is RV 1016420 
The bird that " eats the sweet fniit ” is the Self as reahsed 
in individual separateness The bird that "without eating 
looks on” IS the Transcendent Self 

“the dark-pnrple hemes,” berry, pip-pal-a, m 

pippala is found, Macdonnell and Keith teU us, m two 
passages in the Rigveda as meaning ‘berr}^’ mth a mystic 
significance, but ivith no certain reference to the berry of a 

^ Macdoiintll jn Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol II, p 222 
* CP . P 55 ^ Id .-p 230 

' Contemporary Thought of Italy, by Angelo Crespi, 1926 p 219 
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fig-trcc They point out, however, that in the Satapatha 
Brahmana it perhaps means the berry of tlie fig-tree, called 
the Berrjf-Tree (Pcepiil) in India to-daj' (tlie Ficus Religwsa) 
It was no doubt a common tree m Nortli India in these 
ancient days as it still is to-da^f It is the tree still pre- 
served m Buddh Ga^a, w'here the Buddlia received his 
Aw’akcning A H Church desenbes it as a wade-spreadmg 
tree with foliage like a poplar’s, tremulous, wuth long dnp- 
tips, 1-2 inch, and wath fruit half-inch m diameter and of a 
dark purple colour ^ 

The translator here has accordingly assumed that the 
Peepul is the tree intended in the Old Ballad, and desenbes 
its berries as dark purple 

" iJus Person’s sad ivoc,” 'person,’ purusa (See Voc , p — ) 

" Spirii-sourcc,” brahma-yom, literally ‘ Spint-womb ' In 
B D Basu’s edition of the Mundaka with Madhu’s 
commentarj^ ‘ the cause, the source, of Brahma,’ the 
clause in wLich the w'ord occurs is translated ‘ the 
Person from w'hom Brahma comes out ’ This sub- 
stitution of the personal Brahma for the impersonal or 
semi-personal br&hman is m accordance with Madhu’s 
theology For Madhu see p 175 For brdhman and 
brahma, see Voc See also p 30 

Y6ni, mf lap, womb or birthplace [‘the holder' of 
the bom or unborn babe, Vyu, hold ] [L] 

” Poised safe above sund’ ranee” ' sund' ranee,’ a-vy-ayam, 
'the Inconvertable’ [CP], ‘the Imperishable’ [H], from 
a, negative prefix + vi, prep ‘apart, asunder, away, 
out’ -f Vi, ‘go ’ 

In the pre\aous section (2, 1 2) of the Mundaka Upanishad 
from which this selection is taken the supenonty of the 
Person to the a-vy-ayam is stated 

Heavenly (divya) without form (a-murtta) is the Person 
(purusa) 

He IS ivithout and ivithin, unborn 

Without breath (a-prana) ivithout mind (a-manas), pure 
(^ubhra) 

Higher than the a-vy-ayam. 


* Inirod tcitoii io Ihc Syslemaiy of Jnatan Trees, p 40. 
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"shaken off good and evil ” 

It will be the hope of those who find in Upanishad teaching 
so much that enlightens, that here is meant only that 
supenonty of the Supreme accordmg to which out of 
personal will the Supreme decides the good and the evil 
and accordmgly reigns above both but we are to remember 
that there runs throughout the teachmg of the Forest 
Fathers the strange and subversive doctrme that the highest 
condition of the Self is a condition of such thorough passivity 
that it is mdifferent to either the good or the e\al that it does 
We quote on p 185 the opimon of our two so often cited 
Indian scholars with regard to that doctrme 

The Itahan philosopher Croce, as his teachmg is summed 
up by Crespi, has it mdeed that “each distmct concept — 
the beautiful, the true, the useful, the good — ^is the concrete 
S5mthesis of two concepts, two opposites, each of which, 
taken by itself, is a mere abstraction and is real only m 
S5mthesis ^vlth the other ” But, he insists, Crespi pomts 
out, that a struggle is gomg on of the positive over its 
negation Thus “beauty has ughness, its opposite, as an 
element withm itself, which it seeks to overcome, truth has 
falsehood mthm itself and also is the overcommg of false- 
hood, worth IS the overcommg of worthlessness, goodness 
the overcommg of evil That is to say, opposition is not 
between the different moments of the life of the mmd, but 
within each of them, just as life carries death, its negation, 
withm itself, and is the struggle to overcome it, while both 
life and death have really no meanmg apart from their 
opposites 

Croce has it that this struggle is ever gomg on, reahty 
thus growmg out of itself m mfimte time Reahty thus for 
him IS History In this Upamshad we have it on the con- 
trary displayed as the Static In such a presentation the 
danger is that the true relation and action of the opposites 
to each other, if Reahty m its true nature is to be attamed, 
ma}^ be forgotten H R Mackintosh censures McTaggart 
for wastmg tune and mgenmty m seekmg to find in 
Ommpotence “the pover of combmmg two operations which 
are both metaphysically and ethically mcongruous ”” 

1 Coittoi porary Thought of Italy, 1926, p 70 

- In The Christian Apprehension of God 
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12 THE INSTRUCTION YAJNAVALKYA GAVE TO 
JANAKA, KING OF THE VIDEHAS 
H\u 43-4 

Tni: King’s Question (bau 4 3. 2-6) 

“r/;c Sdf, 0 

As Ranade points out [CS , p 40] Yajnavalla^a has here 
adopted the regressive method of instruction, wluch "takes 
the form of many successive questions, everj^ new question 
carrying us behind the answer to the previous question " 
Ylien Janaka asked what is the light of man, he answered 
that It was the sun Janaka had then to retire behmd 
answer after answer of the sage — from Sun to Moon, from 
Moon to Fire, and so on, until his ceasing to repeat the 
question show s him that the sage had at last given lum the 
true answer, tlie Self, which exists behmd all, the Light-in- 
itself 

Ranade thus summarises the teaching of this section 
" The Atman is the ultimate light of man , all other hghts are 
lights by sufferance Y^icn Atman is reahsed as the hght 
of man, one reaches self-consciousness” [CS p 57] 

The To \nd Fro Movement of the Intelligential Self 

(bau 437) 

"Amojig fhe saiscs” (See prana m Voc ) 

The Root beneath all Divergence (bau 4322) 

" No) ihicf, a iJncf, doth beat He who an embryo's death 
hath cntcrpriscd, that horror There no more ” 

Belvalkar and Ranade describe the absence here of 
differentiation m the beatific condition as "the dangerlme 
of Upanishad ethics ” They remark that "to say that the 
Atman [that is, the Self] dies not, is legitimate To sa}^ 
that weapons cannot cut him or fire bum him is only a 
legitimate varymg of the phrase But to argue that there- 
fore tlie muderer is no murderer — as is done m the Kauslu- 
taki Upanishad ('Ynboso w'ere to know' me [that is, Indra, 
representmg the Self], not by any action of his whatsoever 
can his w'orld be injured, not by murdenng his mother 
or his fatlier, not steahng or by kiUmg an embryo Nor 
can anybody observe any pallor or darkenmg of his face 
even though he w^ere to do what is ordmanl}'- regarded as 
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sm or crime ’ [KausE 31] ) — and therefore nobody is 
really responsible for his actions, is to carry this doctrine 
to a pomt which, if senously preached, would be subversive 
of aH established social mstitutions and rehgious sacraments 
And that is exactly what thmgs were dnftmg to at the time 
when this teachmg w^as promoted 

Perhaps at first sight we will see m the passage before us 
simply such a descnption of the condition beyond the bourne 
of space-time as is given by Job, when he cursed the day 
of his birth, wishmg he had died from the womb and so had 
“slept and been at rest where the \vicked cease from 
troubhng [that is, as Davidson explams 'from the imqmet 
of their own evdj and the weary are at rest, where the 
prisoners are at ease together and hear not the voice of the 
taskmaster, where are the small and great, and the servant 
IS free from his master” (Job 3 11-19), that is, a condition 
m which the Self is restmg m itself, free from trouble But, 
while the Book of Job has as its great theme the sense of 
the moral imperfection that haunts a man as he considers 
the holmess of God, we find Yajnavalkya later on, when he 
describes the Independence of ihe Self (p 129), teach just 
what is so dramaticall}^ taught m the passage our tw'o 
Indian scholars quote from the Kaushitaki, that a man who 
has attamed to the true height of the Self is quite mdifierent 
as to the good or the evil that he does 

The Man whose World is Spirit (bau 4 3 32) 

“As gathered food,” salila, 'flood, surge’ (M), fr ^/sr 
(P 227) 

“ One unbroken ” This is a paraphrase of a-dvaita, 
‘without duahty ’ 

For the idea see p 161 It is illustrated by the foUowmg 
verse of the Bhagavad-gita^ "He whom ail desires enter 
as the w'aters enter the full and firm-estabhshed sea, wans 
peace, not so the desirer of desires” (BG 2 70) 

W D P Hill, from whose translation of the Bhagavad- 
gita the above hues are taken, explams m his Introduction 
1 CP , p 399 

* Composed, according to W D P Hill [The Bhagavad-gita, p iS), not 
later than 150 b c , that is, some fi^e centnnes after the expiry of the 
Upamshad penod Upanishad ideas ha^ e been perpetuali\ m the Hindu 
mind smee they rrere promulgated, in fact, form Uie \ ery core and marrow 
thereof 
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(p 61) that this icfers to "the placid serenity of the true 
Ascetic The things of sense, the desires that enter the 
mind affect him not As rivers pour their waters into an 
ocean that yet remains unmoved and ever the same, so the 
influ\ of desires cannot move him " 

The Source of Consciousness (bau 4 3 23-31) 

Note as tlirowing light upon these announcements the 
description by Angelo Crespi of Bernardino Varisco's 
philosophy 

"Being on the one hand must be it cannot but persist m 
existing Tlie thought of Being as no longer being is a self- 
contradictorjf thought On the other hand. Being exists 
only as the common feature of all other reahties, 1 e of its 
determinations, just as the triangle exists only m its deter- 
minations, the isosceles scalene and equilateral triangles 
That means that it is necessary that there should be deter- 
minations of Being m order that Being may be Without 
these determinations there would be nothmg On the 
other hand, the existence of these determinations follows 
out of the necessity that Being, which cannot but be, should 
realise itself by emerging from its mdetermmate and purely 
logical existence and by determinmg itself so-and-so as 
the system of the universe ” [A Crespi Contemporary 
Thought of Italy (1926), p 227.] 

The Beatific Calculus (bau 4 3 33) 

Belvalkar and Ranade report with approval this title 

"Elves" is Professor Helmuth Glasenapp's translation of 
gandharvas, "the smgers of Indra's court," as Lanman 
describes them Originally there was only one gandharva, 
and Lanman conjectures that he was the deity of the moon 
(See gandharva m the Vocabulary ) 

A clause — "and of him who is learned m the Vedas, who 
is without crookedness and is free from desire” — closes 
the descnption of each of the last three blisses It is 
evidently an msertion mto the text, and is therefore omitted 
in our translation 

In The Soul at Death (bau 4 3 35-38) there is a 
paragraph (bau 4 3 37), wluch is regarded by Deussen 
as an msertion It is accordingly kept by itself and 
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translated on p 149 under the title The Homage of All 
i lungs to him who :;i All things secs the Self 

Becoming One (bau 4 4 2a ) 

The criticism in brackets on the neighbours’ remarks is 
by Deussen’s advice inserted m accordance vith the teachmg 
of The Source of Consciousness, p 121 (bau. 4 3 23-31) 

The Setting-out to acquire another Body (bau 4 4 26) 

“the surge that held him thrall before.” (See samsara in 
Voc ) 

The Acquirement of Another Body (bau 4 4 3-7) 
Upon this section Ranade has this striking comment' 
"This passage is important from \^anous pomts of \new 
It teUs us, in the first place, that a Soul finds out its future 
body before it leaves its former one m fact, it seems that 
the passage calls m question a ‘disembodied’ existence 
Then agam, it tells us that the Soul is a creative entit5% and, 
in Aristotelian fashion, that it creates a body as a goldsmith 
creates an ornament of gold- Then again, the passage sa3*s 
that a Soul is like a Phoenix which at every change of body 
takes on a newer and more beautiful form Next, it regards 
the Soul as amenable at every remove to the law of kaiman, 
and tells us that it receives a holy body if its actions have 
been good, and a sinful body if its actions have been 
bad 

The successive embodymg of the Self by the Self is thus 

alluded to b^^ Kahdasa.^ 

Si^t charming dost thou see, entrancing tones perceive. 
Thyself mdeed deem blest, and yet most strangely gneve? 
Unwittmg, thou, m spmt, fiiendship old rememberest. 
Out of some earher life of thin e, deep-rooted m they 
breast 

With this doctrme of the acquirement by the soul of 
another body, and thus its contmuance after death m this 
iCS, p 156 

* "The greatest poet of the cotmtrv of the Ganges m vhom Indian 
poetic art attains its perfection- In kR prohabilitv he hved. m the first 
half of the fifth centnrv 'i. u m the court of the Emperor Gnpta who then 
mled a mighty kingdom m the east of India ’ rHehnnth % on Glasenapp 
in his fath er Otto \ on Glasenapp s Indizche Gedichte aiis vier Janrtaitsender 
from whose book these hnes are taken, translated by the author of this 
work ] 
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worlcT compare tlie teaching of \shat is called, on account 
of its author being imlcnowTi, the “Orphan Quotation” 

“I expect to pass through this world but once, any good 
thing therefore that I can do, or any kindness that I can 
show , to my fellow* creatures, let me do it now , let me not 
defer it or neglect it, for I shall not pass this W'ay again ” 

Desire is the Source or Acts (bau. 4 4 5c) 

"deed , Himself JaUcn~in~unth-ihai is then hts meed,” yat 
karma kurute, tad abhisampadyate Rendered by Hume, 
"what action he performs that he procures for himself” 
or "into that he becomes changed”; and by Otto "zu 
solchcm Dascin gelangt er ” 

The Pull or the Deed (bau 4 4 ) 

"germ xciihtn” is ventured upon as a translation of 
hngam Hume’s translation is ‘the inner self ’ The word 
IS derived from Vlag, which means ‘to attach or fasten 
oneself to’ [L], and thus means etymologically ‘anytliing 
attaching io an ohjeef’ [jM] It has as its simple meanmg 
'mark (by which one knows or recognises a thing)’, 'kenn- 
zeichen, charactenstic ’ [L] Here it means 'the subtle 
bod3^’ of which a description is given under the word 
purusa in the Vocabulary 

The Attainment of him wmo is without Desire 
(bau 4 4 6b, ya) 

” hfe~brcaihs,” prana See Voc 

"Spirit,” brahman eva ' Spint ’ is prmted m italics to 
indicate the emphasis that eva attaches to brahman 

eva, ‘]ust, exactly,’ etc , requires the most various tran- 
slations — sometimes mere stress of voice ‘precisely, 
no more nor less than, nothmg short of, merety, 
quite ’ [L ] 

"doth )eti)C,” apy-eti See Note, p 43 

"Mortal, immortal come to be, 

Spirit vow attainetJi he ” 

Literal translation "Then a mortal immortal becomes, 
therein he reaches brahman ” 
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‘Then,’ dtha, adv , expresses a sequence temporal or 
resultant ‘then, so then, accordmgly, thereupon' [L] 
‘Therem,’ atra, adv (i) ‘m this case, on this occasion, 
at this juncture ’ (2) ‘m this or that (place) , here ’ [L ] 

“ attaineth,’’ s2sn.-^iTi\xt^ See Note, p 43 

The Dissolution of the Body 
and Again the Attainment 
(bau 4 4 7&) 

Literal translation “As the slough of a snake hes on an 
ant-hill, dead, cast off, even so hes this body But this 
mcorporeal, immortal, breath is brahman mdeed, is glory 
mdeed ’’ 

"viewless hieath," prana 

" Spiiit aiid glory pure," brahman eva, tejas eva See eva 
m Note on previous stanza, and tejas on p 37 
Ranade thus summarises the passage “As to the man 
who has no desires left m him, who is desireless because he 
has aU his desires fulfilled, his desires bemg centred only m 
the Self, the vital airs do not depart such a man, bemg 
Brahman (while he hved) goes to Brahman (after death) 

And as the slough of a snake might he upon an ant-hiU, 
dead and cast away, even so does his body he Bemg 
venly bodiless he becomes immortal, his vital spunts are 
(merged m) Brahman and become pure hght 

The King’s Largesse again (bau 4 4 7c ) 

Certam verses (bau 4 4 8-1 1) that follow this stanza 
are almost entirely found m other Upamshads, and are 
consequently considered by Deussen to be an msertion 
They are accordmgly here oimtted 

The Glory of the Self (bau 4 4 22a) 

On the statement "Nor less be made by ill” see note 
on “ nor thief, a thief,” p 185 

The Ungraspability and Independence of the Self 
(bau 4 4 22d,e, 23^,6) 

"All designation is upon him wrecked 
‘No>' and ‘Nof ’Tis so Alone, can those reply who that 
Self know," etc 

^ CS , p 156 " vital airs, vital spirits ” prana " pure light," tejas eva 
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We shall remember that the Self or Soul (Atman) which 
the Upamshad fathers of the classical period declare to be 
our true self is the Transcendental, the Umversal, Self 
Readmg the quaint sentences of this paragraph m which 
they express then: inability to describe it, we are reminded 
of what Westcott calls the ‘negative theology,’ as con- 
trasted with the ‘positive theology' m his Essay^ on the 
writmgs of the Neo-platomc Chnstian m5rstic, the so-called 
‘Dionysius the Areopagite,' who had so much influence 
in the Church of the Middle Ages In that mystic's writmgs 
these two methods of descnbmg the Infinite are set 
forth According to the one, as Westcott says "every- 
thmg which is may be afiirmed of God, because, so far as 
it is, it exists in Hun Accordmg to the other, eveiythmg, 
so far as we are cogmzant of it, may be denied of God, 
because our conception of it introduces the element of 
limitation, which cannot be apphed to Him Thus on the 
one hand He is Wisdom and Love and Truth and Light, 
because the absolute ideas belongmg to these words are 
included m His Being, and, on the other hand. He is not 
Wisdom, not Love, not Truth, not Light, because He is 
raised infinitely above the notions with which the words 
are necessarily connected by men The latter statements 
are in themselves more true, but the former are better 
suited to the common disciplme of hfe ” 

“Compelled By neither ‘Hence performed I wtong' nor ‘Hence 
I did the right ' Behind He leaveth both " (See note 
on " nor thief, a thief," p 185 ) 

“The Self it is, etc " 

In this hne the translator adopts the readmg tasyaivatma 
m the Taittiriya Brahmana, 3 12 (translated on p 263 of 
the First Part of Deussen's Allgemeine Geschichte der 
Philosophic), masmuch as the Taittiriya readmg, when 
compared with that m the Upamshad, seems to be the more 
consonant with the teaching for which the Upamshad 
desires support 


1 "Dionysius the Areopagite," in Religions Thought in the West, 
P 159- 


O 
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13 YAJNAVALKYA’S LAST TESTAMENT 

BAU 24=45 

Here we have Yajnavalkya announcing his resolve to with- 
draw from his home to spend m the recesses of the forest a 
hfe apart of meditation on the deep problems of existence 
Belvalkar and Ranade note how m the Brahmanas until 
a late period it was required of a man to keep faithful to 
household life, he was bidden to perform the household 
sacnfice to the end of his days But "m the later Br^- 
manas a hfe of penance in the forest is recognised and 
recommended, and we have sections of the Brahmanas — 
called Aranyakas or 'Forest Portions’ — which seem to 
have been specially designed for that purpose " There are 
seen arismg m fact great numbers of wandenng ascetics who 
keep themselves clear of all social mtercourse When 
we come to the Upamshads, we find a hfe of meditation 
spent m the seclusion of the forest held m high regard 
We note accordmgly how Yajnavalkya here takes it up and 
how reverently wandenng ascetics are spoken of m his 
teaching to Janaka (No 12, p 129, BAU 4 4 22-) 

This sudden and widespread adoption of a solitary hfe 
as a profession, Belvalkar and Ranade can account for only 
by the supposition that the Aryans on their advance through 
India came m contact with people who led a wandenng life 
apart from mankmd m general, it might be " a people reduced 
to homelessness by the conquenng Aryans themselves, or — 
and that would be ]ust as likely — a people who had not got 
beyond the stage of nomad mountameermg hfe, such people 
as are not yet extmct m India,” and the many eager thinkers 
of the Brahmana penod, commg across these apart-com- 
mumties, and forecastmg that such a hfe would give them 
just the apartness and quiet they needed for their own 
discipline and meditation, adopted it, at aU events for their 
closmg years, and so came mdeed to teach that such a hfe 
was the highest mode of life and indispensable for those 
who would deliver their souls ^ 

The Cynosure (bau 245a — 456) 

Ranade thus explains this paragraph "Yajnavalkya 
here teUs us that all thmgs are dear for the sake of the Self 
* CP , p 80 
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In every act of mental affection the Atman is calhng unto 
the Atman The realisation of the Atman is the end of aU 
endeavour ” [CS p, 56 ] 

Analogies (bau 2 4 7-10). 

” Afhaniaugtrasas ” See Atharva-Veda in Voc. 

The One Rendezvous (bau 2411 = 412). 

The teaching here is thus put by Deussen "The Atman, 
as organ of sense (that is, in the form of the particular 
sense-organs), is the uniting point of the corresponding 
relations of the outer world " [Sechztg Upamshad’s des 
Veda, p 415 ) 

Compare the Saying (handed down by Sextus Empincus) 
of Xenophanes of Kolophon m Ionia, near the east coast 
of the Aegean Sea (bom about 580-77 b c [Ueberweg]), who 
later settled at Elea in Lower Italy, of whom Anstotle says 
that he was "the first among the Eleatic philosophers to 
uphold-the-One [hemsas] for, looking away [from the earth] 
into the whole heaven [ouranos], he said that the One was 
God’’^ As a whole [oulos^ he sees, as a whole he thinks 
[noei], as a whole he hears ^ 

The term used in this Seebon for the centre is ekayanam, 
here translated variously 'meeting-place,' ' countmg-house,' 
'rendezvous,' etc, literally ‘one going, one path' (eka, 
'one', ay-ana, 'going') 

‘The mind,' manas It is to be remembered that manas 
has the meanmg of 'mmd' in the Enghsh expression "I 
have a mind to do that,” in which will and feehng are pre- 
dominant in the thought (See manas in Voc ) 

'Sciences,' 'heart ’ The word here translated science is 
vidya, ' knowledge ’ It is to be remembered that the 
knowledge sought by the ancient Hmdus was knowledge 
as power, that which the manas could take up and use, and 
that the prime use, in view was the gainmg of salvation, 
as Stanislav Schayer says, " Indian philosophy is m its first 
line a metaphysic of dehverance It is to be noted m 
this connection that manas is regarded m the Rigveda as 
residing in the heart 

^ Anst Mciaph , I, 5, 9676, 21, quoted in Ueberweg-Hemze, Geschtchie 
dcr Philosophte, Vol I, p 54 

® For Attic holos * Uebcrweg-Hctnzc, 1 , 55 

* Jahrbuch dcr Schopenhauer ^^GescUschafi, 1928, p 60 
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The Constitution of the Self (bau 2 4 Z2a ) 

“ amalgam,” ghand, m a compacted mass, lump 
[Vghan, 1 e han, smite ] 

‘'discernment” vi-jnana, m knowledge (by notmg dis- 
tmctions) [Vjna, know+vi, apart, asunder, away ] 
For jna and vi-jnana see vi-jnana m Voc 

The Ceasing of Consciousness (bau 2 4 126) 
“consciousness,” sam-jna, knowledge (by placmg thmgs 
together) [jna+sam, ‘together,’ expressmg muon or 
completeness [M ] ] 

“ belenlderment” , ‘because this seems contradictory to the 
former statement that the Self is ghana vi-jnana ’ 
[Note m Bombay Edition of TJie Twelve Upanishads ] 

14 THE WORLD BEYOND 
(cu 8 4 } 

15 THE SECRET TEACHING GIVEN TO THE GODS 
AND DEMONS BY THE LORD OF CREATURES RE- 
GARDING THE TRUE SELF 
cu 8 7-12 

“The Creatures’ Lord,” Prajapati (See Voc) 

Indra (See Voc ) 

Vi-r6cana (See Voc ) 

“That IS the Self of which I spake” 

But as they went the Lord upon 

Them looked and said, “Behold these two have gone, 

The Self not grasped or understood ” 

Ranade pomts out that the ad-hoc or temponsmg method 
is often adopted by Upamshadic philosophers They then 
show themselves “absolutely pertment and never lUummate 
on any topic except that which is immediately before them 
and then according to the capacity of the learner ” He 
pomts out here accordmgly, “Their preceptor, Prajapati, 
does not tell Indra and Virocana the secret of philosophy 
all at once, but only when either of them has prepared 
himself for receivmg the wisdom to be imparted It thus 
happens that Virocana is completely satisfied with the first 
answer of Prajapati, but Indra is not, and presses his 
Master agam and agam for the solution of his difi&culties. 
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Prajapati disclosing the secret of his philosophy only ulti- 
mately ” (CS p 39) 

“ That slims why iioxei xve fling the name 
'DcvihsJT on that man with sharp-cut blame who gives not,” 
etc , 

”'Bcmhsh he’ oui oy” 

The Sanskrit terms dev& and asura, translated m our 
version of this story 'god’ and 'demon' or 'devil/ respec- 
tively, have an mterestmg history 
Each of the terms ongmaUy meant 'god,’ deva, which is, 
Lanman tells us, perhaps from the noun div, which means 
'sky,’ 'heaven,’ and is found m the Greek Zens, {*Djem), 
and in the 'Ju’ of the Latm Jn-piter, 'Heaven-Father,' 
and m Hens, 'god ’ 

The meaning found for isura by Bohthngk and Roth m 
theu great Sanskrit Dictionary, pubhshed at St Petersburg 
m 1855, IS, when it is used as an adjective, 'hvmg,' as apphed 
to incorporeal hfe. ICeith and Lanman thmk a connection 
with as-u breath is possible, which word agam is based 
upon the Vas, which means 'to be, exist ’ Bohthngk and 
Roth tell us that it signifies the essential difference between 
immatenal divine existence and ^nslble earthly existence, 
and IS used so m the Rigveda of gods m general and, 
when apphed to mdividual gods, chiefly of Varuna or 
Mitra-Vanina and Agm, and especially of Heaven and the 
'highest spirit’ ruhng there, the highest conception of 
which IS Varuna At that pomt B and R note m com- 
parison the Avestan epithet 'Ahura Mazda ’ So the adjective 
comes to mean mcorporeal, superhuman, godly in general 
Vflien, however, Asura is used as a noun a remarkable 
change sets m At first it has the same meanmg as the 
adjective, ‘spirit,’ 'heaven,’ and 'the highest spirit' ruhng 
there, but it comes to be used later of an incorporeal 
bemg, spirit or ghost, of evil sort, a demon, m some cases, 
of an unnamed uppermost of enl spirits, m other cases of 
either individual spirits or hosts of spuits who are opposed 
to the gods This change takes place especially in certam 
passages of the tenth book, one of the late books of the 
Rigveda This so difierent use is very frequent m the 
Atharva-Veda. It is the use m all the BrShmanas and 
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throughout the whole following hterature Numerous 
aUegones and myths, B and R further tell us, concemmg 
contests between the gods (devas) and these asuras, are 
brought forward m the Brahmanas m order to hnk with 
the determmed opposition now apparent between devas 
and asuras certam customs and statements of behef 

A further pomt is that Belvalkar and Ranade see m these 
devas and cisuras not simply spmts, but two sets of human 
bemgs We read m the Brahmanas that the devas were at 
first m a mmonty, and for a long time the asuras got the 
better of them, but eventually the gods, the devas, won 
So our two scholars take it — and they regard the above 
quoted passage m this Indra-Virocana story as confirmmg 
their supposition — ^that the asuras were professors of a 
long-established rehgion, the devas — ^innovators There was 
not much external difference mdeed, they aver, between 
the two groups Both bodies practised magic, but the 
asuras laid greater stress on the materials used m the 
sacnfice and the movements made, while the devas were 
insistent rather on "earnestness m sacnfice, and faith m 
the ommpotence of the object of worship " So it was to a 
certam extent a matter of my-doxy is orthodox and thy- 
doxy is heterodox, as our two scholars remark, and certamly 
(which our scholars note is not uncommon m such contests) 
the devas came to give (as this Indra-Virocana story, these 
scholars hold, bears witness) a thoroughly opprobious 
significance to the high-soundmg name of their foes That 
the devas received their own back from the unprogressives 
IS probable, and may be said to be proved by the next 
pomts of mterest we note ^ 

For Belvalkar and Ranade brmg forward as 'not im- 
probable m itself ’ the suggestion made by R G Bhandarkar 
that these asuras were ongmally Assyrians, the word 
asurya, 'demomc,' apphed to them bemg “philologically 
identical with the word Assyrian,” y and u bemg inter- 
changeable as m Greek Belvalkar and Ranade add, how- 
ever, that it wiU answer aU that we find m the Brahmanas, 
if the asuras are supposed to be simply "of the same stock 
of people as the devas, and, if not actually resident in 

^ Tor these suggestions of Belvalkar and Ranade, see CS , p i57< note, 
and CP , pp 54-56 
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As.‘;\na, at lc\ist ‘a religion and worship largely 

pattorncfi after and influenced b\' the religion and worship 
of the A'^'^^nans * ” 

A striking confirmation of this supposition of the locale 
of the onginal asuras and their strife with the devas is 
found in the fact that in the Avesta, the sacred book of 
Ass}Tia, the word dae\a has come to mean 'demon' or 
'devil', for there \\c lia\c indication of what, as we have 
)ust said, might well be expected, namely, that the asuras 
paid the dc\as back in the devas' own com 

Hero IS the strife we described in our Introduction 
(pp 10, 11) between those, here denominated 'devas,' 
who received the new god Varuna as the true Asura, and 
those who maintained tlie old way of thinking and the 
Asura of the old da}s 

"0 Mumjicent,” maghnvan. 

Macdoncll tells us that this adjective, maghavan, 'bounti- 
ful,' is applied to Indra w'lth great frequency m the Rigveda, 
and gives so clearly his distmctivc character that it becomes 
there almost the monopoly it is for him in Post-Vedic 
Literature {Vedtc Mythology, p 63) 

"form hxs oxen " 

Ranade points out that Prajapati by his ad hoc, pomt-by- 
pomt, method, has led his pupil Indra stage by stage, 
demonstrating to him, first, that the true Self is not a mere 
bodily double, next that it is not identical with the Self in 
dream, nor, next, with the Self m deep sleep, now finally 
disclosing to him that the true Self is the Self that is identical- 
with-itsclf [CS , pp 39-40] , or, in other words — to quote 
from Ranade and Belvalkar’s joint work — "the ultimate 
Reahty must not be mistaken for bodily consciousness, 
nor dream-consciousness, but is that pure Self consciousness 
which transcends all boddy or mental conditions" (Cp 
p 238) 

” sxtpicmcly makes Ins way ” 

The fines from tins point to the end Belvalkar and 
Ranade view as "too sensuous m colouring” [Cp p 373], and 
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Deussen, for that and other reasons, regards them as an 
addition [Scchs!s Upamshads dcs Veda, p 195] 

16 THE AD^'ANTAGE OF KNOWLEDGE OF ONE’S 

NATURE 

BAU 2 2 1,2 

"The breath that moves withm the mouth” and "the 
breath that through one’s bodj'^ moves” are represented by 
the same word, prana, m the onginal, but it is e\udent that 
prana at its former occurrence has the first sigmficance 
mentioned, and at its latter occurrence the second sig- 
nificance (See note on prana in Voc ) 

The Se\:en Gods and the Child 
I. Rudra, ihc God of L-ighimng 
Described in the Rgveda as of a dazzlmg shape, possessmg 
hands and arms and hmbs, a thousand-eyed, and so on, 
wnth his belly black and his back red, dwelling in the moun- 
tains, not purely maleficent like a demon, being besought 
not only to avert calamity, but also to bestow blessings 
But his weapon, the thunderbolt, is maleficent The 
deprecation of his WTath gave nse to the euphemistic epithet 
iiva, 'kind,’ which became the name of the great god ^iva 
of post-Vcdic m}i^holog5% who is, as Professor Macdonell 
expresses it, "Rudra’s histoncal successor”^ 

Professor Lanman tells us that the Hindus connect the 
word rudra with \'rud, cry" (cp Lat rdd-crc, 'roar'), and so 
understand it to desenbe Rudra as ‘howling, roaring, 
icmble,’ as indeed with the same adjective Agni (Fire) and 
otiicr gods are described, but the true meaning of the word, 
I-anman ‘^av'?, is uncertain 

11 T) ' Go'i of Ra'v Parjarya 

In the Kigvoda also an appellative of the ram-cloud In 
ora* ea*^* u is h ird to tell vela tla r the god or the' cloud is 
rr'int P.irjinva is representeei not f)nlv m lumi m form 
but d o .ii'in’il form, as a roirmg bull (r.un la iv}), or 

t itn n rrt dam > •/) nieslufldiia of ram is hi-' mo a 
; o a r ' t r) i' ro 'j tjc = 


1 
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The cicrix alien of the \\ord is uncertain, Professor 
MacdoncU tells us, but is usnall3? identified, owing to the 
snnilantj’ of character of the god, with the name of the 
I ithnanian thunder god Perkiinas, although the phonetic 
difi'icnltics of identification cannot be explained^ We find 
the same root m Gk partridge, from podomai, to 

break wind; Eng partridge 

IIL The Sun-god Adxtya (the word here used) 

The term Aditj'as is used not infrequent!}' m the Rigveda 
to describe the gods in general \Wicn meaning a group of 
gods it IS the gods of celestial hght, sun, moon, stars, dawm, 
that arc meant Naturally, the sun, being the chief god of 
celestial hght, is usually intended - 
The name is clearly a metronymic formation from that of 
their mother Aditi, with whom they are often invoked 
(See Adiii in Voc ) 

We find in the Rigv'eda three gods connected wath the sun 
(^7) Silrya This word is not only the name of the god, 
but also the common name for the sun itself In fact, it is 
in many cases impossible to tell whether the god or the 
lummar}' is intended 

The god is presented driving in a car, but sometimes he 
IS referred to as a bird, a bull, a w'hite and brilhant steed, 
a gem, a brilliant weapon 

His eye is several times mentioned He is far-seeing, the 
spy indeed of the w'hole world, who beholds all beings and 
kens botli the good and the bad deeds of mortals The 
affimty of the eye to the sun, an affinity touched upon m 
the Upamshad section here versified, is indicated m one 
passage, where the eye of the dead man is conceived as 
going to Surya (RV 10 16,3, cp 90 158 a con- 
ception frequently found later, for example in bau. 3 2 13 
With the ivord Siiiya Lanman compares the Gk Scv-ios, 
Scir, 'sun, dog-star,’ and the Lat sol 

{h) Saviir, a golden deity m human form, golden-eyed, 
wth golden hands, tongue, arms, yellow-haired, drivmg in 
a golden car , the sun's divine power personified, savitr mean- 
ing ‘stimulator’'* It is derived from Vsu, impel [L] 
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(c) Vivasvant The name of this deity means ‘shmmg 
forth’, Vvas, 'grow bright, hght up (of the breakmg of 
the day), dawn’ + vi, 'forth, away’ pL] 

On account of this meamng and the connection of this 
god with mormng deities and the sacrifice, Macdonell thinks 
that he most probably represented ongmaUy the rismg sun 
Most scholars, however, he adds, take Vivasvant to be 
simply the sun ^ 

With Vvas Lanman notes as cognates, Lat us-tths, 
burned, Eng east, Easter, etc 

IV. The God of Ftre, Agm 

He IS the terrestial deity of primary importance m the 
Rigveda, masmuch as he is the personification of the 
sacrificial fire which is the centre of the ntual poetry thereof 
Indeed, next to Indra, he is the most promment, Macdonell 
teUs us, of all the Vedic gods 
Agm is the name of fire as well as of the God of Fire, 
which means that the anthropomorphism of his physical 
appearance is qmte rudimentary It is to the sacnficial 
aspect of the terrestial fire that such bodily parts as he 
possesses mainly refer Thus he is butter-backed, butter- 
faced, beautiful-tongued, butter-haired (m allusion to the 
butter dropped as an offermg mto the flame) He is also 
often likened to various ammals, m most cases doubtless 
with a view to mdicate his functions rather than his personal 
form Thus he is a bull, a horse with an agitated tail 
(doubtless his flame), an eagle, once — a. raging serpent 
He is frequently compared with manimate objects ^ 
Lanman conjectures that Agm means 'the qmckly 
movmg or agile one ’ from Vaj , set m motion, drive With 
agm he compares Lat tgms, fire, agths, agile, and with 
Vaj, the Lat ago, lead, drive, and Gk ago, lead 

V. Indra (See Voc ) 

VI and VII Heaven and Earth 
Earth was regarded as Mother, Heaven as Father, a 
widely spread idea among mankmd (See VM , p 8) 

Dyaus, the word here for heaven, is connected with 
Vdiv, shme pL] 

» VM. s 7^ 
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Prithivi, the word here for earth denotes the earth as 
"the wade and the broad.” With tlie word, cp Gk. plains, 
' w ide,’ and the akin Ger 'broad, thin’ cake pL] 

17 THE EIGHT WARDENS OF THE HEAD 

BAU 223 

‘*Sptrtt doth Jot comrade take,” brahmana sam-vidana, 'nut 
dem Gebctc verbunden’ [D], 'united mth prayer 
(brahman)’ [H.], ‘ communicating with Brahman' 
[S C \'asu m B. D Basu’s Sacred Books of the Hi 7 idus] 

18. THE HOMAGE OF ALL THINGS TO HIM WHO IN 
ALL THINGS SEES THE SELF 
BAU 4337 

Sec Note “That is the Self,” on p 179 

19 THE MEANING OF THE THUNDER 

BAU 52 

“The Creatures' Lord,” Prajapati (See Voc) 

20 THE SUPREMACY OF THE REAL 

BAU 5 5 Iff 

“The Real,” satyam, “The True” [CP] (See Voc) 

“Spirit,” brahman (See Voc) 

21 THE FALSE IN TRUTH’S EMBRACE 
BAU 5 5 16 

Other etjnnological solutions of satyam are given m 
CU 8 3 5 and Kaush i 6 

an-rtam (See an-rta in Voc ) 

(a) " \The T ruili] doth preponderance take ” 

(b) "And, not thus [that is, by tlie Real] held, [the False] 
could never be ” 

These represent tw o interpretations of the Sanskrit w ord 
here used, bhuyam The word is e\’idently derived from 
Vbhii, ‘become’ [cf Gk ephu, ‘became, grew'', Lat fit-it, 

‘ w'as ’ , Eng ‘be' [L ]] 

(a) "prcpondeiancc take ” The form of the word recalls 
the comparative adjective bhfl-yas, ‘more, greater ’ That 
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that gives the meaning is supposed m Basu’s Sacred Books 
of the Hindus, which translates the passage thus " This word 
Sattyam consists of three syllables Sat is one syllable, T is 
another letter, and Ya is the third syllable The first and 
last syllables form the word Satya The middle one is useless 
Therefore this useless syllable (T or false knowledge) is 
encompassed on both sides by this Remover of Darkness, 
called Sattyam So there is the predommance of Satya 
False knowledge never does him any harm who knows it 
thus ” 

It ^vlIl be noticed that Satyam is presented here as 
Sattyam, and that the threefold division is sat-t-yam, not 
sa-ti-yam The commentator tells us that it is because 
t has " no vowel or truth m it ” that it is to be taken as 
" expressive of false knowledge ” 

Roer (m the Twelve Upamshads ed by R T Tatya) also 
understands that the word refers to bhuyas, translating 
thus " Falsehood is on either side encompassed by truth 
There is therefore a preponderance of truth ” 

(b) " could never be ” The word may be a qualitative 
adjective based upon Vbhu and therefore mean, ‘havmg 
bemg as its quahty ' Hume so imderstands, translatmg thus 
" That [namely Satyam] is trisyllabic sa-ti-yam Sa is one 
syllable Ti is one syllable Yam is one syllable In the 
middle is falsehood This falsehood is embraced on both 
sides by truth It partakes of the nature of truth itself 
Falsehood does not mjure him who knows this ” 

22 THE SUPREME AUSTERITIES 

BAU 5 II 

23 THE SIN-DETERRENT FIRE 
Maitr 6 i8c 

24 THE NECESSITY OF THE REVELATION OF THE 
SELF TO THE SELF. 

A SU i6 

"Spirit,” brahman (See Voc ) 

The stanza here versified follows immediately these two 
descriptions of the Self 

{a) As a Wheel (SU 14) "We understand Him [as a 
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WTiccl] ^\lth one nave and a triple tire,^ with sixteen end- 
parts.- fifty spokes.^ twenty counter-spokes,'* with six sets 
of cight'5,'’ whose one rope® is manifold, w'hich has tliree 
different paths," whose one illusion has two conditioning 
causes ’ 

{b) .-Is a Rivet (SU I 5) " We understand Him as a River 

of ft\c streams,^' from five sources,*® which make it fierce 
and crooked, whose wa\es are the five vital breaths;** 
whose original source is the fivefold alertness, wth five 
rapids,’= an impetuous flood of fivefold misery, divided 
into fi\c distresses, with five branches ”*® 

B KU 2 24 

C KU 2 23=]Mund 323 

“TIViosc body [tanu] He doth choose His Oh.ti to make ” 

This is E Hopkins's translation m Note on p 233 of 
his Religious of India 

Hume has “To such a one that Soul (Atman) reveals 
his own person “ 

Deussen has m the text “ To hmi the Atman reveals his 
Being (iresc;?),” and m a note “Or 'His self the Atman 
chooses as His own ’ ” {Scchzig Upanishad’s des Veda, 
p 275) tanu or tanu f bodj^, person, one's own person, 
self, outward form or manifestation [prop 'stretched out,' 

\ 'tan, stretch, cp Lat fe/ims, thm; Eng Germ dimii, 
tlun ] [L ] 

^ The Three Quahfaes o£ the Uiu\ ersc punty, pasaon, darkness [H] 

-That IS the fi^•e elements of the material world, the fi\'e organs of 
perception the fi\e organs of action, and the mind (manas) [H] 

’ The fiftj conditions of the Sankhj'a philosophy [H] 

* The ten senses and their ten corresponding objects [H] 

® That IS (1) the eight causes that produce the world (u) the eight con- 
stituents of the bodi (in) the eight forms of superhuman power, (i\) the 
eight conditions, (\) the eight gods, (\n) the eight lartues [H] 

' Desire [H] The Cosmic Person [CS , p 34] 

■ Different meaiungs are gii on See H m loc , CP , p 126. CS , p 34 

* The consequences of good and of eiil deeds [H] 

* The e senses 
The e elements 
See prana in V’'oc 

The lands of gnef caused b\ generation, existence, transformation, 
declination decay, which entangle a man into them [CS , p 35 ] 

The fi\e tides of periodic o\erflow birth, childhood, manhood, old 
age and death [CS , p 35 ] 

The abo\ e translation and interpretations are taken from H and CS 
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D. KU 2 20=§vet 3 20 

”The Effortless” a-kratum, accusative case So m $U 
KU has nominative, which indicates that the mdividual 
soul IS depicted as the effortless . The version of SU. 
seems preferable, for the point of the stanza evidently is 
that it is by the revelation to it of the Umtive Self as 
effortless, and as bemg the verity of the mdividual self, 
that the mdividual self attams effortlessness 

a, privative prefix krdtu m 'power,’ whether of mmd or 
of body or of both Vkr, ‘do, effect ’ [cp Gk h aius, 
‘ mighty’ , Eng hard] pL] 

“favour kind,” prasada 

prasada, m grace, favour 

pra-sad, be favourable, gracious, from Vsad, sit 
+pra (forward, cp Gk , Lat , fro, forward, fore) 

We may therefore mfer that behmd the meamng ‘be 
graaous’ there is the meamng ‘settle forward, inchne 
towards’ (eg) a supphant [L] 


E KU 2 21, 22 
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2o 6 [Atharvan — Atharva-Veda — A-diti] 

Atharvan, an ancient mythical fire-pnest 

The name m the smgular denotes the head of a semi-divme 
family of m3rthical pnests In the plural the family as a whole 
IS meant The Atharva-Veda calls them gods and describes 
them as dweHmg m heaven 

In the Rigveda Atharvan is described as bnngmg Agni 
(Fue) by rubbmg it out of the fire-stick, Agm thus brought 
forth becommg the messenger of Vivasvat the sun-god The 
Atharva-Veda recounts other marvellous deeds 

The cognate word m the Avesta, athravan, signifies ' fire- 
pnest’, and the Avestan atar (for athar) ‘fire,’ is the same as 
the Vedic athar, which also occurs m athar-yu, flammg (said 
of Agm, RV 71)^ 

Atharva-Veda The Collection of Spells, named Atharvangirasas 
[Hymns], the most pro min ent names among the ‘seers’ bemg 
Atharvan, Brahman, Atharvanguas, and Angiras^ 

A-diti — ‘ the Infinite ’ 

Aditi IS a goddess m the Rigveda Her name means Libera- 
tion, hterally ‘Un-bmdmg,’ bemg denved from i/da, ‘bmd’ 
(cp Gk ded, didemi, bmd), and a, pnvative 

Macdonell supposes this goddess to have ongmated from 
certam great gods, espeaally Llitra and Vanma, being regarded 
as dehverers of theu worshippers from the bonds of sm, and 
hence classed together as adityas, that is those connected with 
a-diti, hberation or dehverance So did A-diti, Liberation, 
come to be considered theu Mother and was given the rank of 
a goddess and herself appealed to to dehver her worshippers 
from theu sms ^ 

She IS described as bnght and luminous, a supporter of 
creatures, mistress of wide stalls, belongmg to all men, wdely 
expanded, sometimes as herself the wide earth or ‘the boundless 
sky,’ although sometimes distmgmshed from them both As 
to her form, we find her addressed as a cow, and we can under- 
stand that, when we remember a favourite view of the universe 
was to regard it as a great ox whose head was the east, tail the 
west, and quarters the quarters of the heaven (see Selection 2 
[BAU I 2], p 58, and Selection 7 [CU 4 4-9]) This all- 
mdusive conception of Aditi is set out m detail m the passage, 
RV I 89 10 “Aditi IS the sky, Aditi is the au, Aditi is the 
mother father son, Aditi is all the gods and the five tribes, 
Aditi IS whatever has been bom, Aditi is whatever shall be 
bom 

The philosophers of the Upanishads have left these deities of 
theu forefathers behmd them, and it is not as a goddess, but 
simply as the Infinite, regarded as the Perpetual Castmg off of 
Bonds or Limitations, we are to understand Aditi at the 

* See Lanraan's notes on p 1039 of his Whtiney's Atharva-Veda 
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occunoncc of tlic word in "The E^olutlon of the Cosmos," 
p (>5 It will be observ'cd that, in order to enforce the 
tcachinc: of the passage, the word is divided not accordmg to 
It*: jiropcr division, A-diti, but Ad-iti, ‘eating,’ ‘consuming,’ 
from ^/ad, ‘cat’ (cp Gk and Lat cd-o) 

An-rta, ucitl , untruth, wrong {an, negative, and rta, which see) 

[L] 

Angirases, the sons of Angiras, a race of semi-mjdhical beings 
mentioned in the Rig\cda 

Mar\ellous deeds are told of them how' the}^ found Agni 
(Fire) hidden in the firc-stick and thought of the first ordinance 
of sacrifice, and wore famous for the pow’cr of their songs, how 
b\ sacrifice the\ obtained immortality as well as the fnendship 
of Indra, the chief of the gods, how they indeed assisted Indra 
in his great exploit ol slajung the sky-serpent and releasmg 
the sk\-cows (the clouds) iie had imprisoned [see Indra} and 
so on ^ 

lyiacdonell considers it probable that the Angirases w^ere 
onginalh conceued as a race of higher beings intermediate 
between' gods and men, and as such were attendants on Agm 
(Fire), the messenger between hea\en and earth, and that it 
was later on that the}' came to be regarded as pnests They 
were possibly, he thinks, personifications of the flames of the 
sacrifice from these being regarded as messengers to heaven 
1 his \iew IS borne out, he sa) s, by the etjmiological connection 
of angiras with the Gk angclos, ‘messenger ’- 

Atmdn, m ‘Self,’ ‘Soul ' 

Two roots are thought by Belvalkar and Ranade to have qmte 
probably an equal share in makmg up this meanmg, namely. 
Van, to breathe, and tman, w^hich the Rig\’-eda frequentl}: has 
in place of atman, and w'hich means ' one’s self This latter 
denvation Deussen adopts and, appljnng it precisety, asks 
w'hether it may not be the case that, as perhaps m the Greek 
autos, two pronominal stems are enclosed m atman, namely, a, 
as in the Sansknt a-ham, which means ‘I,’ and ta, ‘this,’ so 
that the ongmal significance accordmgty was ‘this I,' ‘my 
proper self ’ And 'this I,' ‘my proper self,’ he finds to have 
four forms of meanmg, each assertmg the contrast of self to 
not-self 

I The bod}’’, that is one’s own bod5% m contrast to the world 
outside 

II The trunk of one's bod}’’ m contrast to one’s hmbs 
III One’s soul in contrast to one's body 
rV One’s bemg or essence m contrast to what is not essential * 

1 ^ Vedic Index and VM * CP , p 357 

•* Deussen Allgevietne Gcschichte der Philosophic, I, i, pp 2S5, 6 
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Belvalkar and Ranade point out that it is the recognition 
of the Atman or Self as ‘the highest cosmological principle' 
that is the culmmatmg pomt of Upanishad philosophy, and 
they nghtly mamtam the 'venturesomeness' of the conception, 
mvolvmg as it does that ‘ the energ}'^ we feel throbbmg withm 
us IS not only identical with the energy that keeps the world 
without us moiong, but creates and sustams it ' The ongm 
of the idea they attribute to the constant pairmg we find m 
the Brahmanas of the nucrocosm and the macrocosm, the 
power and functions of the one bemg found m the other This 
meant mdeed at first a duahsm, the microcosm bemg withm, 
and its co-ordmate macrocosm ivithout But the duahsm 
was m time overcome by makmg the Atman, the One Self, the 
root-cause of aU that is ^ 

^P> / 'water, waters ' plural only sam-udrA, 'gathermg of 
waters ’ see p 159 

(fl) natural significance Water or w’aters, be it cloud or 
nver It is a moot question whether the Upanishad 
Fathers knew the sea Their ancient forefathers had 
entered India at the North-West far from the ocean and 
the eastward extendmg people among whom these 
Fathers hved were still at &e middle of Qie plam of the 
Ganges on its course from mid-Himalaya to the sea ® 

(6) cosmological significance the primeval waters, the 
ongmal form of the world ® [Compare ‘ the deep ’ of 
Gen 1 ] 

(c) earher-scientific significance The waters are regarded 
as the essence of vegetation They are beheved to 
possess a generative power, a power also to heal and to 
leng^en hfe * 

{d) m3^hical significance The waters are regarded as the 
ehxir of immortality Both the waters and the ]mce 
soma are beheved to dwell m the highest heaven, where 
Yama, the first man, presides at the festival of the 
fathers Thence are the waters, as hfe-sap, brought 
to earth by the Gandharvas and Apsarases (skj^-elves 
and water njrmphs) and mtroduced by them mto men 
animals and plants ® 

(e) later-scienti&c view AU hquid existence is mcluded 
under the term apas That is the meanmg of the term 
m the teachmg Uddalaka gives to his son (Selection 10, 
CU 6) 

iCP p 358-9 

- See article ' Sam-udra” m Vedio Index, for discussion, on this 

* See paper on "Yama, Gandharva, and Glaucus," by L D Barnett 
(who gives references) in Bullettn of School of Oriental Studies, London 
Institution, Vol LV, Part iv, p 706 

* Id s VM 
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indra, the Storm-god, of ta^vny colour and gigantic size, with the 
thunderbolt as his weapon His great exploit, which the 
Rigi'eda poets are never weaiy of celebratmg, was his slajong 
of the demon-serpent of drought, who rested on the waters of 
the sk}^ named Vrtra (the Obstructor) Vrtra had im- 
prisoned in the aenal mountam on which he rested the cows, 
the clouds, which pour down their rams, as cows do their milk 
India released the cloud-cows, and thus brought to an end 
the drought — a mythological presentation of the effect of the 
yearty monsoon 

As the Aryans proceeded eastward through the Panjab, 
having occasionally heavy encounters with the peoples they 
had dispossessed, Indra became the national war-god who 
enabled them to have victory 

Thus he came to be an eager and strong fighter, fulfilhng 
mighty exploits, not only a fighter but dnnkmg the Soma to 
help hun to accomphsh his triumphs, a braggart withal and, 
when under the excitement of Soma, boastmg impossible feats 
As harmonises well ivith such a character, he was greatly 
generous, the term maghdvan (munificent) bemg apphed m the 
RigA^eda almost exclusively to him m comparison with the 
other gods We \vill notice that he is so addressed m the 
Indra-\%ocana stor}'- (Selection 15, CU 8-7-12) 

Eventually he became the chief of the gods, as we find him 
m that story 

The ongm of his name is doubtful, but Macdonell thinks it 
likely that it is connected with indu, ' drop ' 

See also Introduction, p 14 

Uddalaka Aruneya (descendant of Aruna) was of the Gautama 
family (see Gautama) of the Brahmms, and one of the Kuru- 
Pancala people, who dwelt m the upper plam of the Jumna 
and Ganges These Bralinuns for centuries had taught the 
knowledge handed down to us m the Brahmanas, discourses 
which describe the marvellous powers of the sacrifice, but 
Uddalaka teUs us m Selection 10 (CU 6) that a new school of 
thought had ansen m his day which he hunself accepted, that 
left this trust m the power of ntual behmd and propounded the 
deeper knowledge commurucated m the Upanishads We find 
m that Selection Uddalaka teaching the new knowledge to 
his son Svetaketu 

Yajnavalkya of Selections 12 (BAU 4 3-4 7, 22-25) 

13 (BAU 2 4=4 5) was also a pupil of Uddaiaka's 

upa-ni-sad, ' a secret commumcation ' 

In the Brahmanas the word, Macdonell and Keith tell us, 
normally denotes the 'secret sense’ of some word or text, 
sometimes the 'secret rule’ of a mendicant^ In the Brhad- 
aranyaka Upanisad it is, however, already used m the plural. 


* Vedtc Index 
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and has come to mean discourses spoken m secret The natural 
derivation of the word is from Vsad (cp Lat sedeo), sit+m, 
down+upa, near, that is, 'sit down, settle oneself, near (a 
teacher),’ and this denvation gives it its first meaning, as Prof 
Keith puts it, of ‘ a session of pupils m process of mstruction 
round a teacher Hence comes readily the meanmg ‘secret 
doctrme,’ and, from that, 'a compendium of secret doctrme 
rtd, adj ‘fit,’ ‘true,’ as neuter noun, ‘estabhshed order’ lj)rop 
‘fitted, made firm’, Vr, for form and meanmg, cp Lat rd-tu-s, 
‘settled’] [L] 

Professor Maurice Bloomfield praises the idea of rta It 
IS a high thought, he says, that is m many ways similar to the 
Confucian idea of ‘ order, harmony, and absence of disturbance ’ 
In the Veda it presents itself under the threefold aspect of 
(fl) cosmic order, (&) correct and fittmg cult of the gods, and 
(c) moral conduct of man So we have m connection with it 
‘a pretty complete system of ethics, a kmd of counsel of 
perfection ’ 

{a) As the basis of cosmic order, rta rules the world and nature. 
The maidens dawn, daughters of heaven, shme on suc- 
cessive mormngs "m harmony with rta It is from the 
seat of rta they awake The sun is placed m the sky m 
obedience to the rta The gods themselves are bom of the 
rta or m the rta they show by their acts that they know the 
rta, observe the rta, and love the rta ” 

(6) Bloomfield takes a lower estimate than BelvaJkar and 
Ranade® do of the rehgion of the earher period of the 
Rigveda, yet he pomts out that the performances of the 
ritual are not always regarded as merely merchandise — 
the accusation that rules his estimate — wherewith to 
traffic for the blessmgs of the gods The sacrifice fire is 
described as kmdled under the ‘yokmg of rta,’ or, as he 
would put it, ‘ under the auspices of world order ’ Agam, 
the god of :ffie, is ‘scion of the rta' or ‘first-bom of the 
rta ’ Prayers take effect m accordance with rta 
(c) “In man’s activity the rta manifests itself as the moral 
law Here it takes by the hand the closely kmdred idea 
of tmth, satya Untmth, on the other hand, is an-rta, 
more rarely a-satya, the same two words with a or an, the 
prefix of negation The two words satya and anrta form 
a close duffi compound, ‘tmth and he,’ ‘smcenty and 
falsehood ’ They remam the standard words for these 
twin opposites for all Hmdu tune Tmth and he mclude 
by an easy transition right and wrong 
om This word represents the strong nasal breathmg made with 
expanded nostrils before and after the recitation of the Veda, 

^ Rehgion and Philosophy of the Veda, Vol I, p 19 
^ Opinion of Vedic Index ® CP , p 3, with Note 

* Maunce Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda, p 126 
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a preparation of the voice for the utterance, and a conclusion 
thereto, accompanied by devotion to what is to be, and to what 
has been, recited 

No doubt at first it was simply the prehmmary tunmg of the 
voice while one concentrated one’s nund on what was about 
to be uttered Then it came to be repeated at the close 
As thus mtroducmg and concludmg the sacred words, it 
came to be regarded as itself sacred, and the mystenes and 
magmtudes of what it thus mtroduced and concluded came to 
be regarded as compnsed in itself In fact there came to be no 
limit to what om potential!}^ held 
The vowel o bemg regarded by Hmdu grammanans as com- 
posed of a and u, the full pronunciation of om -was held to be 
AUM, that IS three elements. A, U, and M, vnth, m addition, 
nasal utterance, and much mj^stical and philosophical 
sigmficance came to be attnbuted to each of these four items 
It would be of mterest to mvestigate whether we have here 
what became tlie Jewish and subsequent!}^ the Christian Amen 

karman, deed [from ^/kr, perform, act, do] 

The name given to tlie doctnne of post-mortem ^e^vards and 
pumshments for the good or bad action of the soul m its 
preAuous embodiments^ 

gandharva, ‘sk3’’-eLf ’ In the Rlg^'■eda the gandharva is a bnght 
bemg dwelhng m the sky wth his spouse apsaras, the water 
n}'mph This union of the elf and n}miph m the sk}'- is re- 
garded as t}q)ical of mamage The gandhar\’-a is therefore 
connected inth the mamage ceremony Each of these smgle 
bemgs becomes a class of bemgs In the Panca-vimia Brahmana 
the gandhan^as and apsarases are regarded as presidmg over 
fertiht}'- and are pra} ed for by those v ho desire offspnng In 
the Rlg^’•eda the gandhar\>'a is vond-haired, has bnlhant 
weapons, and wears a fragrant garment In the Epics they 
come to be celestial smgers ® 

Gautamd, 'descendant of Gotama,’® a common patronyrmc 
Uddalhka Arum (Selection lo [CU 6]) and Haxidrumata 
(Selection 7 [CU 4 4 -9]) were Gautamas 
Gotama is several tunes mentioned m the Rigveda, but 
never m such a w'ay as to denote authorship of any of the 
h}Tnns It seems clear to Macdonell and Keith that he was 
closel}’ connected wnth the Angirases, for the Gotamas fre- 
quently refer to Angiras In the Satapatha Brahmana he 
appears as a Puro-hita or domestic pnest of jMatha\ a '\hdegha 
(perhaps ‘Kmg of the Videhas'), and as a bearer of Vedic 
a\nhsation In the same Br^mana he is presented as con- 
temporar}’’ of Janaka, kmg of the Videhas, and of Yajnavalk}ra, 
and as author of a stdraa ('song of praise’) ^ 

1 CP . pp 26-. 75-. 106 = VM , pp 136- 

* Go~iama means 'the biggest cr? * fM ] < Vcdtc Ji dcx 
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Chandogya Upanisad, ‘The Secret Teaching m the Chant,' 
chanda, from meaning 'pleasure, will’ [its root bemg probably 
identical with Vscand, shme, glance (for *skandh, cp Gk 
xanihos, gold-yellow, Lat cand-ere, glow)^] came to signify 
a ‘ sacred hymn ’ and also ‘ metre ’ In the Upanisad, a special 
chant used at the sacrifice, the Ud-githa (‘Loud Chant’) is 
brought forward for reverence and its varied significance 
declared , but it is, as Belvalkar and Ranade pomt out, simply 
representative, the 'schematic presentation’ of the Saman 
(‘chant’) as such® 

Janaka, kmg of the Videhas, was noted for his mterest m the 
problems of Bemg and his liberality to philosophers We find 
hun holdmg great disputations of divines at his court regardmg 
the ultimate basis of thmgs It was m his day that the new 
teachmg rose among the divmes of the Kuru-Pancalas® 
whose territory was the upper plam of the Jumna and 
Ganges country, adjacent on the east to the territory of 
the Kosala-Videhas The capital of the Kosalas was Ayodhya, 
that of the Videhas was IVIithila ^ The boundary between the 
Videhas and the Kosalas was the Sadanira nver, probably the 
modem Gandak, which, nsmg m Nepal, enters the Ganges 
opposite Patna Janaka’s territory thus corresponded roughly 
to the modem Tirhut ® 

We find the men of the new leammg eager to bear their 
knowledge to others, and Janaka was desirous to become 
acquamted with it We read of a great gathermg of the Kuxu- 
Pancala Brahmins at his court, at which the Kmg desired to 
know which of them was most learned m scripture, and of 
Yajnavalkya, the great apostle of the new leammg, carrymg 
off the prize, agamst rune disputants, of a thousand cows, 
to the horns of each of which ten padas (of gold) had been 
attached 

In Selection 12 (BAU 3-4 7 , 4 22-25) we have a famous 
private mterview the kmg held with the champion philosopher 
who, chary although he was m commumcatmg his secret 
doctane, at last m^es it known to the Kmg 

Taittiriyas, Partndge Disciples 

These were a school that accepted the Black Yajur-veda, 
and the ongm of theu title is accounted for as follows 
There are three Vedas The Rig-veda (the Veda of Verses), 
which was recited and is the ongmal, the Yajur-veda (the Veda 
for Sacrifice), which consists for the greater part of Rigveda 
verses set m sentences to be used as formulae for muttermg 

L s CP , p 214 

* The name Pancalas mdicate they formed an aggregate of five (panca, 
five) A A Macdonell, Imperial Gazetteer op India, Vol II, p 22 

* See 'Janaka’ and 'Videha' m Vedtc Index 
•’ Id , Vol II, p 230 
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at the sacrifice, and the Sama-veda (the Veda for Tunes), 
which IS made up of Rig-veda formulae adapted for chanting 
at the sacrifice 

The Yajurveda originally had the directions as to use of the 
formulae, explanations, legends regardmg the gods, and so on, 
mixed up with the formulae, or 'mantras,' as the}'' were called 
But a new school arose which separated the formulae from this 
explanatory^ matter These reformers, chief of whom was 
Ya]na^alkya, named the Veda of the old school ‘the black 
Yajuix'cda,' because it contained these mingled or uncleared 
texts and tlieir own Veda, 'the white Yajurveda,’ because 
their texts were separated from the explanations ^ 

One can well guess, then, that the Taittniyas to whom this 
Upamshad belonged were a school of pnests who received 
tlieir name ' Taitbriyas,’ that is, Partndges, 'dark-coloured 
birds,’ because they, m contrast to the Reformers, used at the 
sacrifice the mingled or 'black,' uncleared, texts of the 
Yajur-veda 

A legend," which \nindicates that as the true explanation of 
the name, and also shows that the two schools had httle love 
for each other, is handed down, which relates that Vai^am- 
payana, the first in the hne of the teachers of the Black 
Yajur-veda School, v'as offended with Yajnavalkya, who, 
although he was one of his twenty-seven pupils, promoted 
the clearance we have mentioned of the text, and bade 
him disgorge the ongmal uncleared Veda he had committed to 
him, which Yajnavalky^ promptly did, disgorging it m the form 
of tangible fragments The master then commanded his other 
disaples, who were loj^ to him, to pick up these dark, un- 
cleared texts VTiereupon they took the form of partndges, 
and swallowed them It is easy to see which of the two schools 
told the story 

pfirusa, person 

The continual heightemng of meamng of this word is of 
mterest 

There seems httle doubt that it is denved from Vpr, fill, 
and that accordmgly the famous passage m the Brhad- 
Arapyaka Upamshad, where the Creator, becormng severally 
what we name breath, eye, voice, ear, nund, fills the human 
form to the tips of the nails,® illustrates its meaning It is 
the fiUed-out bemg we behold Avhen we look upon a man 

Belvalkar and Ranade from certam statements made m the 
Brahmanas find clear evidence that the ongmal meamng is 
‘the human bemg with his pecuhar bodily structure,'* which 

^ See Lanman, Samknt Reader, pp 355-6 

* Recorded m Moiuer Williams's Sanskrit Dictionary 

* BAU ,147 ^ CP . p 42S 
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well accords with the above suggested derivation, that is to 
say, man simply as we look upon him This our two scholars 
find to be its cdmost exclusive use m the earher Upamshads 
This reference to what is merely external is illustrated by the 
use Lanman records of it^ to mdicate a servant, as we m 
English use the word ‘ man ’ 

But the thought m the above-mentioned mjdh told upon 
this first meanmg It came to be understood that this fiUed- 
out form was fiUed-out by breath, and so was a form of the 
breath Thus did the viewless breath come to be identified 
wth the purusa 

We find m the Taittiriya Upanishad the position taken of 
several such persons as makmg up the man first, outermost, the 
person made of food, the person whose body is the flesh , next, 
the person made of breath , then, the person made of the gain- 
seelong mmd, next, the person composed of self-less mtelh- 
gence, and finally the person made of bhss (Selection No 3) 

In verj^ early times the conception was held of the world as 
a gigantic man, whose eye was the sun, body the air, breath 
the Avind, and so on In the famous Purusa-hjmm of the 
Rigveda" this purusa, as he is there called, which ‘is this all,' 
as the hjTun puts it, is brought before us and we are told that 
from his eye was produced the sun, from his mouth the \vmd, 
from his navel the air, from his feet the earth, and so on 
There we have the air fiUmg out the world-person, while the 
vand, the movmg air, is conceived as his breath 

Then we find a new phase setting in The person of each 
mdividual was believed to exist beyond death, indeed to pass 
on and be the person m one body after another So it came 
to be felt that this form of newless breath needed an en- 
casement of some sort to contain itself in its transmigration 
It vas therefore held to possess a body of its owm, quite distinct 
from the body \\c look upon, a subtle body, kno^vn as the 
lingam,^ no bigger than a thumb, understood to reside m the 
heart ^ 

’ In Voc to Saushrtt Reader 

* R\'' , I o 00 

* For lingnm sec note on B-MJ , 4 4 6 {a), No 12, p 189 

* L D Bimett in an cssaj entitled "The Genius A Slud\ in Indo- 
Furopc-in P':\cliolop\ ” in the Jounal of the Royal Asiatic Socieiv Oct 
ir)2<> p 731- descnbmg the frnvashis of the httr A\csta the sacred bool 
of ancient Iran ttlN us these are presented attached to each good being 
as a guardian genius or diaine countcqiart to protect him her, or it 
again t the demons and to fight on the side of Ahura Maid'ih (the Vise 
1 o'd) ard tin Go'kI against the spirits of Fail These chamjuons for the 
Go-a-l tluelt colli ctia eh for the most part at least in lieaaeii but thej 
V.CIC al ,1 India iduallj attached to the l>eing thca guarded Indeed Dr 
Bi-n''*t ti-'l u th' re is a storj that the nmesha spentns (immortal holy 
o’r -1 thi* irchinul criatedba \hura MardTh framing by ordi r of Ahur i 
t*ie e f It il lw>l\ of /ar-ithu tra jilacesl Aarathustra > fravn'lii In id< 

(1 e 1 ‘ If the eh r lental Ivsily according to the aiordiiu of DInh \TI 
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a natural (Atcn^^ion of tins new thouglit it came to be 
unT’inctl tint, instead of the sun and other cosmic elements 
hnnt: '•imph members of a world-person, cacli element w'as 
mlnbutd bv its own person, and that it was so also with man, 
each luunm element, be it c\e, speech, car, and so on, having 
within it its own purusa 

It was earh hit that the macrocosm and the microcosm 
eonespondtd b’ earli other, and the idea came to be reached 
that the human elements wore the cosmic elements on the 
human ]ilant So the jicrson in the c)c looking out from its 
dark ehimher was regarded as indeed the person looking out 
from the sun (s^elortion ib, ji 1 17) 

Meantime the Self was comimr to be acknow'ledged in its true 
snpremaiv \ pasvaqc m tlieccntral leaching of theUpamshads, 
denoimnalim: the Self as ‘the Person taught in the Upam- 
shads,' dt'-rrihes that Person as 'plucking apart and putting 
toitither these [lower] persons and passing bc3'ond them 
We shall nmemher how the Self in that central leaching is 
<lorkare(l to be none other than the Spirit, the Brahman, w'liich 
makes the world to he what it is So we have the ne\t and 
final step casiK made I he persons in the \anoiis cosmic 
and human elements — be it 'the immortal person made of 
light who dwells walhm the wand' and the similar ‘immortal 
person made of light who dwells walhin the breath', or 'the 
immortal person made of light who dwells within the sun,’ and 
the snnilar 'immortal person made of light w'ho dwells wathm 
the c\ c’ , or other cosmic and human correspondent purusas — 
arc all held to be, each m its special manifestation, 'none other 
than this immortal Self (Atman) or Spirit (Brahman) wdiich 
IS all this 

So docs purusa become at last the One Supreme Personal 
Absolute 

Praj.a-pati, ‘ the Lord of Creatures ' 

Praja, / (i) procreation, (2) offspnng, children, descendants, 
(3) creatures, esp (4) folk, subjects of a pnnee 
[Vjan or ja, be born, produced, come into bemg Cp Gk 
gc-gon~ 5 s, bom, c-gcn-cto, became, Lat gemn, begat, 
Eng kin 

-f-pra, fon\ard, onw^ard, forth Cp Gk and Lat pro, before, 
Eng fore] 

p 4 ti, m (i) master, possessor, lord, ruler, (2) then (like Eng 
'lord') 'husband' Cp Gk posis, husband, Lat wi-pos, 
stem, im-pot, not master of [L ] 

I , of tlie Bombay edition, and 11 14 of S B E ) Thus we have 
in anaent Iran its owm peculiar expression, m general and in particular, of 
the purusa \vo find in Arj^an India No doubt fravashi is a later form of 
the word purusa 
‘BAU 3926 


® BAU 2 5 I ff [CP p 429] 
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Belvalkar and Ranade trace the progress of this god. 

In the ^*eda the name is first an abstract epithet, meaning 
‘protector of the peoples, lord of progeny,' and is apphed to 
Sa^itr, the snn-god, Indra, the storm-god, and so on 
Later m the ^'eda, the term is apphed to a more or less dis- 
tmct mditnduality and bronght mto connection tvith the pro- 
creative function m nature So vhen world-genesis came to 
be conceived as a creative process Prajapati naturally became 
^^’orld-creator as well as World-protector Hence arose a 
number of anthropomorphic m3*ths This we mat- call his 
cosrmc stage 

Next, m the Brahmanas comes his ntuahsuc stage, where 
he becomes, to quote Oldenberg’s words, approved hy our two 
scholars, ‘ an apex to the Pantheon set up the priesthood, a 
god movmg to and fro with each breeze of fantast',’^ bemg used, 
thet’’ teU us, to 'sanction and explain numberless large and 
sm^ ritualistic practices ’ 

In the Upanishads his pre-emmence rapidly disappears 
The mention of him there is of a god who as the Creator of the 
creatures and their Lord was revered in da\-s gone by, a 
‘ somewhat shadow}- and unmterestmg member,’ as Bel\-alkar 
and Ranade put it, ‘ of the Vedic Pantheon 

prma, ‘breath ’ 

From ^'an, ‘breathe’ [cp Gk ancmos, ‘wmd,’ and Lat 
auima, ‘soul’] and pra [cp Gk and Lat pro and Eng forih, 
fore] 

I Breath 

The usual number of the breaths is five and we find these 
distinctions made 

prana (Van-rpra, ‘forth’) ‘ breath ’ generall\% with ‘ forth- 
breath,’ ‘out-breath,’ as its proper meamng 
apma (-v^an-J-apa, ‘ava} ’) ‘out-breath ’ \Mien prana and 
apana are contrasted, hovever, prana means ‘out-breath’ 
and apana 'in-breath ’ Deussen conjectures that apa and 
Van ma\' here mean ‘cease to breathe,' or, to put it 
liieralh, ‘breath-ana}-,’ that is, ‘breath absent,’ the 
opposite of ‘ breathuig-out,’ and so, ‘ m-breath ’ -A.nother 
significance of the v ord is the ‘ a\vay-breath.’ the breath 
that passes downivard and ‘a^vay’ through the anus 
vy-ana (Van— vi, ‘asunder’) the branching breath, ‘tra- 
versing the vhole body and mamtammg its general 
functional cquilibnum’ (L D Barnett) 
ud-ana (Van— ud, ‘up’) ‘upi-brcatn,’ ‘mounting through 
the neeV to cause vo’ce’ (L D B ), ‘the breath vhich 
co-'ducts the ^oul from the bod} at death’ (Deussen) 

>0 f jir'cf-:: I i'-:: dor Lr Ttx^t p 3 : 

pp 3,.--., 
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sam-ana (Van-l-sam, ‘together'), ‘conspiration’ ‘travelling 
round the bowels and stomach, causing the fire that 
digests food ' (L D B ) According to a late Upanishad 
(Amrtab 34 37) it dwells white as milk m the navel 
(Deussen) - 

II Sensts or Functions, ‘vital breaths’ 

But the prana also may mean ‘breath’ as ‘life,’ and so the 
pranas the senses and functions as ‘life breaths’ or ‘vital airs ' 
Tlicse, JIacdoncll and Keith tell us,^ are differently numbered 
— si\, seven, ten, eleven, twelve, as the case may be There 
were said to be seven in the head the eyes, the ears, the nostnls, 
and the mouth Exactly what organs were composed when 
more than seven w'ere mentioned is not certam We find the 
two breasts counted in, the navel, perhaps the suture m the 
crown of the skull, taste, speech, and the organs of evacuation 

III The changing significance of prana tn the Upamshads 

Belvalkar and Ranade trace for us the changing significance 

of prana in the Upamshads 

In the earliest Upamshads it means simply the breath, but 
it IS classed as the one pre-emment mdispensable faculty, m 
fact, is stated to be 'all that is, no matter what,’ and is declared 
to be inscrutable and exhaustless 

But soon, even m the earliest Upamshads, a still mner 
entity superior to it is spoken of In the Brhad-Aranyaka 
Upanishad (i 4 7) the Creator comes mto view entering the 
body he had created even to the tips of the nails, the while he 
takes to himself the name and function of the breath, and of 
other faculties After the earhest Upamshads, we ^d this 
entrant bemg, who has thus taken to himself the function of 
breathing, declared to be the Self or Soul (Atman) and to be 
essentially composed of mtelligence Thus the breath has 
become no longer an mdependent faculty, but dependent on 
the Self In fact, m the account m the Taittiriya Upanishad 
(2 2 , No 3 in our Selections) it, the person made of breath, is 
only one of the forms of the Self, and the Kena Upamshad, 
gomg still further, declares that not one of the vital airs or 
faculties can exercise its energy save at the mstigation of the 
central power, the Self — that the Self is ‘the ear of the ear, the 
mmd of the mmd, the speech of the speech, the breath of the 
breath ’ , while the Pra§na Upanishad mamtains that the Self 
does not simply assume, as we found m the above-mentioned 
passage of the Brhad-Aranyaka Upamshad, the name and 
function of the breath, nor, as we have just found m the Kena, 
simply energise it, but is itself the producer of the breath and 
its subdivisions as well as the controller thereof 

* Vedic Index 

® See Deussen, Philosophy of the Upamshads, pp 264, 276-2S0, and 

L D Bamott, on p 187, m notes to his translation of the Bhagavadgita 
® Vedtc Index 
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Nevertheless new dignities set in for the breath We find 
it in the later Upanishads described as enduring be5^ond the 
span of a single life, accompanjung the Self as the Self goes 
on from one body to another, and eventuallj'^ droppmg mdeed 
all the ph5’siological functions that ongmaU}’- belonged to it, and 
becommg, m the Pra&ia and Kaustutaki Upanishads, almost a 
sjmonym for the Highest Entity*, the Brahman ^ 
Brhad-Aranyaka Upamsad ‘The Great Collection of the Secret 
Teachmg m the Forest ’ 

brhad, adj 'great ’ A^rh, ‘be thick, great, strong ’ [L] 

aran3raka, adj ‘of the wilderness or forest’ [hterall}’^ ‘of 
the strange land,’ from arana, adj ‘ distant, strange’] [L ] 
brahman, neuter, ‘Spmt ’ This seems to give best the proper 
meaning of the term 

In the ma]ont5>- of its occurrences m the Rigveda the word 
means ‘ hjann ’ or ‘ praj'er,’ with the thought first of the emotion 
that h5Tnn and pra5-er impl5- 

The great St Petersburg Dictionar}^ of Bohthngk and Roth 
explams it as meanmg “ (i) devotion (conceived as a sweUmg 
and filhng of the soul with a stn\ung toward the gods, m 
general any pious expression at di\Tne sernce, (2) holj* speech, 
especially the magic formula, {3) the word of Gk)d, (4) holy 
wisdom, theology, theosophj-, (5) hoty hfe, especially as bemg 
a hfe of chastity, (6) the Brahman, the highest object of 
theosoph}', God regarded as impersonal, the Absolute ” 
Geldner defines it as “the ecstatic emotion (often mduced b5»^ 
the ceremomous partakmg of the jmce of the Soma plant) with 
which one is possessed when about to perform a deed of A-alour 
or an act of pietj'”, and Deussen, as “praj’^er conceived as the 
will of man stniang upwards towards the hoh^ or the diiane ’’- 
In this case the deni-ation assumed is A/Tirh, ‘be thick, great, 
strong’ [L] Cp Gk bruo, ‘to be fuU to burstmg’ (used 
especially for plants, for example, of a young shoot teemmg 
with white bloom, but also used metaphoncall}’’ of men, 
as sweUmg (eg) with courage, prophetic faculti*, and so on) , 
meanmg ^o ‘to be full of (an5*thmg),’ and (absolutely) ‘to 
abound,’ ‘grow luxuriantly ’ The Greeks named the tree-moss, 
hverwort, the clustermg male blossom of the hazel, and catkms 
generall}’-, bni 07 i , the black inne and also the white \nne thej^ 
called bricojua, hence our name ‘bri'ony’ for the latter [Liddell 
emd Scott^] Oldenburg sa3's that the word appears to be 
related to the Irish bnchi, magic, magical utterance ® 

Now, we are to remember that, as Professor Stanislav 
Schaj’er pomts out, “to man m his primitive condition of 
culture the diinsion between the spiritual and the material is 
unknown He conceives thmgs as possessed with soul and, 

^ CP IX.1S where references are giren 

- Geldner s and Denssen s definitions are repiorted m CP p 346— 

* Die Lehrc dcr Upamshadei:, p 46 
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on the other hand, psychical conditions as composed of matter 
Anger, joy, liate and love in the tcclinique of magic are dealt 
\nth as substances Tins primitive lack of discnmmation 
has pro\cd itself very persistent A wnter," quoted by 
Professor S Angus, says that " it is indisputable that the Greek 
ne\cr completely stepped out of this pre-logical mentalit}'' 
E\ cn in their philosojihj^ it is onlj^ when we come to the Stoics 
that Me find the distinction made, so obvious to us, between 
the subjcctn e and the objective ” As to spint, which is our 
immediate concern here, even the Stoics regarded it as 'a 
quasi-niatcnal penetrating substance,’ Professor Angus 
tells us Such a conception, he says, was the common view 
of the Graeco-Roman vorld It was Plotinus, he tells us, who 
first c<5tabhshed the immatenahty of Spint “ It would seem 
indeed tliat it is to Descartes and the course of philosophy he 
initiated we owe the clear-cut conception w'e have to-day of 
the distinction bctw'ccn spint and matter. 

So we arc not to suppose that the Rigvedic poets m their 
early day, some thirteen centuries before Christ, can have had 
anjdhing but a quasi-matenal conception in their mmd of the 
pow’cr that stirred within them when the}^ intoned tlieu* hjmins, 
calling it Brahman, ' that w'hicli makes to swell,’ because it acted 
so in their hearts We must not be surpnsed if w^e find them 
thinking of it as a sort of fluid or as a current of fire Yet for 
them in their day it seems to have been just wdiat w^e now 
understand when with our more anal3^tical mmd w^e speak of 
'the Spint ' Of nobilit}'^ of mind m the early Vedic penod w'e 
learn from Belvalkar and Ranade These mveshgators find 
m these reciters a pure and free spirit of spontaneous rejoicmg 
in and reverence beneath lofty gods But with tius quasi- 
matenal view^ of the spirit there w'as danger that spint might 
be regarded as a substance itself possessed of power, not as 
simplj^ a earner to the gods of pra5'er and praise, but mde- 
pendent of the gods, and, smee it was m tlie heart of him who 
recited, subject to tlie reciter’s will and management This 
Mew' w e find creeping in in the later Vedic penod It show'ed 
itself in the elaboration of tlie prayers and the sacnfices, for 
praj^ers and sacnfices were comcident, the praj^ers bemg said 
W'hen tlie offenngs were Abated 

This elaboration showed itself not only in the ntual ac- 
qmnng minutiie, subdivisions, and lengthy sessions, but also 
by tal^g from the old recited hymns, the greater part of w'hich 
had been composed in adoration of the gods, formulse, which 
were at first simpty muttered at the sacrifice, and aftenimrds 
set m metre for chantmg The ongmal collection of hjmms 
was called the Rig-Veda, the Veda (that is, ‘the knowledge’) 

^ Jahrhuch dcr Schopcuhaucr-GcseUschaft 192S, p 63- 
*fiIacchiovo, Zagreus, p 165, cp id Orfismo c Paohvtsmo 
* S Angus, The Religious Qiicsis of the Gracco-Romaii World, p 140 
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expressed m Verses [Rtg] the collection of Formulae, the Ya]ur- 
Veda (‘The Knowledge for the Sacrifices (Yajur) '), the collec- 
tion of these Formulae set for chantmg, the Sama-Veda (‘The 
Knowledge set for Chantmg (Sama)‘) These three came to be 
known as ‘the Threefold Knowledge,’ and had each their own 
class of priest 

It will be noticed that the greater part of the Yajur-Veda 
and we may say all the Sama-Veda are but forms of the 
Rig-Veda 

So, round the conception of Brihman (Spmt movmg m 
prayer) the eager thought of these divmes revolved Their 
■\T.ew of it changed as tune went on Belvalkar and Ranade 
thus descnbe the course of theur thought 

First, Brihman from meaning sunpl}'^ an isolated prayer, 
came to mean the whole three Vedas we have mentioned 
(Rig, Ya]ur, Saman) Then these were regarded as infimte 
The story is told of one of the Rigvedic seers who had devoted 
himself for three hf e-lengths to Vedic studies, and had to he 
down aged and mfirm, who was mformed by one of the gods 
that aU he had as yet learnt was but three handfuls of three 
heaps big as mountams 

Agam, the isolated prayer was magnified m importance, 
declared to be m itself, without an}’^ of the other prayers, the 
very and true Brahman 

Then Brahman was separated out as diSerent from the 
Vedas it mspired “The hymns are fimte, the chants fimte, 
the formulae fimte, but of what constitutes brahman there is 
no end 

Next Brihman, the true Brihman, was considered to be 
beyond the three Vedas altogether They might be mdeed 
called Brdhman, but only called so, they were the Lower 
Brdhman, the BrAhman expressed m name or sound ^ 

Then Brahman came to be beheved to possess a concrete 
mdividuahty, as we speak of ‘the Spirit ’ 

When the sacrifice came to be beheved to be a cosmic force, as 
we see m the Horse-Sacnfice described m Selections i and 2, 
Brdhman, regarded now as the whole sacrifice m mimature, was 
beheved to be a significant influence m the production of the 
Umverse, or mdeed to be itself all these varied exhibitions of 
power that make up the world Thus Brihman is identified 
with the wmd mto which the five divmities, hghtnmg, ram, 
moon, sun, and fire die and out of which later they come to hfe, 
with fire, particularly, with the sun Yet the relation of 
Brihman to holy prayer and formula is never forgotten 

Then we find Brdhman declared to be a personal god, to be 
Prajapati, the Lord of Creatures, himself, and domg his work of 
creatmg, or stiU further as the self-existmg pnnciple of the 
world, and so lordmg it over Prajapati 
^ Taitt Sam VII, m i 4 ® References m CP p 353 
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This theistic view of Brdhman becomes pantheistic m 
passages that desenbe Brdhman making an offenng of itself 
into beings, and an offenng of beings mto itself, or in texts 
which speak of Brahman being the tree (matenal cause) out of 
which the world was fashioned 

The final stage of this exaltation of Brdhman was its identi- 
fication \nth the Self or Soul withm ^ 

It was this final meaning reached m the Brahmanas that was 
the gospel of the Upanishads, and it is found, our two scholars 
tell us, in the earliest texts, yet the majonty of the texts in 
the first two groups of their allotment of Upamshad passages 
to successive penods uphold the earlier meanmgs of Brahman 
It is m what thej'’ make their third group (the passages where 
Uddalaka and Yajnavalkya exhibit their teachmg) that we find 
this final meaning firmly fixed, the group which accordmgly 
our two scholars denommate the Upanishadic Group properly 
so called In this group, as we run through it, we find first a 
number of incomplete views about the Br^man (for example, 
its identification with some sohtary fact or phenomenon of the 
outer or mner world) stated and rejected, and Brahman de- 
clared to be the one m-dwelhng Self, the one thread by which 
this world and the other world and all thmgs are tied together, 
and of each thing the inner controller, the goal of all man's 
aspirations " Next, we have a clear cut distmction formulated 
between the lower and higher aspects of Brahman which are 
already distinguished in the Brahmanas Then comes a higher 
aspect still Brahman is declared to be entirely beyond 
qualities, mfinite and immutable, expressible indeed only m 
negative terms — ‘Neti, Neti’ (‘No! No!') In the third 
place we have a consistent descnption of the identification 
already mentioned of the Brahman without with the Atman 
withm, together with a correlation m full detail of the physical 
entities of the Braliman without, the macrocosm, and the 
psychical faculties of the Atmein withm, the microcosm 
Fourthly, we have several texts where the method is set forth 
m detail of knoivmg the Brdhman-Atman through the ‘states 
of the Soul,' and through mystic contemplation Then, 
finally, we have an exaltation m which thought nses to the 
Absolute The category of Brdhman, the impersonal spirit, 

IS either dropped out altogether or relegated to a subordmate 
position as the personal Brahma or Prajapati, the Lord of 
Creatures, and upon the Absolute (considered either as the 
Atman (the Self) or the Akshara (the unpenshable), a sort of 
theistic aspect is imposed This subordmation of the Brdhman 
to the Absolute we find canned on mto the next and last group 
of Belvalkar and Ranade's classification, the group which for 
this and other reasons they name Neo-Upanishadic ® 

*CP p 355-7 


»CP pp 351-4 
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brahmdn, vtasc (i) one who has to do with Spint (brahman, ) 
and therefore ^\ith prayer, divme praise and divine science, a 
Brahmm, a pnest, theologian, divme (2) The universe- 
pervadmg Spirit personified, the god Brahma (brahma bemg 
the form of the nommative smgular) [L ] 

brahmand, masc (i) one who has to do with Spirit and so mth 
same significance as brahman (i) 

brahmana, iicut a sajnng concerned wth Spint, the dictum of a 
pnest on matters of faith and cultus, esp a Brahmana as 
designating a Collection of these dicta [L] 

mdnas, n mmd, m its widest sense as apphed to the powers of 
conception, mil and emotion thus (i) 'the mtellect,' ‘the 
thoughts,’ ‘understanding,’ ‘mmd’, (2) ‘reflection,’ ‘excogita- 
tion,’ perhaps ‘the thmg excogitated,' ‘praise,’ or ‘devotion’, 
(3) ‘wish,’ ‘mclmation towards’, (4) ‘desue’, (5) ‘feelmg,’ 
‘disposition,’ ‘heart ’ [L] Vnian, ‘be mmded’ (i) ‘think’, 

(2) 'consider somethmg (acc) as somethmg’, (3) ‘think fit or 
nght’, (4) ‘thmk upon,’ ‘set the heart upon', (5) ‘have in 
mmd or m view’ [Cf Gk me-mon-a, ‘mmd,’ le ‘fix the 
thoughts on,’ ‘msh,’ ‘stnvc’, and the indirectly connected 
Eng ‘mean’ [L] 

In the Rigveda the mdnas is regarded as residmg m the 
heart 

Mitra The god so predominantly associated mth Varuna that 
onl}'’ one hymn is addressed to him alone He dwells mth 
Varuna m a palace m heaven and well nigh shares every par- 
ticular of Vanina’s activity Comparing the hj'mn that 
concerns the two. Professor Macdonell finds the attnbute 
‘ bringing men together’ proper to him 3 ho name in Sansknt 
means ‘ fnend,’ but Dr E J Thomas says tliat the form of the 
word lias ne\er been explained The conception, Dr Thomas 
'^ays, IS that of a powerful, beneficent, being, conceived at a 
stage far beyond that of the deification of natural phenomena, 
and refers to the hjmn RV 359 to show that there is no 
c\ iclcncc, but rather the contrarjg for regarding him as a sun- 
gofl 1 

Muntlaka Upanisnd, ‘ Fiie Secret Teaching for the Shaven ’ 
muncla, ndj ‘liaMiig the head shaved,’ ’bald’ 

Thus wc sec that this Upanisad was not to be taught except 
to those uho had their heads sha^cn that is to monks 

YAjn'i%nIkja, moaning 'dc>cend.int of Vajnaealkja,' the name 
of .1 *■ u'l inf ntioned m th» Satapntha Brahmana as an authority 
in ritu il Ih i> stkI (f) ha%t lif ( n tlv pupil of Cdd'ilal a \nini, 

1 I >i 'litnin of till Kuril uu "llai, v ho dwi It on tin* upp* r pi un 
of til luiiiti 1 lud Ciingt'' Ih 1-^ pn s' nti d in the Brhid- 
\r 01’ d i 1 p intsh id Is hohhni' disput itions at tin < mirt 

* ' t // •- 5> I* > I ! It\ 3 I I'j.t ’- 1 
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of Janaka. the King of the Videhas, who lived much further 
cast, in the region corresponding rouglily to the modem Tirhut ^ 

Varuna Professor Macdoncll points out that from the oldest 
Kig\cdic penod Vamna and Indra tower abo\e the rest of the 
gods as leading deities about equal m power Varuna is the 
supreme moral ruler. Indra is the might}* warnor^ This 
predominance of moral qualities no doubt accounts for the 
fact he notes that ^'aruna's personality is more fully developed 
on the moral than on the ph\sical side He has a face, eye, 
arm> hands and feet, and actively moves Assoaated wath 
him IS Mitra, who dwells m Vanina’s golden palace m heaven 
and ndes with him in his car. The word mitra often means 
‘ fnend in tlic Riga eda and so close is the character of ^Mitra 
to ^ anma that. Professor Macdonell tells us, Mitra has, in the 
mention wc find of hmi hardly an independent trait left 
Only a smgle hvmn is addressed to him aJone •* The car m 
which the two nde shines like the sun, and we find a poet 
praaang (i 25 iS) that he may see it on the earth ^ 

\ aruna is not only the upholder of order (rta)® m nature, 
out also m morals In him the three heavens and the three 
eanhs are deposited His eve is the sun He beholds aU 
secret tlungs, thmgs that have been or shall be done. The 
V erv* wankmgs of men's ev*cs are numbered bv* him, and what- 
ever a man does, thinks, or devases, he knows His wrath is 
roused bv the mfnngement of his ordmances, an infringement 
winch he severely punishes Falsehood is frequently men- 
tioned Disease is inflicted on those w ho neglect their worship 
On die other hand. \’aruna is graaous He unties the rope 
that bmds the transgressor and removes the sm, even the 
rope from the sins of men's fathers There is no hymn to 
\*aruna (and the Aditvas^ m which the prayer for forgiveness 
of guilt does not occur, as in the hvmns to the other deities 
it is prav er for worldly goods that is aivva}-s presented 

The sun is the eye of ^’aruna. It is also the eye of his 
compaiucn In their golden abode m heaven, their spies sit 
round these two gods and behold the two worlds The spies, 
acquamted wath sacrifice, stimulate prayer Thousand-eyed, 
they look across the world, descend and enter houses This 
conception, sav^s our scholar, may weU have been suggested 
by the spies a strict ruler on earth has round him.^ 

Indra on the other hand, is m the atmosphere, primarily 
the thimder-god, secondarily the god of battle He is the god 

^ See IVi c Iritx, arts. "Uddalaka, YaJna^'alk5-3, Mdeha.' 

- I'M p CO ’ /c , p 30 

* Jc p C7 ®Ig . C3 

* See rta m Voc. ' See Adityas p too 

* Sp.es iicrvve\-er. Professor MacdoaeH pojits out are not peculiar to 

Varupa ana Mitra. Tiiev are also attributed to Agiu, to demons, and to 
the gods in general p 23 ] 

Q 
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of the strong arm He is excessively fond of dnnlong soma 
Under its influence he becomes mtoxicated, boasts of his great 
and capricious deeds and is even driven to paxnade, and also 
suffers from dnnkmg to excess Thus is Indra m moral status 
far below Varuna and the other great Indian gods ^ 

As to the course of Varuna as tune went on, Professor Keith 
remarks that "the history of Indian rehgion is the history of 
the decadence of Varuna before the claims, on the one hand, of 
the wamor god Indra, the god par excelleiice of the Indian 
warrior, and, on the other hand, of Agm, the god of the sacrifice 
and of the sacrificial pnest, and of Pra]apati, m whom the 
cosmological and pantheistic views of the priesthood found 
their expression 

"With the growth of the conception of Prajapati,” Professor 
MacdoneU tells us, " the charactenstics of Vanma as a sovereign 
naturally faded away, and the domnuon of the waters, only a 
part of his ongmal sphere, alone remamed to him m Post- 
Vedic mythology 

See also Introduction, p 9- 

vi-jnana, ' discernment ’ 

From {a) jna, ‘know’, ‘have knowledge of a person or thmg, ’ 
‘recognise,’ ‘become aware of,’ ‘learn,’ ‘notice’ 

(6) VI, preposition, ‘ap^,’ ‘asunder,’ ‘away,’ ‘out’, 
denotmg mtensity m descnptive compounds, and separation 
or non-agreement m possessive and prepositional compounds 
So vi-jna means ‘ distmguish,’ ‘imderstand,’ ‘know,’ ‘recog- 
nise,’ ‘consider as,’ ‘observe,’ ‘find out’ [L] 

Belvalkar and Ranade understand it m the Sanatkumara 
Exposition (CU 7) to mean ‘the act of mtellectual sohdant}^’ 
which evidently is its meanmg m Yajnavalkya’s Speech to 
Maitreyi (Selection 13, BAU 2 4=4 5) [CP p 230 ] 

Videhas See Jemaka 

Vi-rocana, ‘ The Shimng One ’ 

The Chief of the demons m the Indra-Virocana story. 
Selection 15, CU 8 7-12 [rc, ‘shme’ (cp Gk leuk-os, ‘bnght’, 
Lat lux for luc-s, ‘hght’, Eng ‘hght’) and vi, preposition, 

‘ apart, asunder, out ’] [L ] 

v6da, 171 (i) ‘understandmg,’ ‘knowledge’, (2) esp ‘the sacred 
knowledge,’ handed do^vn m the three collections of verse 
formula and chant, the Rig- Ya]ur-, and Sama-vedas, re- 
spectively, held to be revealed, and hence called iruti, ‘heard 
(from heaven,)’ m contrast vnth other saymgs handed down, 
M'hich are simply smrti, ‘remembered (as the utterances of 
men) ’ 

* V]M , pp 19, 64, 65 

* RcUgioii and Philosophy of the Veda, p loi 
’ VM , p 2S 
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[\/vid, sec pcrjict tense veda, an old preterite-present, ‘have 
seen or perceived/ and so, 'know ' Cp Lat viderc, ‘see’, 
with veda cp Gk oxda and Eng I root, gerund to ivit, 
noun 'alt, ‘ understanding ' [L ] 

{a) Rg-veda, ‘ Sacred knowledge recited in hymns ’ 
re,/ a hymn of praise [Cp arkd, ‘gleam ’] 

[\/rc, beam, jiraisc, smg (of the winds), honor] 

(^) Yajur-veda, 'sacred knowledge consistmg of texts of the 
Rigvcda to be muttered as formulae at the sacrifice ’ 
yajus, n sacred awe, worship 

[Vyaj, 'honor' a god, ‘w'orship,’ ‘wwship with prayer 
and oblation,’ and so 'consecrate, hallow, offer,’ 
‘sacnficc’ Cp Gk Iidg-os, 'worship,' 'sacred awe,’ 

' expiatory sacnfice ’] [L ] 

(c) Sama-veda, 'sacred knowledge consisting of texts of the 
Rigvcda adapted for chanting ’ S 4 man, n ‘ song.’ 

5 ata-patha Brahmana, ‘ Sacred Dircctorj^ of a Hundred [that is, 
\cr}^ man}'] Paths [that is. Lectures^],' is. Prof ]\Iacdonell tells 
us, the most important w’ork m Vcdic literature, next to the 
Rig\ eda Its geographical data pomt to the land of the Kuru- 
Pancalas, w'hcrc flow' the upper Jumna and the upper reach of 
the Ganges, as the region where it w'as composed As it is the 
longest it IS also the latest of the Commentaries, Prof Keith 
allocating it to shortly before the time of the Buddha, 
that IS about 600 B c The Buddha hved from 563 to 483 

^anddya, ‘descendant of Sandila,’ the patronyimc of several 
teachers 

The 'Doctnne of Sandilya’ (CU 3 14, quoted on p 87, occurs 
also as ‘ Satapatha Bnihmana,’ 10 6 3, and m abbreviated form 
as BAU 5 6) This Sandilya is the most important of the 
Sandilyas, and m that Brahmana is cited several times as an 
authonty His Agni or ' sacnficial fire ’ is there called ‘ Sandila ’ 
From that it appears clearly that he was one of the great 
teachers of tlic fire ntual recounted m the fifth and follo^vmg 
books of that Brahmana - 

Sveta-ketu (‘w'hite brightness’^), a Brahmin, son of Uddalaka 
Macdonell and Keith tell us that Svetaketu is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana,' and that m the 
'Kausitaki Brahmana’ he is quoted on the vexed question of 
the duty of the seventeenth pnest appomted at the ntual of 
the Kausitalons to notify errors m the sacnfice They add 
tliat he was a person of some ongmahty, for he is desenbed 

> Mncdonell, Imperial Gazciiccr of India, Vol II, p 230 
® Vedte Itidev 

*€vet&, 'white,* cp Gothic hivcits, Eng white [Macdonell, Vedte Reader 
for Begiimers] ketu m bnghtncss,pl beams [Vcit, 'look, appear, shine,' 
cp Gothic haidtt-s {'appearance manner," le) 'nay' AS had, 'way, 
manner, condition ' Eng -hood, -head (as in maidenhood, godhead), 
Ger -heit [L ] 
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in the ^atapatha as insisting on eating honey, a luxury pro- 
hibited to students of sacred lore Like his father, he lived 
in the Kuru-Pancala country m the upper plain of the Jumna 
and Ganges, which bordered on the country of the Kosala- 
Videhas The Kuru-Pancala-Brahmms were noted not only 
for their culture, but for their missionary activity, and we find 
^vetaketu m the Satapatha travelhng about with fellow 
Brahmins m the Videhas country and figunng among the 
Brahmm disputants at the court of Janaka, the Kmg ^ 

Macdonell and Keith further tell us that all references to 
Svetaketu belong to the latest penod of Vedic literature, and 
that it IS therefore not surpnsmg that the ' Apastamba Dharma 
Sutra’ should refer to him as an avara, or person of later days, 
who nevertheless was regarded as a seer (rsi) by special ment 

{a) sat [for as-at] 

1 neut oi sant [for as-ant] , parhciple (of Vas) , bemg, existmg 

2 adj real, genume, true, good 

3 (of people), good, noble, excellent 

4 sat-i, / a good, true, virtuous (wife), (hence Anglo- 

Indian Suttee) 

5 n the existent, existence 

6 sat-kr, make good, treat well, receive kmdly 

^/as (i) ’be, exist', 'be present or on hand', 'take place, 
happen', ( 2 ) ‘be,’ with predicate possessive genitive, signifies 
‘belong to’, as-ti mama (is of me, 1 e is mme, i e ), ‘I have.' 
Sanskrit has no verb for 'have ' [Cp Lat es-t, Eng is ] 

(6) sat-tva 

I n condition of bemg, bemgness, existence, essenti-a 

2 . n condition of bemg good, absolutely good bemg, good- 
ness, the highest of the three quahties of the universe 

3 m n ‘z. hvmg bemg,' ‘ creature ’ 

[Formed from sant, ]ust as the artifiaal Lat essent-ta, 
‘bemgness,’ that on which a thmg depends for bemg what it 
IS,’ from essens, a quasi-participle of esse ] 

(c) sat-y4 

1 adj ‘real,’ ‘true,’ ‘existmg m reahty,’ ‘truthful, trusty, 

faithful ' 

2 neut satyam, ‘the real,’ ‘the true,’ ‘reahty,’ ‘truth,' 

‘ truthfulness,’ ‘ faithfulness ’ 

[Radically akm with Gk eteo-s, 'true,' but of different forma- 
tion, smce the C 5 rpnan shows that eteos stands for *eteFo-s ] 

The above analyses of Lanman’s show that when we have 
sat, sat-tva, or sat-yam presented to us we have by no means a 
merely metaphysical term as Bemg was among the Eleatics, 
but a term havmg m it the significance of actual existence, life, 
high moral quahty 

[ Saiapatha Brdhmana, XI 621 
' Vedic Index 
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1 lu' rnntONt to he looked at to give ns tlic exact signifi- 
canr(' in an\ in‘;tance, hnt it is for ns to notice initially the 
aetn ili{\ and moral qviahts of the conception when wc find 
Hindu philosophers deriving all things from sat 

Satya Kama {'lovtr of truth’ satja, tnitli (sec satya) -fkama, 
'wtdi. dcsin , loninng’, ‘lo\c', at end of possessive compounds, 
'ha\im; desire for . 'desirous of ' \/kam, 'wsh, 
•will,' ’diMre.’ 'fine ' [L] 

Our ’^election Xo 7 describes Satvakfima’s initiation by 
Ilari-dnimata ns a ‘•tudent of sacred lore, although Ins birth 
a>- a l>rihmin was uncertified 

Wc find Inin come to he cited as an authority m doctnne in 
the Bnind- \ran\aka and Chandog\a Upanishads He is 
also mentioned m the Aitnrc3'a and Satapatha Brrdimanas^ 

sam-sara, the \\ andenng [of the soul from one body to another] 
Litcralh 'surqc' or 'flood' 

Derived from A^sr, run swifth, glide, flow [cp Gk 
l.or-ihc, rush, onset, spnnq, whence Jionnao, rush on, haUm, 
spnng, Hat sii/ire, spring [L] Also compare Lat alius, 
high, and Gaelic, allt, mountain stream, + sam, prep 
'together,' used to mtcnsih the meaning of verbs Thus 
sam{slkrt, Sanskrit, from A^kr, perform, accomplish+sam, 
means the ‘ Ihoroughlv-donc, wcll-faslnoncd flangnagc)', and, 
here, samsara the ‘thorough wandering, the ‘constant 
irresistible flow or journc\ang' of the soul (from the acquire- 
ment of one body to the acquirement of another) 

Beh alkar and Ranadc bring forward beliefs m the Riga^eda 
that impl\ the doctrine of rc-cmbodimcnt, but they point out 
that IS not until the end of the Bnihmana penod (w'hich 
passed into the Upanishad period) that wc find the doctnne 
dcfimtclv expressed Its ultimate ongin, w’hcther it arose 
outside or w’llhm the Arv'an immigrants into India, is a matter 
of contro\crs\ , tlicj’ tell us, but ‘the essential Aryan contnbu- 
tion to Ihcjull-flcdgcd doctnne’ they discover as commg, first, 
from the Ar\an belief m pantheism or panpsychism, which 
made it possible to conceive of the soul inhabiting not only 
specific totems, but almost anything in the animate and in- 
animate creation, and, secondly, from the theory of Karma," 
which the Ar}'ans came to hold, and w'hich regulated the soul's 
w’andenngs and gave the dogma a moral background ^ 

Han-drumata, ' descendant of Handrumant ’ The patronymic 
of the member of tlie Gautama family, who m our Selection 
No 7 (CU 4 4-9) accepts Satya-kama as a pupil under him 
of sacred lore 

The htcral meanmg of Han-drumant is 'connected with the 
han-dru, ‘ ban-tree' [Pinus dcodara) ’ 


* Vcdxx Index 


* Sco karman m Voc 


» CP , p 81 
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I INTRODUCTION 

We have presented to the reader, m our Introduction 
to the Selections, a sketch of the Sacred Tradition of the 
Aryans and of the Secret Lore which was its chmax What 
now of Chnstiamty? 

II THE ASSISTANCE BISHOP WESTCOTT HERE 

GIVES US 

Brooke Foss Westcott was Regius Professor of Divimty 
at Cambridge from 1870 to 1890, and then became Bishop 
of Durham, and, still m active work as bishop, died m igoi 
He was easily the most looked-to-for-gmdance and mspirmg 
theologian of his day He combmed m a wonderful way the 
most min ute word-for-word study of the text of the Greek 
Testament and attention to detail m whatever he undertook 
with ascent, hke a ready mountameer, to a height from 
which he could descry and describe for those below the true 
character of the detailed landscape m which they found 
themselves 

In the mystery of the Incarnation he found the key that 
unlocked all other mysteries of Bemg and Life, and multi- 
tudes of folk — ^both those who had thought httle and those 
who had thought much — ^received msight and uplift from 
his teachmg thereon That during his professorship at 
Cambridge Westcott had come to know much regardmg 
Indian thought m general, the extracts we give from his 
wntmgs as Appendix V will sufficiently testify When, 
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however, we peruse his book entitled the Gospel of Life, 
which contains the substance of lectures he gave during 
that tune to specially keen students upon Chnstian doctrine, 
we find that, when he discusses Hinduism as one of the 
"Prae-Chnstian Solutions of the Problems of Bemg,” while 
he IS well up to his date as regards his knowledge of the Veda 
and Brahmanas, and speaks of two great philosophical 
schools, the Vedanta (by which he may mean the authentic 
Vedanta presented m ^e Upamshads, but most probably 
means subsequent systenusations thereof) and the Sankhya, 
charactensmg these two schools as presentmg "the profound 
speculations of the few, and as witnesses for the loftier 
stnvmgs and the sad hopelessness of men, standmg over 
against the dechnmg pol3rtheism like the systems of Plato 
and Aristotle,”^ yet he does not mention the Upamshads 

This non-acquaintance of the learned Professor with the 
Upamshads we can readily understand when we note that it 
was not until 1897, seven years after Westcott's Professorship 
was over, that Paul Deussen published a translation of the 
Upamshads mto a European tongue, German, and not 
until igoo, a year before Westcott's death, that the first 
translation mto Enghsh, Max Muller's, appeared 

What specially concerns us, however, m our present study, 
IS the defimtion Westcott gives of Chnstiamty m the above- 
mentioned lectures It is a defimtion which, to his mmd, 
presented the teachmg of Holy Scripture expressed m a form 
which the modem mmd would appreciate What is re- 
markable for us is its comcidence with the teachmg of the 
Upamshads, as will be presently shown to the reader Con- 
sequently the non-acquamtance we have pomted out of 
Westcott with these documents while he was dehvenng 
these Lectures enables us to reckon him an unbiassed witness 
to the said comcidence 

After his Cambridge penod, however, Westcott came to 
know at least so much of the Upamshads as to mention 
them m a Tabulation m the CciinhTid^e Covipciiiiou io the 
Bible, pubhshed m 1892, and to describe them as "contaimng 
passages of the highest speculative mterest, mquines mto 
creation, bemg, metempsychosis, etc , and as gi\’mg rise 
to the SIX systems of Hmdu philosophj’^ '' 

^Gospel of Life, p 157. 
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In these later years indeed there was an additional ac- 
quaintance for him with India through correspondence with 
the four out of his five sons that had taken up mission-work 
there, and it was m this later penod of his hfe that the 
sa5ung came to be attributed to him (which, whether genmne 
or not, weU accords with his keenness to learn regardmg 
Indian thought and his opmion as to the agency through 
which he thought such knowledge would best be gamed), 
that it was much to be desired that an Indian Christian 
should present and estimate for the consideration of the 
West what was the teachmg of the Upanishads 
We do not wish to assert that Westcott would have given 
a complete consent to Upamshad teachmg Our one pomt 
IS — and we beheve that our reader will come to agree with 
us — that Westcott’s defimtion of Chnstiamty does m a 
remarkable degree help those who contemplate it to 
appreciate, if not also to cnticise, the mam teachmg of the 
Indian Forest Fathers with whom we are concerned 

III WESTCOTT ON THE QUALITY OF 
CHRISTIANITY 
(a) Christianity is Absolute 

Before we state Westcott’s Defimtion of Christiamty, 
however, let us notice what the quahty was that he claimed 
for Chnstiamty Christianity “is absolute,” he said "It is 
not confined by any hmits of space or tune or faculty or 
object It reaches to the whole sum of bemg and to the 
whole of each separate existence ” 

And thus he worked out his statement “Chnstiamty is 
absolute It claims, as it was set forth by the Apostles, 
though the grandeur of the claim was soon obscured, to 
reach aU men, aU tune, aU creation, it claims to effect the 
perfccbon no less than the redemption of fimte bemg, it 
claims to bnng a perfect umty of humamty ivithout destroy- 
ing the personality of any one man, it claims to deal with all 
that is external as well as all that is mtemal, with matter 
as well as wath spuit, with the physical umverse as well as 
wath the moral universe, it claims to reahse a re-creation 
co-c\tcnsive with creation, it claims to present Him who 
vas the Maker of the uorld as the Heir of all things (Heb i 
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2) , it clauns to complete the cycle of existence, and to show 
how aU things come from God and go to God (Rom xi 36, 
I Cor XV 28) 


(i) Christianity is Actual 

Further, it ^vlIl be already seen by what we have ]ust quoted 
that for Westcott Christiamty, while absolute m the sense of 
not bemg confined within the limits of space and time, was 
yet withm these limits mamfested Absolute it was, but 
also actual Of that he thus wntes "We have here the 
mterpretation of events m the hfe of One who was truly 
Man Chnstiamty is not a theory, a splendid guess, but a 
proclamation of facts”- “The Word, we read, became 
flesh He notes consequently 'the terrible contrast’ 
between 'man’s power’ and 'man’s achievement' "No 
one can look,” he says, "either withm or without and fail 
to see clear marks not only of imperfection, but of failure ^ 
But” — and here is his pomt — “Christ as he hved and 
hves, justifies our highest hope It was, we read m St Paul, 
the good pleasure of God 'to sum up aH thmgs m Christ,’® 
and ‘through Him to reconcile all thmgs to Himself’® 

IV WESTCOTT’S DEFINITION OF CHRISTIANITY 

‘Absolute’ and 'actual'! How then does Chnstiamty 
resolve what appears to be at first sight a dualism irre- 
concilable ? 

It does so, Westcott mamtams (provmg his pomt by brmg- 
mg forward the texts we have already adduced and others) 
by bemg 'a life’ (and here comes what we call " Westcott ’s 
Defimtion of Chnstiamty”), ”the One Perfect Life ” On that 
he expresses himself thus "The Gospel is the revelation, 
the gift, the power, of a perfect human hfe, offered to God 
and received by God, m which every smgle human life finds 
its accomphshment ”® In another passage he puts it this 
way “Chnstiamty is not an abstraction, not simply a 
participation m a common nature, but a hfe which is (as 

^ Rehgtous Thought tu the West, p 345-, also on p 248 of the Gospel of 
Life 

^ Id , p 345 ^ Id ,p 348 * Id , p 349 ® Eph 1 10 

• Col 1 20 1 Religious Thought m the West, p 350 

® Gospel of Life, p 256 
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we apprehend it) personal (compare Eph iv 15 -)/' bemg 
" the umon of behevers m one Person, a vaster hfe than that 
which IS reahsed mdividually, a hfe m which humamty 
becomes one “Here is the Owe [Westcott’s italics]," he 
says elsewhere, “m whom all men j&nd their fragmentary 
bemg capable of reconcihation m a higher Personahtj^ "2 
Thus was Chnstianity, he eagerly mamtamed, the fulfilment 
of what we read m the First Chapter of Genesis, "man made 
m God’s own image and after his hkeness,’’® the appomted 
“sovereign of the world He noted the passage m 
Colossians® where Christ is declared to be ‘all thmgs and m 
aU,’® and gave this as his comment “^^Tiatever is, He is 
There is but one hfe 

And he draws as follows his deductions of what this One 
Perfect Life means for the mdividual, for mankmd, and for 
nature 

First, with regard to the mdividual “The Person of the 
Lord includes all that belongs to the perfection of every 
man, meets us at every pomt m our stnvmgs, and discloses 
somethmg to call out m us loftier endeavour The Spint 
of Chnst brmgs the power through which each one can 
reach his true end As we contemplate Him, our sense of 
His perfections grows with our own moral advance As 
our power of vision is disciphned and purified, we see more 
of His beauty 

Next he portrays what the One Perfect Life means for 
mankmd “In the Lord's humamty is mcluded not only 
whatever belongs to the consummation of the mdividual, 
but also to the consummation of the race, m aU stages of its 
progress m regard to the whole mhentance of our nature, 
enlarged by the most vigorous use while the world lasts 
It IS true, I beheve, without exception, m every realm of 
man’s activity, true m action, true m hterature, true m 
art, that the works which receive the most lastmg homage 
of the soul are those which are the most Christian, and 
that it IS m each work the element which answers to the 
fact of the Incarnation — that is, to the fellowship of God 

^ Id , pp 232-4, being deductions from Acts xvu 24-30, Gal m 26, 
Gol m II 

“ Id , p 56 » Gen 1 27, 28 * Gospel of Life, p 242 

® Col 111 II » Westcott's translation ’’ Gospel of Life, p 234 

» Jd , p 300 
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witli man as an accomplished reality of the present order — 
which attracts and holds our reverence 

And thus he writes with regard to nature* "In the fulfil- 
ment Chi 1st has brought of the destiny of man lies the hope 
also of the material world Something is in store for it, w'e 
gather, answering to the redemption of man's body. 
Christ IS shown m Holy Scripture to stand essentially in 
some ineffable yet real connection with all finite being. 
The whole tenor of revelation, as I conceive it, leads us to 
regard the Incarnation as involved inherently in Creation 
There IS a prospect of a holy unity w'hich shall hereafter 
crown and fulfil creation, as one revelation of Infinite Love 
when ‘according to Ins purpose' the Father has 'summed 
up aU things in Christ, the things in the heavens and the 
things upon the earth ' ''“ 

V THE SCRIPTURES ON THE COINCIDENCE OF 
THE TRANSCENDENT AND THE EMPIRIC IN 
THE ONE PERFECT LIFE FOR ALL 

Tins meeting of the Absolute and the Actual, in the One 
Perfect Life, m fact, their constituting it, how marvellous 
it IS I Yet we see that it must be If the hfe were not in 
the absolute it could not be perfect If it were not m the 
actual, there w'ould then be no moving or doing 

In the following manner the Scriptures bring the double 
aspect before us 

St John the Evangelist tells us "In the begmmng the 
Word was w'lth God and was God and through Him all 
things came mto evistence," that m lum w^as ‘hfe,' and 
‘the life' was the "hght of men Yet he goes on to 
declare that the Word ‘became flesh,'* and tliroughout his 
gospel Jesus is desenbed as ' a man The Jews murmur that 
one 'whose father and mother they know’® should say, 
"I am the bread come down out of heaven" In the 
opemng of the First Epistle the transcendence of the Word 

^ Gospel of Ltfc, pp 299-301 

* Thoughts an Revelation and Life, from B F Westcott, Regius Professor 
of Divimtj' in Cambndge, edited by Stephen Phillips, p 244- 

* John 1 1-4 *■ Id , j 14 

'7d,i 30. IV 29, vii 46, vm 40, IX {pas 5 z)n),\ 33, xi 47, 50, ’cvui 
(/>assj»)j) , MX 5 

'Id, vi 42, cp 1 45 
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who became flesh is still emphasised {for he is described 
as ‘the hfe, the eternal hfe, which was ^vlth the Father’), 
but no less is the 'commg m the flesh’ insisted on, the 
WTiter statmg to his readers, "that which we have heard, 
have seen with our eyes, and our hands handled, that declare 
we imto you ’’^ 

Further, we have m St John’s gospel not onl}^ the miracles 
Jesus VTOught which he tells the Jews are the works of Ins 
Father m him, which so astomshed all men, and vere, we 
are told, signs to his disciples of his glorj^ not only are we 
told of ‘authont}^ m himself’ being bestowed upon him 
b}^ the Father, and w'onderful control over matter being his, 
such as w'alkmg on the water, but he is also presented to us 
as a traveller ‘w^eaned with his joume}^’ wEo rests by a well 
askmg one wEo comes to draw' water to appease therefrom 
his thirst 

On the one hand w'e hear Jesus say, "Before Abraham was, 
I am ’’ 2 , and, more w'onderful stiU, "I and the Father are 
one’’, and 5^et, on the other hand, the Jew's w'ho had taken 
up stones to cast at him, give as a reason for their anger 
"For a good w'ork we stone thee not, but because that thou, 
bemg a man, makest th5''self God ’’® But the Lord does not 
w'lthdraw' his diMmty nor his humamt}^ He answers 
"Is it not wfiitten m j^our law, I said Ye are gods? If he 
called them gods, unto whom the w'ord of God came (and 
the Scripture cannot be broken), say ye of him whom the 
Father consecrated and sent mto the world, Thou blas- 
phemest, because I said, I am the Son of God?’’^ That is 

^ I Jolm 1 1-3 

^ Id , \Tu 58 (Moffatt translates "I have existed before Abraham 
was bom ”) 

Itf , X 30, 33 

*■ Id , 34-36 

"I said. Ye are gods ” — Ps Ixxxu 6 

The last three verses of the Psalm are thus translated by Professor 
Driver m his Parallel Psalter 

6 *7 said, "Ye are gods, 

and aU of j’-ou sons of the Most High 

7 But m truth ye shall die hke men, 

and fall like one of the prmces ” 

8 Arise, O God, judge the earth 

for thou hast an inheritance m all the nations ’ 

Professor Bnggs, m his Commentary on the Psalms, explains that m this 
Psalm God is presented as standmg m the midst of the goiemors (here 
called ‘gods’) of the nations who are holdmg exiled Israel m subjection 
He is givmg sentence against them for their unjust judgment and their 
lack of defendmg the poor and needy among His people 
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to say, ha\niig announced divmit}' for himself, a sharing in 
divinitv he claims for men, name!}’ for those mentioned m 
the Scnpture he quoted 

Indeed the Evangehst declares m the First Epistle that 
the means by nhich the Spint of God shall be knoivn to 
speak m a Christian teacher is the Spint's confession that 
Jesus Chnst is come in the flesh, if the Spirit m the teacher 
does not so confess, the Spint speakmg m him is not of God, 
but IS of the .‘Vnti-Clinst ^ 

We turn over the pages of other Scnpture and u e find the 
same coincidence The Epistle to the Hebrew's speaks of 
Jesus being 'm all points tempted like as we are, and j'et 
without sm ' ," the Epistle to the Ephesians — of Christ as one 
in whom 'all things are summed up, the thmgs m the 
hea\en and the thmgs upon the earth,’ and 5*et as 'hanng 
been raised from the dead,' and e\adently therefore havmg 
been subject to mortahU*^, tlie Epistle to the Colossians, on 
which the Epistle to the Ephesians is based, gives wonderful 
detail as to 'all thmgs being created m him — thrones, 
dommions, prmcipalities, powers' — ^\'et speaks of ‘the 
body of his flesh' and of his ‘death’'; the Epistle to the 
Romans describes him as "Of the seed of Da\nd accordmg 
to the flesh,' \er declares him to have been ‘declared’® 
[b}' God] the Son of God with power, according to the spirit 
of holmess, by his bemg raised [by God] from the dead."® 

Mhen we pass to the Sjnoptic (^spels we find therem the 
same insistence on the umon of the transcendent and 
the empme. In them Jesus is brought forward as of the 
genealog}' of Da\’id, yet wath no human father, but of the 

WTesreott. m his Ccrrirr'jr^ cr S: Jorr at the place ■where th.3 Ps alm 
IS q-coted raakes this noteworthy coaunent Such a phrase as that m 
PSaiirt hoaoi 6 reaHv includes in a most significant shape the thought 
T-lnch nnderhes the whole of tne Old Testament, namelv that of a cov enan t 
between Gcd and man, which thrD..gh the realitv of a rila^ ors^sp 

[italics bv the water now qcotingj assumes tne possfblrty of a -a-fcai muon. 
Jccaism "was not a system of lun.ted monothe.sm, bn't a theism al'wavs 
tending to the n r. t hi r op.5m -to a real muon of Goa and man. It -was 
therefore enough to shew m answer to the accusauon of the Jews that 
tnere lay already in the Law the germ of the truth which God announced, 
the mnon of God and man. ’ 

^ I John IV u 3 s Heb iv 15 ’ Eph. i. 10, no 

■* CoL 1 16— uu 

* 'declared, Greek rertsirr's translated appointed' m Grimm- 

Thayers Grezk-izrg^ssr to trs fCctr Tesistmr''^, and 'determined' 

in ranrgm of RV. 

* Rom. 1. 4. 
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Holy Spint begotten^ and being indeed ‘God with us’^; 
circumcised the eighth day, havmg the Most High for his 
Father, yet brought by his parents to the passover at 
Jerusalem, venly dead and buned, and women gomg with 
spices to embalm his body from immediate decay, yet 
meeting the women as they return from the empty tomb 
with the cry ‘All Hail’, declared, m the gospel of St Luke 
and m the Acts, to be taken up after his resurrection into 
heaven and received by a cloud out of his disciples' sight, 
and, as such, afterwards proclaimed to have been exalted to 
the nght hand of God, as one whom the heaven must 
receive until the restoration of all thmgs ^ 

VI THE PIONEERS’ REPORT 

Let us now come back to our eager thinkers m the Forest 
of Hmdustan 

Let us recollect what we have heard them say 

First, we foimd Sandilya announcmg in his Creed, ^ “This 
whole world is spmt The person consists of purpose He 
who IS made of mmd, whose body is life, whose form hght, 
whose conception truth, his body (atman) the space over- 
head, containing aU works, all desires, encompassmg this 
whole world — ^this soul of mme within the heart is smaller 
than the kernel of a gram of millet, yet greater than the 
earth, than the atmosphere, than the sky, than these 
worlds ’’ 

Does not this recall what we have just quoted from St 
John regardmg the ‘Word’ of Creation, which ‘became 
fiesh’^ ‘Purpose’ and ‘mmd’ (especially when we 
remember that m Sanskrit manas (mmd) denotes not only 
reason, but emotion and will) bespeak the ‘ Word ’ The 
very terms of St John are here — ‘life,’ ‘light,’ ‘truth’ 
so too such declarations as we found m Colossians and 
Ephesians regarding ‘all thmgs m him ’ 

Agam, take Uddalaka’s annoimcement to his son' “That 
which IS the finest essence This whole world is that which 
has That for its soul That is reality That is the Self 

^ Matt 1 20, That which is begotten in her [the mother of Jesus] is 
of (ek 'from, out of’) the Holy Spirit (RV margm) 

* Id 1.23 > Acts n 33, ui 21 * CU 3 14 (p 87) 
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That are thou, 0 Svetaketu Do not these statements 
give us the same universal qualities? 

And has not the most famous of Uddalaka’s pupils, 
Yajnavalkya, shown us the transcendent stiU more clearly 
when, placing his hand on his breast, he declared “This 
Self, the hght m the heart, he is the great Unborn, m whom 
are all things, from whom are aU thmgs, the one seer, taster, 
speaker, tlimker, understander, m himself existent Herein 
IS immortahty”? 

VII THE FALTERING OF THE EAGLE WINGS. 

The mountain of the world's desire 1 — the Seat of the 
Ruler, the very awfulness and height of which attract, as 
our eyes travel up, and regarding which we say m our heart 
of hearts. Thither would I ascend, and there be enthroned 
— Am I not bom a citizen free, no slave, but kmg m and over 
the world in which I now find myself? 

Here are our Forest Hermits, m we know not how long a 
succession, surveymg the height and findmg themselves 
there 

Here are also our Chnstian seers For them too a long 
education, more full and diverse than that of the Forest 
Hermits We may note its stages First tlie intuition 
that tlie nation or the kmg was to God as a son to a 
Father Then the revelation that God had made man at 
the beginmng “m His own image and after His hkeness “ 
Then that men as men were held to be sons of the heavenly 
Father Then Jesus comes before us, ascendmg out of the 
water of his baptism, seemg “tlie heavens rent asunder and 
the Spirit as a dove descendmg upon him, while a Voice 
came out of the heavens ‘Thou are my beloved Son, m thee 
I am well-pleased’-, who has been given to us as the Perfect 
Son, who could say to the Jews 'which of you convicteth me 
of sm?'3, who was ever obedient to the Father’s will, m 
whom therefore as the true image and hkeness at last of the 
Fatlier, all the begotten of God are enabled, if they abide 
m him, to bnng forth (as we leam m the Parable of the 
Vine*) that fruit of perfection which the Father requires 

' CU 687 (p III) “Mark I lo, ii 

* John vui 46 * John xv, i — S 

R 
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Here then is man at last m his true height, the height 
at which God created him For the Eagle Evangelist this 
was the “witness that God hath home concerning his Son ” 
Not to accept it “made God a har ” “The witness 
was this,” he teUs us, “that God gave unto us eternal life 
and this hfe is m his Son The Father mdeed “only,” 
we are told m the First Epistle to Timothy, “hath im- 
mortahty Nevertheless St John declares of the Son that 
“ as the Father hath hfe m himself, even so gave he to the 
Son to have hfe m himself,^ and this further, of those that 
have the Son “He that hath the Son hath the life, he that 
hath not the Son, hath not the hfe 

But the eagle-wmgs falter Not of St John We have 
noticed how unflmchmgly and with what unambiguous 
contrast of the empiric he keeps the humanity abreast of the 
height and declares that it is just m that height that it has 
its home and its ongm The Word which was not only 
“with God,” but “was God,” “became flesh,” was beheld 
as "a man ” 

So the evangelist But, lookmg elsewhere, we discover 
that the height and the eagle are 'iwt found together 

Take, first, our very Upamshad prospectors with aU their 
insistence on the closeness of the transcendent and the 
empinc We find mdeed Sandilya saymg “This whole 
world IS spint The Person is made up of purpose, of mmd 
His body is life, his form hght His conception is truth 
All works, all desires [and so on] he contains This whole 
world he encompasses He is spirit He is within my 
heart, smaller than the kernel of a gram of millet, greater 
than the worlds Into him I shall enter on departmg 
hence ” And we have noticed how Uddalaka and Yajna- 
valkya both hold that the self that is m all of us is none else 
than the great Self of alL Yet for these Eastern sages the 
Self IS alipta^ (unattachmg and unattached), and to such 
an extent that he is mdifferent to good as well as to evil 
So are the transcendent and the empmc, after all not 
mcorporate 

* I John \ 9— II * I Tun n 16 ^ John v 26 * i John v 12 

® a-hpta a, pn\'ativ e prefix and hptfi, past partiaple of Vhp. (i) 
besmear rub o\er a thing with a thing, (2) smear a thing o'ver or on a 
tlung, stack (trans ) onto Cp Gk. to Itpos, grease, a-leiph-o anoint, 
up arcs, greasy, sluny [L ] 
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So, there is not with these Forest Philosophers ‘the 
Word that was \Mth God and was God' becoming ‘flesh’, 
not the ‘ taking of the manhood mto God/ as the Athanasian 
Creed puts it There is no Incarnation 

Next, if the Forest Fathers with such apprehension as they 
had of the Transcendent felt that it must be 'unattachmg 
and unattached' to the human hfe in which it dwelt, much 
more can we readily understand that the Jews, with then 
God of andul mystery and punty, should shrink from the 
thought of any attachment of God to humanity We 
are ^erefore not surpnsed when we find that, when the 
starthng revelation of the Incarnation — of “the Word who 
was vith God and was God’’ becommg “flesh,’’ “a man’’ 
— ^was proclaimed among these, mdignation should seize 
them and that they should take up stones to cast at him 
who declared it of himself, exclaimmg “Not for a good work 
do we stone thee, but for blasphemy, and because that thou, 
being a man, makest thyself God ’’^ 

We can reahse further that with men of such a mmd, be 
they Jews, or Gentiles that had come to accept the Jewish 
revelation of the majesty of God, even though they became 
Christian, the eagle vings should still falter The “ becommg 
flesh’’ would constitute a serious oflence We can forecast 
that among them men should arise, who, while, as Christians, 
they accepted as the gospel for the world that the Son of God 
had come and shown himself m a body, should yet teach that 
his body was not actual but only m appearance 

But we have noticed what St John ivrote regarding these 
last They were for him ‘false prophets The Spint m 
them was not of God It was “ the spirit of the Anti-Chnst 
alread}^ come mto the world ’’ It was to mamtam the 
actuahty of the Lord as venly a man that he wrote his 
gospel m which the Lord is declared to be the Word 'become 
flesh,’ and descnbed as 'a man,’ as one who was ‘heard, 
seen, and handled ’ 

These men came to be called Docetae from the Greek 
doketn,^ ‘to seem,’ seemg that for them the body of Jesus 
had only seemed to exist But there were certam men who, 

^ John \ 33 » I John n 3 

’ See artide "Docetem,” p S35b, m Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics 
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was this,” he tells us, “that God gave unto us eternal life 
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we are told in the First Epistle to Timothy, “hath im- 
mortahty Nevertheless St John declares of the Son that 
“as the Father hath hfe m himself, even so gave he to the 
Son to have hfe m himself and this further, of those that 
have the Son “He that hath the Son hath the hfe, he that 
hath not the Son, hath not the hfe 

But the eagle-wmgs falter Not of St John We have 
noticed how unflinchingly and with what unambiguous 
contrast of the empinc he keeps the humamty abreast of the 
height and declares that it is just m that height that it has 
its home and its ongm The Word which was not only 
“with God,” but “was God,” “became flesh,” was beheld 
as “a man ” 

So the evangehst But, lookmg elsewhere, we discover 
that the height and the eagle are not found together 
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‘ 1 John \ 9-11 * I Tim \i i6 * John v 26 * i John v 12 

* n-hpta a, pn\ati\c prcfi's., and hptS, past participle of Vhp, (i) 
besmear rub o\cr a thing wtli a thing, (2) smear a thing over or on a 
thing, stick (trans ) onto Cp Gk to Itpos, grease, a-leiph-o, anoint, 
Itparos, greasj, shinj [L] 
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So, there is not with these Forest Philosophers ‘the 
Word that was with God and was God’ becoming ‘flesh’; 
not the ‘ takmg of the manhood into God,’ as the Athanasian 
Creed puts it There is no Incarnation 

Next, if the Forest Fathers mth such apprehension as they 
had of the Transcendent felt that it must be 'unattachmg 
and unattached’ to the human hfe m which it dw^elt, much 
more can w^e readily understand that the Jews, ivith then 
God of awdul mystery and punt}^ should shrink from the 
thought of any attachment of God to humamty We 
are therefore not surpnsed when w^e find that, wLen the 
starthng revelation of the Incarnation — of “the Word who 
was with God and w'as God’’ becommg “flesh,’’ “a man’’ 
— ^w'as proclaimed among these, mdignation should seize 
them and that they should take up stones to cast at him 
who declared it of lumself, exdaimmg “Not for a good work 
do we stone thee, but for blasphemy, and because that thou, 
being a man, makest thyself God 

We can reahse further that witli men of such a mmd, be 
they Jew's, or Gentiles that had come to accept the Jewish 
revelation of the ma]esty of God, even though they became 
Chnsban, the eagle wings should stiH falter The “becommg 
flesh’’ w'ould constitute a serious offence We can forecast 
that among them men should arise, who, w'hile, as Christians, 
they accepted as the gospel for the world that the Son of God 
had come and shown himself m a body, should yet teach that 
his body w'as not actual but only m appearance 

But we have noticed what St John wrote regardmg these 
last They w'ere for him ‘false prophets ’“ The Spirit m 
them was not of God It was "the spint of the Anti-Chnst 
already come mto the world ’’ It w'as to mamtam the 
actuahty of the Lord as venly a man that he wrote his 
gospel m w'hich the Lord is declared to be the Word ‘become 
flesh,’ and described as *a man,’ as one who was 'heard, 
seen, and handled ’ 

These men came to be called Docetae from the Greek 
dokciii,^ ‘to seem,’ seemg that for them the bodj^ of Jesus 
had only seemed to exist But there w ere certam men w'ho, 

^ John ^33 * I John i\ 3 

* See artxde " Docetism,” p S35b, m Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics 
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like these, deemed themselves Chnstians and who did 
beheve m the reahty of the flesh of Jesus, and 5^et are fairly 
classed by the histonan as Docetae, because they held a \new 
similar to the ahpta doctnne of the Upamshad fathers, 
namely, the thorough apartness m Jesus of the spintual 
from the psychic Such was Valentmus who contended 
that the spintual m Jesus passed through tlie psychic "just 
as water flows through a tube ” That is to say, the 
spintual had nothing whatever to do vith the psychic 
It was “unconcerned,” as Sandilya said, "unattaclung 
and unattached,” to quote the descnption of Yajnavalkya 

But the Church would not part vith the actuahty of the 
Perfect Man All these teachers she condemned as heretics 
In fact, it was her condemnation of them and her consequent 
distinction from them, that commenced that consohdation of 
behevers m the Incarnation that we know as the Cathohc 
Church 

Nevertheless there came a juncture later when many 
leaders of the Cathohc Church itself refused to staj’’ at the 
height In the beginmng of the fourth century Anus, a 
presbyter of Alexandna, and those who thought vith him, 
expressed their demal, not of the actuahty of the flesh of 
Jesus, but that, bemg the Logos ('reason’), the Logos took 
the place m him of the soul, and hence denied that he was 
man m man’s proper completeness ^ And they laid stress 
on his designation as the Smv of the Father, and then 
mamtamed that, smce he was Son and a son is after a 
father, therefore “there was when he was not,”" thus 
denymg his etermty, and, consequently, that he was reall}’’ 
God But Athanasius, the chief of the deacons m 
the same Alexandna, arose to be champion for the faith 
as St John had announced it, and brought the Church to 
mcorporate m what has proved to be the foundation-creed 
of the Church, the Nicene, a decisive clause agamst the 
Anans — ‘of one substance with the Father,’ as our Enghsh 
Prayerbook translates the Greek, or (to give the hteral 
translation) ‘of the same bemg® \vith the Father’ — ^which, 

^ See Weigl Chrtsiologie d h Athanasius p 10 

* Article “Anamsm, in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian 
Biography 

• ‘ being ' Professor Bethune-Baker pomts out with regard to the 
Greek ■word, which is ottsia, that “it means the inmost bemg of the Father, 
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smcc it states the identity of essence of the Son with Father, 
proclaims the essential Godhead of Jesus. 


VIII. YET. APARTNESS FROM THE HEIGHT IS 

INTOLERABLE. 

Great then is the height Here is the Word that was 
'with God in the beginning and wias God,' through whom 
‘all existence came into being, become 'flesh,' become 
‘a man,’ as St John proclaims in Ins Prologue and Gospel — 
become ‘tlie Self’ as w’c know' it, as tlie Upanishad fathers 
well designate a man, fastening thus upon the essential 
that makes each of us ‘ a man ’ — seen with our eyes and 
w ith our hands handled,' as St John proceeds to say m the 
First Epistle 

Great the height, yet all through the ages w^e find men 
declare that apartness from that height of all heights is 
intolerable 

Our Forest Fathers thus express tliemselves In the 
Taittiriya Upanishad we find "In the beginning from the 
non-existent was Being (sat) produced, w'hich itself made 
itself a Self, w^hich is the essence" [of existence] On getting 
tlie essence one becomes bhssful Mflio would hve if this 
bhss of tlie infimte [Itf space overhead) did not exist? 
Truly this essence causes bhss But let one make a cavity, 
an mterval, therein, then he comes to have fear In the 
Great Book of the Secret Teaching in the Forest we have, at 
a great gathenng of Brahmins, Kmg Janaka had called 

his \ cn,' scU The translation ' substance,' w hich comes to us through the 
Latin, is not satisfactory’, ‘essence’ hardh comej'S to English ears the 
real meaning, and 'nature' — though 'nature' is certainly included m the 
sense — is quite inadequate by’ Itsdf 'Being' is the nearest equivalent 
■a e ha\ e The phrase is intended to mark the disbnct personality of the 
Son on the one hand — he is in himself, he has his own existence, while, on 
the other hand, it declares that he has his existence from no source external 
to the Father, but is of the a cxy being of the Father and belongs to his 
being — so that the Father himsdf is not, does not exist, is not to be con- 
ceived of as haaang being, apart from the Son Of nothmg onginate 
could it bo said that it was ' from the essence of God ' But the essence of 
the Father is the sphere of being of the Son He is inseparable from the 
essence of the Father To say’ ‘ of the essence of God ' is the same thmg 
as to say 'of God' in more explicit language" — The Meaning q? 
Homooits os, J F Bethune-Baker, p 6i 

^ John 1 3 (Moffatt's translation) 

* 'essence,' r&sa, m , the sap or juice of plants, esp of fruits, and so, 
the best or finest or strongest part of a thing, its essence or fios [L.] 

’ TU 2 7 
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together, desiring to know which of them was the most 
learned student, two mqmrers askmg Yajnavalkya to 
explam “Him who is the Spirit (brahman) present and not 
beyond our ken, who is the Self m aU thmgs ” To the first 
mquirer he describes him as “he who breaths with your 
breathmg, your self ” To the next he further descnbes 
him as “he who passes beyond hunger and thirst, beyond 
sorrow and delusion, beyond old age and death ” And to 
each he gives as his partmg word “Aught else than this 
Self (atman) is wretched 

And where shaU we find the misery of apartness from God 
more passionately expressed than m the Bible ^ Thus the 
Psalmists “My soul thirsteth for Thee, my flesh also longeth 
after Thee m a barren and dry land where no water is 
“As the hart panteth after the waterbrooks, so panteth my 
soul after thee, O God When shall I come and appear 
before God “Thou art the thmg that I long for Whom 
have I m heaven but thee, and there is none upon earth that 
I desire m comparison of thee? 

With different apprehensions of the nearness, the cry 
repeats itself down the ages m such words as we find m the 
Confessions of St Augustme “Thou hast created us imto 
thyself, and our heart finds no rest until it rests m Thee 

IX THE REASON FOR THE WRETCHEDNESS AT 

SEPARATION IS THAT WE ARE SEPARATE 
FROM OUR TRUE SELF 

But why this vTetchedness at separation? If the height 
is so awful when we gaze up at it, how can it be that we 
should yearn to be there, yea to be as close as we can, even, 
if only that may be, identified ivith it? 

The reason we find expressed, or unphed, m the disclosure 
that we have just been relating made m the announcements 
of our Indian sages and m the New Testament that, as 
we look up, temble although the majesty is, we have the 
strange conviction that the Height is our ovm true self 
Immeasurably bej'ond us — so immeasurably that we must 

* BAIj 3 4 5 s Ps bail 2 (Praj er Book Version) 

’ Id xhi I 2 (RV ) 4 /rf , Lv.\j„ 24 (PBV ) 

* Confesstoits of Sauit Atigtisiine 1 i Trans Charles Bigg, DD 
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bow in worship before it — and yet of the measure appomted 
for us ! Up there, each of us feels, nay is certain, is himself, 
himself — ^liis conscience will warn him — as he ought to be 
That IS the discovery made known m secret, yet so 
determinately, by our quiet Forest-thinkers as then gospel to 
such of their pupils as they deemed fit toreceiveit. "That are 
thou,’ ' we have heard Uddalaka say to his son Yajnavalkya 
we have just quoted declanng to an inquirer, "He who 
breathes with your breathmg is the SeK of yours which is m 
ah things ’ At the same great gathermg of Brahmms where 
he thus answered an inqmrer, another questioner, none less 
than Uddalaka, his teacher of old, asked liim whether he 
knew "the tliread, the so-called Inner Controller, by which 
this world and the other world and all thmgs are tied 
together, for he that had that knowledge knew the Spirit 
(brahman), the worlds, the gods, the Vedas, created thmgs, 
the Self, everything? " To which the sage, become a famous 
authority, rephed "He who, dwelhng in all things, control- 
Img all thmgs, yet other than all, and not known by any, is 
your Self, the Inner Controller, the Immortal And we 
read m the Secret Teaching in the Chant that five great house- 
holders, who had been pondering Who is the Self ? What is 
Spirit ? went to this same Uddalaka as to one who they knew 
was ‘studymg exactly’ the Self that belongs to all men, and 
he took them to another student of the Self, Kmg A§va-pati 
A^va-pati, because he was not a Brahmm, would not receive 
these SIX mquirers as pupils But, after havmg made clear 
his reverence for them and the sacrifice, he gave them the 
result of his meditations tlius "You who mquire of me eat 
food m this world only, knowmg as you do t^s Self that is 
found m all men as if somethmg separate [from each of you as 
an mdividual], but he who reverences this Umversal Self as 
of the size of a span thus [here the kmg stretched his fingers 
across his forehead] as measured upon one’s self [or 'by 
thmkmg about one's seH’],^ he eats food m all worlds, m 
all bemgs, m all selves 

i BAU 3 4. (p 244) S BAU 3 7 

* Explaining these alternative renderings, ' measured upon one's self,' ‘ by 
thinking about one's self,' Hume pomts out that the word here, 
abhi-vi-mana, may be derived either from Vina, to measure, or from 
Vman, to think, or indeed may be intended to 'pregnantly refer to both ' 

* CU 5181 
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X. A FURTHER SURVEY OF THE SELF 

A NEW PARABLE AN OCEAN. 

I. The Upper Depths The Self so far Discerned 

Let HS then embark npon this ocean of the Self, and take, 
as experts to do the testmg for us, these Indian philosophers, 
certam mystic Enghsh poets, and the Bible 
Certam characteristics we find these several authonties 
reportmg, that are of mterest to us now, the first (let us 
so order them) Individuality, the second, Umversahty, the 
third, Mutuahty These are found throughout the whole 
ocean. But we have to notice that there are two grades of 
it, the upper m a disturbed condition, the lower — placid. 
The disturbing power m the upper waters let us take as 
an emblem of sm, and the placidity as an emblem of punty 
So, two other characteristics of humamty, besides these 
just mentioned, we shall have to consider, Smfuiness and 
Perfection, the first a charactenstic of the upper depths, 
evident at once, a characteristic of man as we find him; 
the second, of the lower depths, not easy to see, yet a 
necessary feature, man as he ought to be 

[a) The Indimduahty of the Self 
First, then, Individuahty 

Individuahty By that we mean the seh-contamedness 
of the self It is its nature that it should be self-contamed 
AH beside it, even each of those whom it deems to be self 
as itself, is objective As self the self is alone, umque, 
none capable of bemg placed by it m its stead No one 
else is there And it is the centre of a sphere possessmg a 
hmitless periphery That is the experience of each of us 
The dependence of the self on itself alone is certainly a 
moral experience The self holds itself alone to be re- 
sponsible for its acts 

Negatively, this means that the self has nothmg outside 
itself To recogmse anythmg as bemg outside itself would 
be to deny its own constitution 

(i) The XJpamshads 

That aspect of the Self is well, although strangely, dis- 
played m our Second Selection ^ 

* 54 . 
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According to that Bralimanic account, Death, being 
emptiness, covered the world at the beginnmg. There 
could only be emptiness, for that was at the beginnmg of 
things But, argues the Upanishad, emptiness is hunger 
So Death, being hunger, desired for himself a body that 
should be his food, that is a body that should satisfy his 
craving to be filled. It was tliat desire that set all creation 
a-going Not all at once does Death produce a body that 
satisfies him, but at last he does so On that body (come 
to be, alas ! as the reader knows, in veiy unsatisfactory 
form) he feeds As he produces it, he draws it back agam 
mto himself But behold he feels pride in the fulness that 
now becomes his anse within him At once he discerns that 
to entertain such a sentiment is to be untrue to himself. 
So he passes the body he has tlius acquired mto nothmgness 
— subjects it to fire — ^before he may receive it He has thus 
effected that he is m the condition of receiving nothmg, is 
bemg filled with nothmg, has returned m fact to his ongmal 
and true nature, which requires him to rest m himself alone. 

Here is (according to the mterpretation we have ventured 
to give of the Upamshad) the body of entire self-surrender, 
the spiritual body, the body, which St Paul teaches us (as 
we will presently brmg before the reader) is the body of the 
true man, the man out of heaven who is made m the Creator's 
image and after his hkeness 

Here, then, is the self-contamedness of the Self Self- 
containedness may be said to be the most promment 
characteristic of the Self m the teachmg of the Upamshad 
Fathers. The charactenstic is summed by them m the 
epithet well-known to students of their teachmg, svayam-bhii 
('m himself existmg') 

We have quoted m our Notes Professor Schayer's msis- 
tence that it is just the self as each of us knows it m his own 
bosom that these sages have m mmd, no abstract Ego ^ 

(n) Walt Whttman, 

It IS this mdividuahty, umqueness, self-contamedness, of 
the Self, its centrality for each of us m the midst of the one 
limitless world, that is the message of the enthusiastic 
Amencan, Walt Whitman, to his fellow men In his preface 

179 
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to ins First Editioii*- of Ins collected poems, wlucli he 
puhhdied m continuously enlarged foim under the title 
Leaves of Grass, he thus describes his mission as a poet and 
his ^'lew of the importance of the mdl^'idual: "Most of the 
great poets are impersonal I am personal ... In my 
poems aU revolves round, concentrates m, radiates from 
m5'self I have but one central figure, the general human 
personahty tj^ified m myself But m}’’ book compels, 
absolutel}' necessitates, ever}’- reader to transpose hims^ or 
herself mto the central position, and become the hvmg 
fountam, actor, experfencer, himself or herself, of ever}* 
page, ever}’ aspiration, every hne 
In his By Blue Ontai id’s Shore he drives the pomt home 
m his usual, bluff, fashion* 

I swear I begin to see the meaning of these thmgs 

It is not the earth, it is not America, who is so great 

It is I who am great or to be great It is Yon up there, 
or anyone 

It IS to w^ rapidly through dvihsations, governments, 
theories. 

Through poems, pageants, shows, to form mdi^uduals 

Underneath all, mdi-vuduals 

I swear nothing is good to me now that ignores 
mdividuals 

The American compact is altogether with mdi\*iduals 

The only government is that which makes mmute of 
mdividuals 

The whole theory of the umverse is directed unerrmgly 
to one smgle mdividual — ^namel}’ to You 

And thus he descants m his Song of the Rolling Earth : 

WThoever you are I motion and reflection are espeaally 
for you 

The divme ship sails the diime sea for you 

YTioever 5’ou are ' you are he or she for whom the earth 
is solid and hquid. 

You are he or she for whom the sun and moon hang m the 
sky 

For none more than you is immortahty 

Each man to himself and each uoman to herself, is the 
word of the past and the present and the true word 
of immortahty 

No one can acquire for another — not one 

No one can grow for another — ^not one 
* Pub 1S55 - Quoted m Art, n'Ai/maH m Encycl Bniauutca 
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The song is to the singer, and comes back most to him 
The teaching is to the teacher, and comes back most to him 
The murder is to the murderer, and comes back most to 
him 

The theft is to the thief, and comes back most to him 
The gift is to the giver, and comes back most to him — it 
cannot fail 

The oration is to the orator, the actmg is to the actor 
and actress, not to the audience 
And no man understands, any greatness or goodness but 
his ovTi, or the indication of his omti 

(ill) The Bible 

VTiat of the mdividiial m tlie Bible ^ 

The stud}"^ of what is told us m the Bible of the relation 
of the individual to God bnngs the view that the Bible takes 
of the mdividual clearly before us 

There are two lines of development They run like 
strands of one thread At one tune the one strand, at 
another time the other strand, shows itself the more 
promment 

The one strand is the revelation of the majesty of God 
It is hard to say m whom that shows itself more strongly, 
m an Eh] ah of the early days, or m the Jews of the later 
days, after the Canon of the Old Testament had been closed 
And betiveen these earher and later times we find the 
question put by the Evangehc Prophet of the Exile “Who 
hath meted out the spmt of the Lord, or bemg his counsellor 
hath taught him? Behold the nations are as a drop 
of a bucket, and are coimted as the small dust of the balance 
The inhabitants of the earth are as grasshoppers He 
brmgeth prmces to nothmg, he maketh the judges of the 
earth as vamty 

The other strand is the revelation of affinity to God We 
find the idea accepted that is found elsewhere, that the 
kmg is God’s son Later we find men as men declared to be 
sons In the first chapter of Genesis it is the mdividual, 
be it male or female, that is created by God m no less than 
his image and after his hkeness We read “God created 
man m his own image, m the image of God created he him, 
male and female created he them ’’ And m the second and 
third chapters we find God conceived as possessmg mdividual 

^ Isa 13 (margin), xv 22, 23 
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form and acts, fashioning out of the ground, breathmg into 
the clay, waUong m the garden where the first pair are and 
speakmg to them as if he were a man So the account m 
the previous chapter of the mdividuahty of what God 
fashioned m his image need not surprise us And we have 
in the revelation of Jesus m St John 'a man,' who is ‘heard, 
seen, with the eyes and with the hands handled,’ declared 
to be the Word that was with God and was God, and shown 
to us proclaimmg m the temple agamst the protests of those 
who brought agamst him his mdividual manhood, 'I and 
the Father are One ' 

(b) The Umversaltty of the Self 

A second charactenstic our experts find m the Self is 
Umversahty This wonderful Self, contamed m itself, 
finds itself m all thmgs 

YajnavaUcya we have found declarmg to certam m- 
quirers "He who breathes with your breathmg is this Self 
of yours which is m all thmgs And to Maitreyi "This 
pnesthood, this kmghthood, these worlds, these gods, these 
bemgs, everythmg here, is what the Self is 

And we have seen Aiva-pati place his hand across his 
forehead and have heard him say "He who reverences the 
Self that IS m aU men as of the size of a span, measured 
upon one’s self [or ‘by thmkmg about one's self’], he it is 
who eats food m all worlds, m all bemgs, m all selves 

Our Poet of the Far West, after his manner and m his 
very different circumstances from those of our Aryan sages, 
also msists, as we aheady have noticed, upon the range, 
far as he can think, of the self m his bosom 

Thus he exclaims m the Song of Myself, another of the 
songs in his Leaves of Grass 

I celebrate myself, and smg myself. 

And what I assume you sh^ assume. 

For every atom belongmg to me as good belongs to you 

What is commonest, cheapest, nearest, easiest, is Me, 

Me going in for my chances, spending for vast returns 

^ BAU 3 ^ and 5 

* , 3 4 G (p 133) 

»CU 5 18 1 (p 2,5) 
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I am of old and young, of the foohsh as much as the wise. 
Regardless of others, ever regardful of others. 

Maternal as well as paternal, a child as well as a man 

Of everjf hue and caste am I, of everj^ rank and religion 

He includes in himself even the rocks and vegetation 

I find I incorporate gneiss, coal, long-threaded moss, 
fruits, grains, esculent roots. 

And the rain. 

Do you guess I have some intncate purpose? 

Well I have, for the Fourth-month showers have. 

He is integral also with the sea 

You sea 1 I resign myself to you also — I guess what you 
mean 

I behold from the beach your crooked invitmg fingers 
I beheve you refuse to go back vnthout feehng of me 
We must have a turn together 
Cushion me soft, rock me in billowy drowse 
Sea of stretch’d ground swells. 

Sea breathing broad and convulsive breaths . 

Howler and scooper of storms, capricious and damty sea, 
I am mtegral with you, I too am of one phase and of all 
phases 

Still wider he feels himseH to be 

My ties and ballasts leave me, my elbows rest m sea-gaps, 

I skirt sierras, my pahns cover contments, 

I am afoot ivith my vision 

(c) Miduahiy of the Self 

What of the third feature, Mutuahty, which we said our 
experts would report as bemg present m the Self? 

To that we find our Eastern Fathers makmg an approach, 
but only an approach We are told mdeed that the Self 
is ‘made of everythmg,'^ from it ‘whatever is’ has come,^ 
and in everythmg it is the inner thread, yet we find that the 
Self m Sandilya’s Creed is unconcerned and m Yajnavalkya’s 
teachmg is alipta (unattachmg and unattached), Yajnavalkya 
adding that, so thorough is the unattachment, ^e Self is 
unconcerned and unmoved whether an act be good or evil 
There is here accordmgly no mutuahty, but a merely-artificial 
connection, such as we noticed was held by the Chnstian 

^ BA.U 4 4 5„ p,i26 * BATJ. 4.5 ii, p 134 
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gnostic Valentinus with regard to the spiritual and psychic 
in the Word become flesh In the teachmg of our Forest 
Fathers aU thmgs are m the Self and the Self is m aU things, 
but when that is said, aU is said The Self is thoroughly 
mdifferent to that to which it gives bemg and m which it 
is the umtmg and movmg power No sociability is here 
m the Self, far less mutuahty, sociabihty’s strongest form 
One would have expected it otherwise from the sages' 
announcement of 'That art thou’ to each pupil 

No doubt the chief reason for this attnbution of thorough 
unconcemedness and unattachment is to preserve the 
Self m its imdisturbed and true majesty 

Yet such teachmg, at any rate, meant the refusal to admit 
anything like Mutuahty, any feehng of concern or care 
between the One, the Great Self from Whom aU proceeds 
and which is present m everythmg, and the Other m which 
it IS present 

It IS to such as our Poet of the Far West that we have to 
turn, would we reahse the social nature of the Self His 
verses are made up of declarmg it 
This from his Soi/g of Myself 

I do not ask who you are That is not important to me 
You can do nothmg and be nothmg but what I voU mfold 
you 

To the cotton-field drudge I lean. 

On his nght cheek I put the family kiss 
To anyone djung, thither I speed 

I seize the descending man and raise him ^vlth resistless 

Mill 

0 despairer, here is my neck 

By God, you shall not go down I Hang your whole 
M'eight upon me 

And thus he describes himself as the hounded slave 

1 am the hounded slave I Mince at the bite of the dogs 

Hell and despair are upon me I clutch the rails of 

the fence 

I fall on the MCcds and stones 

The ndcrs spur their unMilling horses and beat me 
Violcntlj over the head Mith whip-stocks 

Or as the Mounded 

\gonios arc one of mj changes of garment‘d, 

1 do not ask tlic Mounded person how he feels, I mjsclf 
become the wounded person 
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His seE IS also one with the animals. He gives ns not only 
the negro dnvmg the long drag with its four horses and 
exclaims 

I behold the picturesque giant and love him 

but he adds* 

I do not stop there 
I go Muth the team also 

Oxen that rattle tlie yoke and chain or halt m the leafy 
shade, 

YTiat IS it that you express m your eyes? 

It seems to me more than all the pnnt I have read in 
my life 

Then this of the birds, at the sight of the wood-drake and 
the wood-duck nsmg at his step and circhng round before 
him m the air 

I behove m those ivmg’d purposes, 

And acknowledge red, yellow, and wlute, playmg withm me, 

and further 

The brood of the turkey-hen and she ivith her half-spread 
ivings, 

I see in them and myself the same old law 
Yet with all this seemg of one’s Seh shown forth m 
others, even as the lower hfe, even (as we saw m our 
quotations lately) as the very mica in the rock, there is no 
absorption of the Other Nay, the Other is more truly itself 
The Self and the Other are both m the Self Here is the 
high water mark of sociabihty It nses to mutuahty 
Thus, m his Buds of Passage, the poet sings his song 
To You 

Whoever you are, I fear you are walkmg the walks of 
dreams 

Your true body and soul appear before me 
\Vhoever you are, now I place my hand upon you, that 
you be my poem 

I ^vlll leave all and come and make hymns of you 
None has understood you, but I imderstand you 
None but would subordmate you I only am he who iviU 
never consent to subordinate you 

The words of his we quoted, when we had the mdividuahty 
of the self brought before us, taken from his Song of the 
Rolling Earth, will come to our memory 

Whoever you arel motion and reflection are especially 
for you 
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The divine ship sails the divine sea for you 
Each man to himself and each woman to herself 
No one can acquire for another, not one 
No one can grow for another, not one 

And thus m the Song of Myself he plainly declares Mutuahty 
as the law of the Self 

I beheve m you, my soul The other I am must not 
abase itseLE to you, 

And you must not be abased to the other ^ 

(fZ) The Stnfulness of the Self 

But the qualities we said would be announced by our 
experts as features of the Self as they exaimned these upper 
depths are not yet fully told We have had individuahty 
umversahty and mutuahty brought before us But we 
added a fourth quahty on which we expected information, 
namely, sinfulness These are the disturbed portion of the 
waters, the cause of the disturbance bemg sm 

We saw that our Forest Fathers mamtam that the Self 
does not attach itself to anythmg and therefore is ‘ahpta 
unsmeared and yet they a dmi t it does declare ‘I did 
wrong I did right’ ^ and we mark their stem discipline 
of the body, their plam abhorrence of evil deeds, their 
flight from acquisitive ceremomes, then determination to 
know nothmg but the One Self m ah. thing s, as proofs that 
they were conscious of the smearmg of ■&e Self after ah, 
and admitted the decadent quahty we now have before us 

But it IS to our poet of the seethmg milhons across the 
Atlantic, the ‘ free-compamon,’® who, as we have seen, 
identified himself with h umanit y and the matenal world so 
widely and deeply, that we find a truer appreciation of the 
sinfulness of sm We shah find the cause not only m that 
wide acquaintance, but stih more m the greater sensitiveness 
to sm that one would perforce possess who had been brought 
up m a commumty among whom the Bible was the chief of 
books, and who tells us that he went thoroughly through 
the Old and New Testaments, "with the perusal of other 
hterature, when he undertook the foundation readmg for 
his poetry 4 

^ § 5 of the S(yiig of Myself * BAU 44, 22 d e 

* § 33 of the Song of Myself 

* See A Backward Glance o’er Travel'd Roads, p 441 
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Tlus IS Ills apostrophe to his fellows m his So 7 ig of the 
Open Road' 

Wlioever you arc, come forth ! or man or woman come 
forth 

Out of the dark confinement ! out from behind the screen 1 
It IS useless to protest I know all and expose it 
Behold through you as bad as the rest, 

Through the laughter, dancmg, dmmg, suppmg, of people, 
Inside of dresses and ornaments, mside of those wash'd 
and tnmm’d faces. 

Behold a secret silent loathmg and despair 

And here is the self tliat comes for the poet from behmd 
tlie screen of the dresses and tnmm’d faces and dancmg 
and suppmg 

No husband, no wfe, no fnend, trusted to hear the 
confession 

Another self, a dupheate of everj'one, skulkmg and hidmg 
it goes. 

Formless and wordless through the streets of the cities, 
pohte and bland m the parlors, 

In the cars of railroads, in steamboats, m the pubhc 
assembly. 

Home to the houses 

Smartly attired, countenance smiling, form upnght, death 
under the breast-bones, hell imder the skull-bones, 
Under the broadcloth and gloves, under the nbbon and 
artificial flowers, 

Keeping fair with the customs, speakmg not a syllable of 
itself, 

Speakmg of an}d;hmg else but never of itself ^ 

Yet no report of the extent and depth of sm m humamty, 
its horror, and its temble ongm is so strong as that of the 
Bible 

Jeremiah says "The heart is deceitful above all thmgs 
and is desperately sick who can know it And this 
our Lord’s mdictment "Out of tlie heart of men evil 
thoughts proceed, fornications, thefts, murders, adultenes, 
covetmgs, mckednesses, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil 
eye, raihng, pnde, foohshmess St John mcluding, 
as he writes, himself with his Christian readers for whom he 
requires smlessness as the true frmt of their Christian birth 
"If we say tliat we have no sin, we deceive ourselves and 

^ From the Song of the Open Road, §13 
* Jer 9 *Mark vu 21, 22 
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the truth is not m us”/ and this also “The whole world 
heth m the evil one 

Yet more Our Lord presents the good and evil m men’s 
hves as the result of difierences of natvre Thus he speaks 
with regard to false prophets m the Sermon on the Mount 
"Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles^ Even 
so every good tree brmgeth forth good frmt, but the corrupt 
tree brmgeth forth e\al frmt A good tree cannot brmg 
forth evil frmt, neither can a corrupt tree brmg forth good 
frmt Therefore by their frmts ye shall know them 

And deepset mdeed m the spiritual world is this different 
nature The Lord, explaining his parable of the \^Tieat and 
the Tares, declares that the good seed that produces the 
WTieat IS sown bj^ the Son of Man, that the evil seed that 
produces the Tares is sown by the Devil, and of that good 
seed he says, "These are the sons of the kmgdom,” and of 
the tares, "These are the sons of the Evil One And St 
JohnvTites " He that doeth sm is of the Devil Ydio- 
soever is begotten of God cannot sm In this the 
children of God are manifest and the children of the 
DeviL”5 

2 The Lower Depths The Truth of the Self at 

LAST Reached 

We have supposed as yet that our experts' testmg ap- 
paratus has only reached as far as the upper depths of the 
ocean of humanity, and these upper waters we discovered to 
be affected throughout by a wild storm that made the w^aters 
hea\e and break into foam, causmg m fact a mighty dis- 
turbance The storm is sm And w e have discovered that 
the Bible mamtains that here is not sunpty disturbance but 
radical alteration, so that where there is sinfulness there is 
a new , a decadent, nature, and such a change of nature that, 
while man m his ongin is the child of God, here he is the 
child of the De\Tl 

{a) A Deeper Testing. 

But now we ask our experts to take longer Imes We 
will ha\e them tell us regarding the depths undisturbed, 

> I Jo’in ) s * \ 10 

\ i6-:o ‘ M-it‘ x n 37-30 

* i Jo' n ju S-10 
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where, beneath the tumult, the ocean moves m its true 
placid strength 

To put our parable into fact We uish to hsten to what 
the teachers we have taken may have to tell us regardmg 
humamty m its perfection, or, rather mdeed, whether they 
wih teU us that tliere is such a humamty for it takes a 
strong faith to beheve that there is such 

(6) The Desire fot Perfection 

Not that we do not desire perfection Perfect each of 
us would be We know that sm is contrary to us, un- 
mans us, makes us unfit to stand before God It rums our 
temporal good It uproots us from the eternal Of all 
that our experience and our conscience assure us 

(c) The Necessity of Peifeciion for Existence 

Indeed, when we thmk over the matter, we discover that 
the mere fact of existence means perfection Each thing 
must be what it is or it would not be Man must be man 
This fretwom, distracted creature we are so mtunately 
aware of cannot be the true creature, but only his miserable 
counterfeit 

To put the argument theologically God made nothing 
imperfect Be anythmg imperfect, it can only last tem- 
porarily It must recover itself or pensh For only that 
which is accepted b}?’ the Creator can remam before hun 

Consequently oiu difficulty is not to imagme perfection 
existing, but to imagme that smful men should exist 
The mystery is explained by the fact that men are not auto- 
mata but endowed by God vath free-vnll, and ivith that free- 
voll have acted and contmue to act against God to their own 
undomg, under the vail of God, who by this means and ivith 
many wammgs puts them manhood to test 

(<f) The Cognizance of the Lowei Depth 

We hsten then eagerty to the reports of our experts as 
to the essential Perfection of the Self 

( 1 ) By the Upanishad Fathers 

We find m the quamt Brahmanic account m the Aitareya 
Upamshad of the Creator bringing to the cosmic powers 
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(fire, wind, death, the waters, etc ) first a huU and then a 
horse, m vain as an acceptable dwelling-place m which they 
may find their respective abodes But, when he leads up 
to them the Person (purusa) [that is, the Person as such, m 
human form], the cosmic powers exclaim ‘Well made!' 
and the sage who teUs the story adds ‘Venly, the Person 
[as such, m human form] is a thmg weU made 
We have heard ^andilya describe the nobihty of the 
Person, declarmg that his form was hght, his conception 
truth, his body (atma) the himtless space overhead (aka^a) ^ 
Udd^aka also at the close of his Parable of the Ordeal 
through which the truth-speaker passes safely exclaims. 
"This whole world has truth as its soul That is Reahty 
That IS the Self That art thou, O ^vetaketu’'?^ 

And Yajnavalkya, speakmg of the Self that is among the 
senses, the hght m the heart, ^ says "This is the great 
unborn Self who eats the food everyone eats, the giver of 
good He finds good who knows this 

(11) By the Poet of the New Democrat^ 

Next we turn to our bluff poet of the New Democracy, 
and we find m his Sojig Universal, contamed m the senes 
he entitles Birds of Passage, exactly and verbally perfection 
proclaimed 

In this broad earth of ours, 

Amid the measureless grossness and slag, 

Enclosed safe mthm its central heart. 

Nestles the seed perfection 

By every hfe a share or more or less, 

None bom but it is bom Concealed or unconcealed the 
seed IS waitmg 

And this we have from his poem To You 

Painters have painted their swarming groups and the 
centre-figure of all. 

From the head of the centre-figure spreadmg a nimbus of 
gold-color’d hght. 

But I pamt mj nads of heads, but paint no head wrthout 
Its nimbus of gold-color’d light 
O I could sing such grandeurs and glones about you ! 

\ ou have not kno%\Ti what you are You have slumber’d 
upon j ourself all your life 

»Aitarc>a 22 * CU 3 14 ^ Id . 6 16 3 

4 3 7 ‘/d, 4 4 24 
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Tlie mockcnes are not j'ou, 

Underneath them and \Mtliin them I see you lurk 

W^ioever 3mu are, claim your own, 

Master or mistress m jmur own nght over Nature, elements, 
pain, passion, dissolution 

Through angers, losses, ambition, ignorance, ennui, what 
you are picks its way 

(m) By ihe lush Poet M. 

We turn to another poet, who, m his green, carefully 
cultivated, well-populated, island of old romance, close to 
Britain, its inhabitatnts romantically-mmded still, gives us 
his ghttering word-pictures that show a deeper absorption 
of the New Testament than do the broadly-coloured long- 
extended pageants of the Poet of the great metropohs of 
tile new milhon-fold nation across the Atlantic, M, or, to 
give him his name, George 'WiHiam Russell Here is how 
he desenbes the Kmg who is so feebly apprehended, and is 
yet our true self, the Man not yet self-perverted, but as he 
came from God’s hands, God’s archetype of man m the 
mdividual 

We mU notice he entitles his poem Krishna It was long 
before the Knshna cult began that our Upamshad sages 
taught their doctnne, but their doctrme is found (as where 
not m Hindu rehgious thought?) in that cult So under 
the name Krishna hides the ‘Unitive Self’ of the Forest 
Fathers, and our Insh poet has here taken over the Name 
for the 'Perfect Self’ of the Chnstian Faith 

Krishna 

I paused beside the cabm door and saw the Kmg of Kmgs 
at plaj' 

The mother laughed upon the child made gay by its 
ecstatic mom. 

And yet the sages spake of It as the Ancient and Unborn 

I saw him pass from love to love, and yet the pure allowed 
His claim 

To be the purest of the pure 

I saw the open tavern door flash on the dusk and ruddy 
glare 

And saw the Kmg of Kmgs, outcast, reel brawlmg through 
the starht air. 

And yet he is the Pnnee of Peace of whom the anaent 
wisdom tells 

I saw the IGng of IGngs agam a form so darkened 
and so marred, ^ — - 
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And yet He is the Light of Lights whose blossoming is 
„ Paradise 

I saw the King of Kings again, a miser with a heart grown 
cold; 

And yet he is the Prodigal, the Spendthrift of the Heavenl}’" 
Gold, 

The largesse of whose gloty crowns the blazmg broil’s of 
cherubim. 

And sun and moon and stars and flowers are jewels 
scattered forth by Him 

I saw the Kin g of Kings descend the narrow doorway to 
the dust. 

And yet He is the hfe within the Ever-hvmg Livmg 
One, 

The fieiy’^ fountam of the stars, and He the golden um 
where all 

The ghttenng sprav of planets m them m3Tiad beaut}* 
fafli 

And thus the same poet smgs of the presence of the Kmg 
m the multitudes that throng the City of the poet’s 
residence 


Under the Tutlight 
The stars appear 

O’er the prodigious, smouldenng, dusk}*, at}’- flare 

I know ^ere hes 

Open somewhere this hour a gate to Paradise 
Or am I there already, and is it Paradise 
To look on mortal things inth an immortal’s eyes? 

Mme eyes beget new majesties my spmt greets 
The trams, the high-built ghttenng galleons of the streets 
That float through twihght nvers from gaUaxies of hght 
Nay, m the Foimt of Days they nse, they take them flight. 
And wend to the great deep, the Holy Sepulchre 
Those dark misshapen folk, to be made lovely there, 
Hurr}’ with me, not all ignoble as we seem 
The earth melts m my blood The am that I mhale 
Is hke enchanted wme poured from the Holy Grail 
^^^lat glimmer was it tlien? \^'as it the flash of wings 
As through the bhnded mart rode on the Kmg of Kmgs? 
O stay, departmg glor}*, stay with us but a day. 

And burning seraphim shall leap from out our clay 

The Night Shuts out the Tivilight 
The mght draws down 

Exiled from hght, forlorn, I walk in Dublm Town 
' Oxford Book of English MysitcaJ Verse, p 49S— 
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Yet, had I might to lift the veil, the will to dare, 

The fiery rushing chanots of the Lord are there. 

The whirlwind path, the blazmg gates, the trumpets blown, 
The halls of heaven, the majesty of throne by throne ^ 

(iv) The Bible 

Thus the Upamshad Fathers and these two Enghsh poets 
Yet how much more thoroughly is perfection proclaimed 
and required for man m the Bible ! 

On what is the very first page of the Old Testament as 
the Jews have handed it down to us we are told that God 
made man m His own image and after His likeness There 
is perfection mdeed 

Nor do the Scriptures suffer us to let the perfection of the 
person be simply a ‘ waitmg seed, concealed, or unconcealed, ' 
which IS as much as Walt Whitman wiU grant In the 
Bible the flower of the seed is required 

In Deuteronomy the command is given to the people 
“Thou shalt be perfect with the Lord thy God In what 
is known as the Priests’ Code, Noah is declared by the 
prophet to be ‘perfect,’® and the Lord declares to Abram, 
"Walk before me and be thou perfect ’’* The Lord bids 
Moses say to all the congregation of the people at Smai 
“Ye shall be holy for I the Lord your God am holy ’’® In 
the Psalms ‘the perfect man’ is the man set forward for 
everyone to strive after and it is so also m the New Testament 
Our Blessed Lord commands his disciples, “Ye shall be per- 
fect, as your heavenly Father is perfect ’’® St Paul prays 
with regard to the Thessaloman Christians “that the God 
of peace himseh may may sanctify them wholly, and that 
their spirit, soul, and body be preserved entire, without 
blame, m the presence'^ of our Lord Jesus Christ ’’® The 
Roman Christians he speaks of as havmg ‘died to sin,' 
and asks how they can ‘hve any longer therem ’® St John 
m his Epistle, while he says that “those who say they 
have no sm deceive themselves and the truth is not m 
them,’’^° yet states as an axiom that “whosoever is begotten 
of God caimot sm and m his Gospel Jesus teUs Nicodemus 

^ The Oxford Book of Enghsh Mystical Verse, p 496- * Deut vvxu 13 

* Gen VI 9 * Id , xvu i ® Lev xix 2 • Matt v 48 

’ 'presence,' RV margin Gk *m the presence' (parousia, lit , 'a being 

near’) 

* I Thcss V 23 * Rom vi 2 ^0 i John 18 i John m g 
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that until a man is begotten from above he cannot see or 
enter the Kmgdom of God ^ 


XI JESUS IS GIVEN BY GOD AS THE PERFECT 

SELF 

So then we have had our experts acquamt us with their 
discoveries regardmg the Self the Upamshad Fathers, the 
Poet of the Far West, and the Poet of the Emerald Isle, and, 
expert of experts, our wonderful Holy Scnptures They 
have told us the quahties of the upper depths They have 
let down their testmg hne also mto the deeper, the founda- 
tion, waters, the waters undisturbed by the storms pla5ang 
on the surface, to which the upper waters, alas very far 
down, have yielded, and have become, by the 5aelding, so 
much affected 

We have noticed that it is m these lower depths that the 
ocean is revealed m its genume character, that, to change 
from parable to fact, m the depth of our heart, m the inner- 
most of each of us, is the man as he ought to be, the man 
xmchanged by the Evil, the Perfect Son, the true Self, the 
image and likeness of God as it came fresh from God's hands, 
unsulhed, of which the Book of Genesis teUs us, ' the arche- 
type ’ (as Dr Westcott calls it) But has the archetype ever 
been, or is it ever to be, brought to expression? Is the 
actuahty possible? Must not the tempest of sm always 
triumph, or rather, must not the wiU of man always give 
way to it, and so the man archetypal be only an aspuation, 
a nurage of refreshment and beauty that lures the traveller 
to find that the beauty and greenery have vamshed and 
that round him, thusty and hungry, is only an and waste, 
to find, that is to say, m man’s perfection only a dream, 
a deduction of certam theologians, a fancy only — for the 
rapture of certam mystical poets? 

The answer of Chnstiamty to that question is that the 
Perfect Man is no dream Man as he ought to be has been 
sent from on high The Perfect Son obe3ang completely 
his Father’s Will and unaltered by Sm has been seen, and 
heard, and wth the hands handled 

1 John in 3, 5 
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Let us tlicn with reverence and vender contemplate him. 
Here IS the Perfect Self before us Here is ‘ the light that 
hghteth everjf man/ St John tells us' “The head of 
every man,’’ St Paul tells us, “is Christ’’" We shall 
accordingly expect to find m Chnst the qualities our experts 
have reported as belonging to the Self, individuality, uni- 
versality, mutuality, and such other qualities as there may be 
that have not been reported as yet Only we shall expect 
to find all qualities here m their true punty and intensity. 
We shall miss tlie feature that so despoiled the upper waters, 
making them broken and striated, namely sinfulness The 
full strong humanity of sinlessness and perfect nghteousness, 
so far dovm in the depth of the flood, will here have nsen 
to the surface and viU be flowing strong, unbroken and 
free Instead of sin w c shall find perfection at last Not 
that He who is revealed as the Perfect One was not tempted 
We are told that he w'as 'in all points tempted like as 
w e are But here, if W'e ma}^ contuiuc our simile of 
the ocean, tlie tempest might play on the surface and 
perhaps ruflle and chill (we remember the distress m the 
Garden and the cry on the Cross), but it never broke the 
strong flow^ of the tide He is given to us as the One m 
whom W'as no sin 

To guide us m our humble review' of his glory let us listen 
to him as he speaks of himself to his disciples in tlie Gospel 
according to St John in the Parable of the Vine “ I am the 
true Vine ^ My Father is the husbandman Ye are the 
branches 

With the true Vme before us let us mquire as to these 
quahties our experts have found in the Self We shall find 
that our expectation of their presence aviU not fail us Let us 
take them m the order we have already adopted Individu- 
ahty, universality, mutuality, perfection We shall find 
ourselves adding thereto 'Wiere indeed may those who 
survey the Perfect Self stop short in their survey? 

1 John 19 * I Cor M3 a Heb iv 15 

* In his Comviciitary on St John's Gospel, Dr Adolph Sclilatter quotes, 
TOth regard to this Parable, jerom 11 21, and Ps Imwx 9, and adds “Ac- 
cordingly the vino IS 'true' when it actually bears fruit Israel, it is 
imphcd, IS not the true vine, because it does not bear fruit unto God '* 
Wo at once think of the wild grapes of Is v 2, and the Barren Fig Tree of 
Matt XM 19 

* John XV 1-8 
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{a) The First Feature. Individuality 

Jesus then is before us m the Scnptures, first, as an in- 
dividual He moved as ‘a man’ among men, was heard by 
the multitude, and wrought among them wonderful works, 
makmg his self-hood known by his very present announce- 
ment m our Parable ” I am the true Vme ” 

We need hardly remmd ourselves that it is the Self m the 
proper and only true meamng of the term, that is here 
before us, as it is before us all through, as we peruse our 
Upamshads, our mystic Poets, or, as here, our Holy Scripture, 
the self hrmtless, contamed m itself, that resides m the 
mortal body (conceived to be so residmg on account of our 
thinking m terms of space-time), but does not belong to the 
order of mortahty We recogmse at once that that is the 
case here, m this passage of St John’s Gospel now before us, 
when we observe the Lord’s mj unction, that his disciples 
are to abide in him as the branches abide m the Vme Dr 
Adolph Schlatter m his comment on the passage brmgs out 
weU the contrast between *with him’ and 'in him’ He 
pomts out that m comradeship with their teacher the 
disciples had been till then with their Lord There we have 
what we may call the material self Now Jesus declares in 
view of his death anticipated to be so near, that a spiritual 
fellowship, a bemg in him, is to be their relation to him 
m the future Not that we are to deem that the approaching 
death was necessary for that mode of relationship Already 
m the Gospel has Jesus spoken of himself as 'bread to be 
eaten It is the spintual ‘takmg m,' the spiritual in- 
dwelhng, tliat is the true relation always between the teacher 
and those whom he teaches, be the teacher and the taught 
present with each other in the body or not And Jesus is 
given to us as the hmitless SeK hvmg in the flesh the perfect 
life That is the marvel of the revelation of Jesus 

{h) The Second Feature Universality 

‘Tlie Vme !' Docs it seem to us a narrowing emblem? 

It means the Church of God, those whom God has chosen 
and called out So to Isaiah the Lord spoke of Israel, his 
Elect Nation, as his ‘\’mcyard' and ‘pleasant plant',® and 

* John M 32, 35 51 63 

* Iia \ 1-7 
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the Psalmist sung of Israel brought out of bondage by the 
Nile as ' the \hnc out of Eg^^pt The emblem had then 
indeed a narrow significance It meant one Nation onl}'’ 
which was chosen out of all others But with Jesus it has 
gamed Umvcrsalily Here is nothing short of a new 
humanity Here, St. Paul tells us, is the Second Adam 
He bids the Colo'^sians "mortif}' their members that are 
upon the earth," for in putting on Christ they have "put on 
the New Man, which is being renewed unto know’ledge after 
the image of him that created him, where there cannot be 
Greek and Jcw% circumcision and uncircumcision, barbanan, 
S\thian, bondman, freeman but Christ is all and m all 
Here, in brief, is, as Westcott expresses it, "One” in w'hom 
oil men arc "to find their fragmentarj'' being capable of 
reconciliation ’’ 

Universality indeed! Behold the proclamations of Scrip- 
ture regarding the One Perfect Life! View the prospect 
that nscs before us when we meet such a passage as this 
from the Colossians "In Him, tlie Son of God's love, 
the beginning, the firstborn from the dead, were all tilings 
created, in the hca\ens and upon the earth, tlimgs visible 
and imnsible, whctlicr thrones or doraimons or pnncipahties 
or pow’ers, all things have been created tlirough him and 
unto him , and he is before all things and m him all thmgs 
consist Yea, nothing is to be from the Vine, tlie Bod}’^ of 
Chnst, excluded If now% with tlie Epistle to the Hebrew's, 
“w'e see not yet all thmgs subjected to him,"'* w'e are told, 
m the Epistle to the Ephesians, that the Church w'hich is 
his bodj' IS the fulness of Him "wdio is reachmg his fulness 
through aU tilings in all 

(c) The Third Feature Mutuality 

Further, as we listen to Jesus in the Parable of the Vme 
in which he proclaims himself to his owti, w'e hear hun 
describing a complex of personality involving a mutuahty 
between him and his owti 

We note that, m contradistmction to plants that show a 
great stem from which the branches spring, the lines, 

‘ Ps t Col lu 5, 10, II 

I 13-iS «Heb u S 

*Eph 1 23 (Westcott’stxanslationinhis Co»in!««<nryoH ) 
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clunbmg by tendrils or adventitious roots, may be said to 
be composed entirely of branches Again, as to fruit, 
with most frmt-trees the mass of the tree, with its trunk 
branches and fohage, is dommant , the fruit is but a scattenng 
of gleams throughout it With the vme on the other hand the 
frmt is dominant The plant itself, although it has produced 
the bunches of grapes, presents itself as but a stragghng 
collection of leafy tendnls, the sight of which makes the 
spectator wonder at the richness of frmt that hangs 
from it 

The Vme then may be said to be made up of its tendnls 
So does the Lord, sajnng, "I am the Vme, ye are the 
branches," present hunself as embodted m His own The 
Lord gives up himself that m Hun the begotten of God may 
hve We recollect that this parable is presented ]ust before 
the Lord's prayer for consecration of himself as a sacrifice 
that he may ^aw aU men unto himself We remember 
how we are told m the Epistle to the Ephesians that Christ 
"loved the Church and gave himself up for it 

Lookmg agam at the relation of thmgs we see that this 
givmg IS mutal If the Lord on the one hand gives himself 
up mitiaUy to his disciples, the disciples on the other hand 
give themselves up to him Christ’s life becomes their life 

This hvmg of Chnst m the disciple and of the disciple m 
Chnst IS mdeed, as we know, a prmciple of the Christian 
life How often does St Paul exhort his fellow Chnstians 
to hve as the body of Chnst and members m particular 
thereof, to be true to then being m Chnst and to Chnst 
bemg m them " Chnst m you," he teUs the Colossians, is 
■"the hope of glory 

It is m the Self the mutuahty is centred The glonous 
Lord gives himself Admission mto his body is by the 
personal disposition of repentance and faith, through which 
each behever at his baptism puts on the New Man The 
apostle accordmgly thus descnbes what his acceptance 
■of Chnst has mvolved "I have been crucified with Christ 
It IS no longer I that hve, but Chnst fives m me, and that 
hfe which I now hve m the flesh I hve m faith, the faith 
which IS m the Son of God who loved me and gave himself 
up for me 

^ Eph V 25 £ Col X 27 s Gal u 20 (margin) 
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In the Gospel according to St John, earlier than where 
the Parable of the Vine is brought before us, Jesus to the 
hungry multitude who listen to him m the wilderness after he 
lias satisfied them with material food, announces himself as 
(better than even the manna which came out of heaven of 
which their fathers did eat but did die) the bread of life 
which came out of heaven that a man might eat thereof, 
and not die, but Jive for ever, which Bread was his flesh 
which he would give for the life of the world ^ 

We are to notice that this giving up of the psychic to the 
spiritual is the life of tlic self For the psychic must even- 
tually die That is the lesson, according to its light and as we 
have interpreted it", of the Second Brahmana of the Great 
Book of the Secret Teaching in the Forest, which we give as 
our Second Selection We shall remember how m St John's 
Gospel, when Jesus, present among the Jews from whom he 
had already won converts, was told that certain Greeks (repre- 
sentative of the great world outside Jewry) were desirous to 
see him, he cried to the multitude with reference to Ins ap- 
proaching death “The hour is come that the Son of Man 
should be glorified Except a gram of wheat faU into the 
earth and die, it abides by itself alone, but if it die, it beareth 
much fruit He that holds his life [psyche] dear is destroying 
it, but he that makes lus life of no account in this worlds 
shall keep it unto life [zoc] eternal , I, if I be lifted up 
out oP the earth will draw all men unto myself “s And how 
often does Jesus m the Synoptic gospels also declare the same 
lesson, as, for example, in these words “Whosoever wiUeth 
to save his soul [psyche] shall lose it, but whosoever wfll lose 
his soul for my sake and the gospel's shall find it ''® 

[d] The Fourth Feature Perfection 

But more 1 As we gaze on Jesus we see, as we have 
already noted, a feature, influencing all that we are told of 
him, that was not discovered m the upper depths by our 
surveyors of humanity. In these upper depths the waters 
were wind-tossed and broken by sin The true nature of 
humanity was therefore in that upper region not easy to 

* John VI 48-51 * P 247 ® 'world,' kosmos * 'out of,' ek 

® John 20-25 "Ho that holds in this world " is tlio transla- 
tion in R F Weymouth's New Testament xn English Speech 

• Mark vui 35 
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discover In fact the disturbance was a proof, as we have 
learned, of another nature having set in ^ Only by a long 
paymg-out of the line, so that its recording instrument 
reached below the far-down extendmg tumult could the 
waters m their punty, man m his proper condition, be dis- 
covered, the man that ought to be, which is 'the waitmg 
seed, concealed or unconcealed, of Perfection’ of our Far- 
Westem’s poet’s verses, our Near-Western poet’s hidden 
‘Kmg ’ But now we see it actual m Jesus, the true Vme, 
the One Perfect Life, m whom all who are begotten of God 
must abide would they fulfil their birth 

So, m Jesus, as he is given to us, is perfection no dream, 
but actual Here at last is man as God made him, and 
as the Scriptures require, the Man Perfect 

The word used for 'perfect’ m the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament is tdmlm, which our lexicon tells us means 
'sound, wholesome, unimpaired, innocent, havmg m- 
tegnty In the Greek of the New Testament the word is 
teleios, which means 'brought to its end {telos), wantmg 
nothmg to completeness, perfect ’® 

And now it is for us to notice, as we look upon Jesus, 
what manner of perfection the Lord enjoins 

First we notice the height he requires In Deuteronomy 
Moses says to Israel, "Thou shalt be perfect with the Lord 
thy God ’’ Jesus, addressmg his disciples, raises the per- 
fection thus required of them of old tune to the highest 
height "Ye shall be perfect as your heavenly Father is 
perfect ’’* 

Next, when we mquire as to the quahty of the perfection 
we find that, as a prelude to the mjunction we have just 
quoted, the Lord has been bidding his disciples to hve thus 
"Love your enemies and pray for them that persecute you 
that ye may become sons of your Father which is m heaven 
for he makes his sun to rise on the evil and the good and 
sends ram on the just and the unjust ’’® 

1 p 30 

* Brown Driver and Bnggs’s Hebrew and Enghsh Lexicon of the Old 
Testament 

® Gnrnm’s Lexicon of the New Testament, revised by J H Thayer 

* Matt V 48 R F We3nnonth m his New Testament in Modem Speech 
gives the meaning thus "You, however, are to be complete m goodness 
as your heavenly Father is complete ” 

® Matt V 44, 45 
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And w e have further hght on the quahty of the perfection 
afforded by what the Lord requires of the nch 3’oung man 
vho came to him, saymg, "Good teacher, vhat shall I do 
that I may inhent eternal life " Being asked as to his 
kno\\ ledge of tlie commandments, the young man rephed. 
" Teacher, all these thmgs have I obser\’-ed from my jnuth ” 
Tlien did the Lord say, " One thmg thou lackest (or, m St 
Matthew, ' If thou vallest to be perfect ’) , go, sell whatso- 
e\ er thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shall have 
treasure m heaven, and come, follow me 

It IS to be noticed also that, when explauung the Parable 
he had given of the Sower, Jesus tells his disciples that it is 
those who are "choked with cares and riches and pleasures 
of this life," that, although thej* are the good seed sowm by 
the Son of Man, "bnng forth no frmt to perfection 

But it IS the sinlessness of the Lord’s perfection, perhaps, 
most aw akens our w onder St. Paul writes of Christ to the 
Cormthians as one who ' knew* no sm In the First Epistle 

of St. Peter we are told that "Chnst who suffered for us, did 
no sm, neither was guile found in his mouth; when he was 
re\*iled, re^•lled not agam In the Gospel of the E^■angellst 
who so msists upon Jesus’ commg in the flesh, the Lord sajrs 
to the J ews, ‘ ‘ w'hich of you comucteth me of sm ? ’ The same 
e^^gehst m the First Epistle declares "m him is no sm 
In the Epistle to the Hebrews w e are told that, although he 
was "in all pomts tempted like as we are," he was "yet 
without sm ”■ 

All that declared of one who had been ‘a man' ! And 
so — ^let us notice — ^no less required of all men i The Lord 
m the Old Testament commands Israel to be holy as he is 
hoi}' We reahse as we read the Psalms that no sm may 
be found m the man whom God would accept St Paul 
insists agam and agam that the putting on of Chnst means 
a death unto sm ® St John, m the First Epistle, teUs his 
readers that, although if they say they have no sm they 
deceive themselves and the truth is not m them ® Yet he 
declares later, "whosoever is begotten of God doeth no sin, 
cannot sm, for God’s seed is m him And that quahty of 

^Mark x 17-22, Luke irviu iS-33, Matt -ox. 16-22 

* Lake i-m 14 * 2 Cor v 21 * i Pet u 21-23 

* John \-m 46 * I John m 5 ' Heb i\ 15 

* Rom 1-7 * I John 1 S Jo , m 9 
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the Perfect Son, seemingly so unattainable, the author of the 
Pilg7 tin’s Piogiess, who closety studied the Scnptures m this 
respect, accepts as not only plainly required and plainly 
bestowed, but also absolutely necessarj'’ for man’s salvation 
He makes Faithful teU Hope, that "unless he could obtain 
the nghteousness of a man that never had smned, neither 
his ovm, nor all the nghteousness of the world, could save 
him ’’ 

To aU this our conscience bears vitness \Ve know m our 
hearts that no man that sms can stand before God 

As another feature of the Lord’s perfection, we may 
observe also his perfect harmony mth the heavenly Father 
In St John Jesus declares to the Jews "As I hear, I judge ’’^ 
"Venly, venly, I say unto you the Son can do nothmg of 
himself, but what he seeth the Father domg, for what 
thmgs soever he doeth, these the Son also doeth m like 
manner So close is the harmony that later on m the 
Gospel Jesus declares “If I do not the works of my Father, 
beheve me not But if I do them, though ye beheve not 
me, beheve the works that ye may know and understand 
the Father is m me, and I m the Father ’’® To Phihp at the 
Last Supper when he and his owm are gathered together, 
thus he declares “The words that I sa}^ unto you I speak 
not from myself but the Father abidmg m me doeth his 
works Here is the root of that dependence on the Father 
for the works that he did, which we find recorded m the 
Synoptic Gospels 

What of other features of the Lord's perfection? For 
where may we stay? Have we not had, m the quotation 
we presented some time ago to the reader, our theologian, 
who, by one who was more acquamted than any with his 
life and work as bishop, was entitled ‘ the adoring student,’ 
wntmg this confession? — “We see more of his beauty as our 
power of vision is disciplmed and purified In his humanity 
is mcluded whatever belongs to the consummation of the 
mdividual and of the race, not only m one stage, but m aU 
stages of progress, and m regard to the whole mhentance of 
our nature, enlarged by the most vigorous use while the 
world lasts ”® 


1 John V 30 
* Id , -CIV 10. 


^ Id ,v. 19 

® Gospel of Life, p 300 


® Jrf . s: 37. 38 
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Two features at least occur to the writer which, if we would 
have an adequate view, seem to need more attention the 
creative and the restorative power which the Scnptures 
tell us belong to the Son 

(e) Creative Power 

First, Creative power We have mdeed already touched 
upon that, and we rmght gather the foUowmg texts re- 
garding it The statement m the Prologue of St John that 
through the Son as his Word the Father brought aU that 
exists mto existence The statement which the Lord himself 
makes later on m the Gospel ‘ ' My Father worketh even until 
now, and I work”^, and what we are told shortly after 
"As the Father hath life m himself, even so gave he to the 
Son also to have life m himself In the Epistle to the 
Ephesians we shall remember Jesus is declared to be 
reachmg his fulness ' through all things m aU ' The Church 
is m that last passage declared to be his body, and Dr 
Westcott, whose translation we have here quoted, explains 
that the teachmg of the passage is that it is by "Christ’s 
brmgmg by a contmuous process all things mto hvmg 
umon with himself through the Church," that the End 
shall be reached,^ that End, m winch St Paul tells us God 
shall become at last, through the victones of the Son, 
‘all m all’ 

{/) RESTORATirrE POIVER 

Second, Restorative power The Son is not only the 
Father’s means of creating, but is also, as we have already 
mdicated, the Father’s means of brmgmg back to himself 
what he has through the Son created "God so loved the 
world," we are told m the Gospel accordmg to St John, that 
he "sent the Son that the world through him should be 
saved We have alread}'^ quoted Jesus m St John, 
declarmg himself to be the Bread of Life, of which if a man 
ate he should have hfe eternal, "and the bread which I 
vtH give,” he explams, "is my flesh, for the hfe of the 
World ”6 Here is that entire gi\ung up of self which we 
have already noted and which is the central energj’- of the 

^ John V 17 * Id , 26 

* Westcott on Eph 1 23, on his Cotrmcniary on the Epistle 

* John lu 16, 17 ‘John vi 51 
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ministry of salvation that is portrayed both m St John and 
m the S3moptic Gospels. No testimony to that over- 
whelnimg self-surrender in order that others might be 
brought mto the kmgdom of God is stronger than the 
railmg of those who passed by as he hung on the Cross. 
"Ha! thou that destroyest the temple and buildest it m 
three days, save thyself,” with the mockmg meanwhile 
among themselves of the high pnests with the scribes* 
“He saved others, himself he cannot save 

Here then is the Oiie, m whom, as the theologian who 
has given us so much gmdance puts it, each of us is to find 
himself ‘capable of reconcihation That is our necessity, 
St. John tells us "The witness of God concermng his 
Son,” he says m the First Epistle, is this “That God gave 
unto us eternal hfe, and that this hfe is m his Son He that 
hath the Son hath the life; he that hath not the Son of 
God hath not the hfe 

XII THE TRUE HEIGHT OF MAN 

Let us rest our eyes again upon the height of this Sonship 
at last revealed m its perfection m Jesus How stupendous 
it IS, like one of the Himalayan summits ! Nay, no earthly 
height can compare Have we not heard Jesus proclaim, 

" I and the Father are one,” and noted the Evangehst wnte 
m his prologue that the word that became flesh m Jesus was 
"m the begmmng with God and was God”? 

Yet there it stands, as a revelation of Man The learned 
Church Father, Irenaeus, bom about 130 m Asia Mmor, 
became Bishop of Lyons m 177 Shortly after that, he wrote 
a book which he called A Refutation of Knowledge Falsely So 
Called It was an exposition of the Divme Econom}^ and the 
Incarnation, and came to be regarded as a criterion for sound 
doctrme by later theologians, espeaally by those of the Greek 
Church * Taking m his purview the history of mankmd, he 
describes thus, m a sentence quoted m a note by Dr 
Westcott,’® what he beheves was the change that came m 
Jesus "Not from the begmmng were we made gods, but at 

^Markxv 29-31 , Matt. •'orvu. 39-42, Luke 'csm 35,37 *P 234 

’ I John V 9—12 * Art. "Irenaeus" m Encyclopaedia Bnianmca, “ 

* On p 319 m Essay on the "Gospel of Creation" in his Commentary on 
the Epistles of St John 
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first indeed men, then at length gods A century or so 
later, m an ApoUmanan treatise, De Incarnattone Verbt, 
we discover this passage, also quoted by Westcott^ "The 
Word of God became man, that we might be deified 

Of this change we may well ask Is it not here imphed 
that m the ‘New Man from heaven’ and m those who have 
'put him on’ a new race of bemgs has come mto existence 
Can ‘gods’ — can ‘the deified’ — ^be said to be ‘men’ any 
longer? 

Yet that conclusion we know is not the teaching of the 
Scriptures or of the Church 

St Paul entitles Christ the second Adam Adam is the 
Hebrew word for ‘man ’* And by the Second Adam, the 
apostle means Adam (man) as we read of him m the First 
Chapter of Genesis as the final work of God’s creation, man 
male and female, made m God’s image and after his hkeness, 
and set to replenish the earth and subdue it And he 
remmds the Colossians that it is a new man that they have 
put on, who is by them to be renewed m knowledge after the 
image of Him who created him ® 

With regard to Jesus as he presented himself among men 
all the Evangehsts brmg before us a man, and this very 
St John who so clearly proclaims the divmity of Jesus 
makes it, as we have seen, his special nussion to insist that 
he was flesh and that m those who demed that he had come 
in the flesh the spmt of Anti-Chnst iras speakmg In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews we are told that Jesus "not to angels 
is contmuaH}^ reachmg a helpmg hand, but to the seed of 
Abraham,” and that "for this purpose it was necessary that 
m all respects He should be made to resemble his brethren ”* 

Indeed, this same Irenaeus from whom we have quoted the 
statement that wuth the coming of Jesus men became gods, 
argues thus upon the necessit}^ that, if mankmd was to be 
rescued, Jesus should have been a man "If a man had not 
-conquered the adversarj’- of man, the enemy would not have 

^ "Non ab imtio Du facti sumus, sed pnmo qmdem homines, tunc 
demum Dn," Iren, 4, 3S, 4, m the Latm translation, which is apparentl} 
the only form in which this part of Irenaeus s book sur\-i-^es, quoted by 
Vestcott m the ]ust-mentioned essay 

* Gospel of Creahor , p 319 ® De Inc Verbt, §51, p 75 

* See note, p 274 * Col in 10 

* Heb 11 16, 17 The translation is Dr Wej-mouth’s in his New Tesiarrent 
tfi Modem Speech 
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been justly conquered And again, if God had not bestowed 
salvation, we should not have possessed it surely And if 
man had not been umted to God, he could not have partaken 
of mcorruption For it was necessarj’- that the j\Iediator 
of God and men by His own essential relationship vith both 
should brmg both together mto friendship and concord, and 
on the one hand present man to God and on the other make 
God known to man 

So have we m the Perfect Son a recoverj’^ of the archet}'pe, 
man at last become as God made him, and who, ha\nng thus 
become what the Father has ivilled he should be, can at last 
stand as man before Him 

XIII HOW THE 'WAITING SEED’ HAS BEEN 
BROUGHT TO ITS FLO^^ER 

Here then is the 'Waitmg Seed’ of the poet’s verses 
brought to its flow er. Here at last m completeness is God’s 
image and after his hkeness, ‘the First-Bom’ who was 
‘brought mto the inhabited earth' (as he is called m the 
Epistle to the Hebrews-) m his truth Here is the Perfect 
Son, man as he ought to be 

Let us rcMew the Grand Historj* of Man here imphed 

(a) The True Nature of i\lAK 

At once, on the first page, as we ha\e noted, the Ideal 
Man and lus World come before us in Genesis Behold 
God at the bcginnmg, his Spirit moanng on the waters 
of chaos, and calling b}’^ Ins Word the grand succession 
of created thmgs that finds its climax m Man (Adam"), 
whom God makes in his own image and after his hkeness — 
in this distinguished from all the prcMOUs creation — male 
and female, bidden to replenish the earth and subdue it 
and ha\c dominion o\cr the fish of tlie sea, and the fowl of 
the air, and o\er even, h\ing thing that moacth upon the 

’ W «-* c"*! - J o' Irrti 3 I? 7 c l p '^:o o' h * Ccr r---r'ir^ / 

i>:if ^ t/s y.;. 

‘ l 1 O ( K\ ! " 

» p, J,, ) j5 Ile^Tfjr HI I Ir' : h t O i 

Tf >- II."' 'r\ vt a aoj" 11 tl r-1 -\ili - s 1 ’ . *1 i 
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earth. And we are told that when God saw ever5d;hmg 
that he had made, behold, it was very good 

Further revelation of this is given by St Paul Speakmg 
of Jesus as the Man of the First Chapter of Genesis, he 
describes him as the man ‘ out oP heaven 

Here accordmgly is heaven declared as archet5rpal Man's 
ongmal home 

We are told yet again that this Adam is a 'life-givmg 
spint 

But more It had come to be beheved for long and widely 
that the relation of man to God was that of a son to a Father 
The 'image and likeness' mentioned m Genesis came ac- 
cordmgly to be accepted as the image and likeness of a son 
But the sons had failed to mamtam their true birth Here 
then is the Son m whom the sonship of aH men is restored 
to its proper perfection 

And what of his Kmgdom? As the Man m God's 
image he has dommion given to him over the fish of the 
sea, the fowl of the air, and over everythmg that moveth 
upon the earth That dommion is still his, but behold 
the further revelation of him and of his dommion Not 
only IS he revealed to be m his nature close to the Kmg 
over aU, whose viceregent he is, as a Son to a Father, but, 
St Paul tells the Colossians, "m him were aU thmgs 
created, m the heavens and upon the earth, thmgs visible 
and mvisible, whether thrones or domuuons or prmcipahties 
or powers, all thmgs have been created through him and 
unto him He is before all thmgs and m him all thmgs 
exist 

Thus St Paul And we have seen how St John also 
proclaims a glorious expansion of what is revealed m Genesis 
This image and hkeness of God is declared to be the Word of 
God that was mth God and was God at the creation, that 
through hun aU that exists has come mto existence, that m 
him was hfe and the hfe was the hght of men, that he is 
the hght of every man, and, further, that the Word be- 
came flesh, and that his glory was beheld as the glory of 
tlie only begotten from the Father, and that, standmg 
before men, as a man, m the Temple, the Word become 
flesh declared, supporting what the Evangelist has already 

^ Greek ek * i Cor xv 47 » i Cor xv 45 * Col 1 13-17 
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written m the Prologue as to his divinity “I and the 
Father are one ” 

(6) The Assay of the Archetype 
But the archetype had to be tned and is being tried 
We would understand that the Father tries eveiything from 
electrons to suns, as they speed in their several orbits, from 
the archangel to the worm, and that it is just m the specific 
world m which each thmg has its umque place and its glory 
that each thmg is tned 

So was it to come to pass that he who (to brmg m the 
further revelation with regard to Creation given to us m 
St John's Gospel) was the Word through whom the Father 
had brought aU things mto existence, fashioned eventually m 
the image of God and after God’s hkeness, and ordamed to 
replenish and subdue the earth made by God through Hun 
as God's Word, and have dominion therem over the fish 
of the sea and the fowl of the air and every hvmg thmg that 
upon the earth moved, should be made of the earth he was 
to subdue, and qmckened with the hfe of the flesh over 
which he was given dommion, that he might rule the earth 
and the flesh that composed his frame and the earth and the 
flesh outside it 

The question was, as is the question for eveiything, one 
must beheve, m God’s world Would the archetype of man, 
God’s Ideal, be true to its nature when set m the actual 
So we have m the Second and Third Chapters of Genesis 
God’s Assay of the Man brought before us m the First 
Chapter 

In these two chapters the Lord Creator is apparently 
upon the earth He fashions man out of the dust of the 
ground and breathes mto his nostrils so that he may become 
a hvmg soul, nephesh m the Hebrew {psyche m the Greek 
translation), that is, endowed with the hfe of the flesh 
Nephesh is used of animals as well as of men It denotes 
the stream of animal hfe, constituent of hunger and thirst 
and appetite, of emotions and passions ^ Here is what 
Professor Hemrici teUs us Jewish ^eologians call the 'copy' 
of the ‘ongmal,’ that is of the man m the First Chapter ® 
Here is the archetype of man, God’s image and after his 

^ For detail see vephcsh m Appendix III 

* C F Georg Heinnci on i Cor xv 45, in Meyer’s Konimentar, * 
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likeness, and so possessing free wU, fashioned out of the 
dust of the ground and having breathed into him nephesh 
{psyche), a merely animal life, the life of the flesh 
And what do we find to be the result? The archetype, 
although possessing free will, has not in this constitution 
sufficient strength of the Spirit to keep his will constantly 
obedient to his l^Iaker So fashioned, he transgresses his 
Maker’s command at the persuasion of the most subtle of the 
beasts of the field that the Lord God had made And this 
departure from loyalty to God meant, we have seen m our 
study, not simply a decline from the archet5^e, not just a 
fracture or stain upon it, but the entrance of a different 
nature St John in the First Epistle, by his statement, 
"The Devil sinneth from the beginning," shows that he has 
in mmd this evil act exercised at tlie begmmng of thmgs by 
the enemy of God upon God’s handiwork He forthwith 
declares, as we have frequently noted, the change of nature 
" In this," he says, "the children of God are mamfest and the 
children of the Deinl Wliosoever doeth not righteousness is 
not of God, neither he that loveth not his brother Here 
again, with the words, "he that loveth not his brother,” he 
evidently refers to this narrative in Genesis with its account 
of Cain’s murder of Abel 

Thus a period of education through bitter experience had 
begun St Paul describes it For a while man was left 
to realise for himself how weak he was as fashioned m the 
flesh These were the times of his ignorance, of which St 
Paul speaks to the Athemans “ Durmg that time God was 
patiently waiting and watchmg 

At last the Law, St Paul pomts out m his Epistle to the 
Romans, was proclaimed to make known "the exceeding 
sinfulness of sm ’’® 

(c) God’s Remedy to make good the Failure of the 
Flesh to Reproduce the Archetype 

St Paul further tells the Romans what was God’s remedy 
to make good man’s failure "What the Law could not do, 
m that it was weak through the flesh, God, sendmg his Son 
m the hkeness of flesh of sm and to deal with sm, condemned 
sm m the flesh that the ordmance of the law might be 

^ I John m 8-10 * Acts xvu 30 * Rom vu 13* 
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fulfilled m us who walk not after the flesh but after the 
Spmt 

That brmgs before us the question as to the meaning of 
this walk, this mode of hfe, that comes thus with the Perfect 
Son, which, although a hfe m the flesh, is not after the flesh 
but after the Spint 
Of that let us now make our study 

XIV THE FLESH AND THE SPIRIT 

The followmg pomts, then, we would present as clainung 
our attention with regard to the Flesh {nephesh, psyche) 
and the Spirit, as the Spint is to rule m those who have 
‘put on’ this New Man, the Christ. 

{a) The Psychic is in itself neutral as regards 

MORALITY, BUT, WHEN FREE WILL WAS INTRODUCED 
INTO IT, THE NEED FOR A MORAL DECISION WAS AT 
ONCE LAID UPON IT 

First, it IS for us to notice that mdeed m itself the psychic 
IS simply animal, that is, is without free wfll, and con- 
sequently neutral m regard to morahty It was, accordmgly, 
as we have seen, from our study of the second and third 
chapters of Genesis, by his fashiomng of the archetypal man 
m the psychic that God put the archetypal man to the test 
The failure of the archetypal man m that medium to obey 
God showed to man that for some reason or other he was 
weak m self-disciphne m that medium It gradually dawned 
upon him that he did not as yet possess suffiaent measure of 
the Spint for the throwmg ofl of the temptations that m that 
medium assaulted him We cannot but see here the pur- 
pose of God, that man should be thus dnven to pray to the 
Father for more of the Spint whereof he had been begotten 
This breakdown, we have learned, was a sign that a 
different nature from the ongmal had set m In the ‘copy,’ 
as we are told the Jews call it, the nature of the ' ongmal ’ had 
become quite altered True, man was stiff ‘son,’ stiff 'm the 
image of God,' but the sonship had become devitahsed, the 
image despoiled His givmg way to temptation was not an 

* Rom viii 3, ' flesh of sm ' RV margin, bemg the literal translation of 
the Greek 'To deal with sm' is Dr Mofiatt’s translation of feri hamariias, 
htcrally 'concerning sm ' 
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act of God’s son, but showed that he had in that giving-way 
become the child of the Devil 

{b) We are taught that a Man’s Nature is either 

GOOD OR BAD 

How senous is this! Here are two natures, the primal 
seed of the heavenly birth on the one hand, and the after- 
seed sown by the Enemy. A man is the good wheat or the 
evil tare In the spintual world, we are taught, there is no 
debatable land m which a man may dwell One is either 
m the kmgdom of light or m the kmgdom of darkness Here 
is the 'great gulf' of the Parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus On one side or the other of it a man must be 

We are remmded of the verse of the Welsh poet, Lewis 
Moms 

So fine the impassable fence 
Set forever 'twixt nght and wrong ^ 

Yet, as we have said, the primal seed is not lost God’s 
son can never cease to be God’s son So is there a deep-set 
contrariety m the sinner Two natures withm I That fact 
is the source at once of the temble misery and of the never 
utter-hopelessness of the prodigal The ‘ seed of perfection,’ 
as our poet names it, is ‘ there ' and is ' waitmg ' The New 
Testament, mdeed, rmgs with hope, not despair To aU 
throughout Jeivry repentance is preached both by St John 
the Baptist and Jesus Jesus shows us m his Parable the 
prodigal still 'a son,’ and he depicts recollection of that as 
making the prodigal nse and return to his Father, who 
welcomes him back as his son St Paul teUs the Athemans 
that now, masmuch as God has now "appomted a day m 
which he will judge the world m nghteousness by the man 
whom he hath ordained, he commandeth men that they 
should all ever5where repent That is, the whole world 
IS called 

(c) The De-vitalised Archetype (the ‘Waiting Seed’) 

NEEDS TO BE QUICKENED BY THE SPIRIT 

So then, the archetypal man, God’s ideal of man, man 
made by God m God’s image and after his likeness, man 
as he ought to be, stdl hngers m each man as a seed, the 

^ From "Tlie Enigma” m Smigs of^Two Worlds ' Acts x\ai 30 31 
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‘waiting seed, concealed or unconcealed, of perfection,’ that 
Walt Whitman celebrates m his poetry, ‘the Elmg’ of M 

But the evil nature that has entered through man’s vam 
trust to mamtam with an madequate strength of the Spirit 
the archet5q)e m the psychic has not only reduced the 
archet3rpe to a mere ‘seed,’ but has taken from the seed all its 
vitality St Paul tells the Colossians that they were "dead 
through their trespasses and the uncircumcision of their 
flesh [i e the smfulness of the psychic] ’’ until they were 
“qmckened together with Christ 

So, although the seed is there, ‘concealed or unconcealed,’ 
what IS necessary is a buth of the man yet agam from on 
high, so that the archetype may revive Nicodemus may 
marvel and protest, "How can a man be bom when he is 
old? Can he enter a second tune mto his mother’s womb 
and be bom ? ’’2 Yet that new birth must be Accordmgly, 
we find St Paul teUmg the Cormthians that "if any man is 
m Chnst there is a new creation,”^ and the Galatians that 
"neither is circumcision an5rthmg, nor uncircumcision, but 
a new creation ’’^ 

Here, therefore, it is necessary to wait for the Spirit 
‘with power ’® The Eternal Son is begotten of the Spint 
"The Second Adam,’’ St Paul tells us, the Adam of the 
first chapter of Genesis, made m God’s image and after 
his likeness, male and female, yet m whom essentially 
there "can be no male and female,’’® "the man out of 
heaven’’ is "a hfe-givmg spirit’’ "OP the Spirit,’’ the 
new birth must be, Jesus declares to Nicodemus Only 
as "begotten of the Spirit,’’ he tells hun, can a man "see 
and enter the kmgdom of God,’’ the kmgdom of which the 
man out of heaven is vice-regent, that dommion over the 
earth declared in the first chapter of Genesis as given by 
God to man m God’s image and after God’s likeness 

And that Kmgdom of the Perfect Son we have found 
revealed later to be indeed greater than the form of it set 

* Col n 13 - John m 4 * 2 Cor v 17 * Gal vi 15 

* Sec App i\ , p 335 on the unique character of the Spirit from Jesus 
glonfied 

* Gal lu 2S 

’ In the phrase begotten of the Spirit’ or 'begotten of the Holy Spint,’ 
'of IS a translation of the Greek preposition ek out of ’ That is to saj, 
\\lnle God in his ratherhood is the I athcr, the Spint is the Motlicr of the 
man from al>o\ c 
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before us m Genesis We will remember what u c have read 
m the Colossians "In him ucrc all things created, in the 
heavens and upon the earth, things \nsible and thmgs m- 
visible, whether Uirones or dominions or pnncipalities or 
pou ers , all things have been created through him and unto 
him , and he is before all things and in him all thmgs consist 
” All things," in the full sense of the term, St Paul tells 
the Corinthians, God hath put “under his feet,”" and, 
in the end, when all the Son’s enemies, the last enemy bemg 
death, shall be abolished, his Kingdom delivered by him to 
the Father, and he himself subjected to the Father, God shall 
be all in all ^ 

((f) Tun Contrast betwtxn the Flesh as it has come 
TO BE IN Man and the Spirit 

Wliat now' of the 'old man, the psychic man,’ as St Paul 
calls lum, the archetype tliat, in his being fasluoned of earth 
and inspired with an animal, passionate, life {nephesh, 
psyche), had, since he lacked sufficient strength of the Spint, 
given w’ay to the Tempter? 

Tlic ' old man ' now is, or should be, completely gone, the 
'new' man’ has, or should have, completely taken his place 
We are reminded of the process desenbed in the Taittiriya 
Upamshad in which one person after another that filled the 
personality is ousted, each in his turn completely filling it, 
head, arms, body, and lower limbs * So now', in this case„ 
the man that is psycliic is no more, the man that is spintual 
has, or should have, entirety taken his place The man is 
now to be completely spintual 

That had to be St Paul w'ams the Romans that "they 
that are m the flesh cannot please God ''® In the fifteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians he draw's out the contrast 
betw'een tlie sow'ing to the flesh and the sowing to the spint 
A man w'ho sow's to the flesh, he declares, is sowmg corruption, 
dishonour, w'eakness , he w'ho sow's to the spurit — mcomiption, 

»Col 1 16 

® I Cor w 27 Professor Heinnci points out that the quoting here of 
Ps \uii 7, makes clear that the subject is God [Meyer’s Kavmentar, 8 ]. 

® I Cor XV 26-28 

* TU (pp 77-82) 

® Rom viii 8 
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honour glory ^ And thus briefly to the Galatians 
"He that soueth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption, but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spint 
reap everlasting life The reason is plain The psychic 
as such IS mortal, and, besides, being invaded by sm is 
mvaded by death, which is sin’s wages ^ The man m whom 
the Spint rules completely is immortal 

[ e ) The Position St Paul takes with regard to the 

Flesh 

We accordmgly would thus understand the position St 
Paul takes with regard to the flesh \Ve shall remember 
that 'the flesh’ m its narrow meamng is simply the body, 
the matenal envelope as it w^ere In its full and proper 
meamng it is whole animal nature with its appetites and 
emotions and also what is regarded as the self that resides 
therem We therefore discover the apostle beatmg his 
body, the matenal part of his nature, black and blue, lest 

* I Cor XV 42-44 Heinnci points out m Meyer's Kommeniar that the 
sowing here described is not thought of onl}’ in the sense of bunal Rather, 
it IS the present hfe that is here regarded as the time of sowmg in contrast 
•with the future life, which is to be the tame of reapmg n hat is non bemg sown 

^ Gal n 8 

® Rom "vi 23 

* Professor Hemnci on 1 Cor xv 44, in Meyer’s Kommeiitar* has these 
remarks on the psychic and the spintual bodies 

"The psychic body is the body that is the instrument of the psyche The 
psyche is the potency of the hfe of the senses which is a perishable life 
The psyche determmes the constitution of that body It possesses m it, 
as Oecolampus and Theophylact say, the lordship and leadership This 
body IS the organ of the psyche, and accordmgly is adapted to it 

"We are not to think of the spmtnal body as aethenc, or as a body made 
of spirit, as if the spirit was some thin g matenal but, as St Paul makes 
dear, a body possessed by the Spint m contrast to the bodj possessed by 
the psyche To put the matter m detail the spintual bodj is spintual 
because, on the one hand, the Spmt, which is the power of the super- 
sense eternal, hfe (the true, imperishable zdi) the life m which the holy 
Spmt has its workshop of regeneration and sanctification (Rom mu ii, 16), 
shall be its hfe-prmciple and the determmatn e of its entire constitution, 
and, on the other hand, because it itself shall be the organ adapted to the 
bemg of the Spmt for the Spmt’s unhmdered actimty 

"That the psyche is not regarded by St Paul as eternal is plam from, his 
regaxdmg it as belongmg to the Flesh (see i Cor n 14) Yet we are to 
remember that the Spmt is bestowed already m this life to the behever, 
and that it is through the Spmt that the contmmty of development before 
and after the resurrection is assured W’’e are to notice howe\ er that that 
contmmty is not to be regarded as a natural process, but as effected by the 
gracious will of God, who has endowed the behever with the Spmt and, after 
the departure out of the earthy body, has prepared for the Spmt the body 
that corresponds to it (2 Cor v 1) ’ 
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lie may become a castaway/ because he recognises that 
although the body of the flesh is, because of sm, to be 
reckoned dead,^ it still has, hke the scotched snake, a 
potential spint-weakemng vitahty At that companson of 
ours there comes to mmd Yajnavalkya's descnption of the 
body deserted at the final dehverance as the slough cast off by 
a snake There at last, for Yajnavalkya, is the thorough 
nddance The whole man of the flesh, we are to notice (not 
only tlie material envelope, but the self as well that has its 
seat m the flesh) is wth the Indian sage as with the Chnstian 
apostle to be regarded as dead We shall remember that 
Yajnavalkya requires that he for whom tlie flesh is thus 
cast off and left to fall mto dust shall be the man who has 
no desire, but whose only desire is the Self m itself, the Self 
that IS Spint mdeed "Ye are dead," says St Paul to the 
Colossians ^ "No more hve I I die daily," he says of 
himself ‘ The apostle acknowledges mdeed that the body 
may bear mtness very distinctly to the manner of hfe of 
its possessor ‘Henceforth let no man trouble me,’ he says 
to the Galatians,® ‘for I bear branded on my body the 
marks of Jesus ’ Yet, on the other hand, he feels that the 
flesh may hmder true appreciation "Henceforth," he teHs 
the Connthians, "we know no man after the flesh even 
though we have knowm Clinst after the flesh, yet now we 
know him so no more We have also to recollect what 
Jesus says in St John "The flesh profiteth nothmg 

if) The Flesh in him who puts on the new man is en- 
tirely FORSAI^N The ivhole man is now filled 
iviTH the Spirit Of the Spirit alone he takes 

COGNISANCE AND IS COMPLETELY UNDER ITS RULE 

Gathermg together what we have learned, we see that the 
Spirit IS to be completely and solely dominant m the man wflo 
has put on Christ Al^ough he lives m a body, "provision 

^ I Cor IX 27. 'beat black and blue.’ RV 'bullet ' Greek, hypSptazS, 
'prop, to beat black blue, io sintic so as to cause bruises a: d livid spots, 
in tins passage, like a boxer to buffer the bod) , handle it roughl) . discipline 
it by hardships ’ [J H Tha) er’s Gnmui's Grcck-English Levicou of the 
New Tcstanieui ] 

* Rom x-iu 10, M II 

* I Cor x\ 31 , Gal 11 20 

* 2 Cor \ 16 


* Col in 3 
® Gal \a 17 
’ John n 63 
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for the flesh, to fulfil its desires” — to quote again St Paul’ — 
IS to he no more his concern Although those desires be 
innocent such as ]oy in the outward meetmg, as distinguished 
from the mward spiritual fellowship, of fnend or acquamt- 
ance (even of the greatest or most revered) they are not to 
be cherished The man’s strenuous endeavour will now be 
to make solely and entirely the Spirit his desire 

We shall recollect that this (with such ideas as they had 
of the Spint) was also the aim of the devotees we have been 
stud3nng of Hmdustan In our second, Brahmamc, Selec- 
tion, we see the One Creative Self pass the psychic life 
(produced by him with such toil and from which he found 
such glory and might to arise) completely mto the fire, 
offermg it to himself as Death, who is utterly empty and on 
nothing but himself dependent And of such sacrifice of 
the flesh, both m asceticism and m satisfaction at the pros- 
pect of the body’s destruction on the funeral pile, the Hmdus, 
as we know, have all along been the upholders, certam of 
them with an extravagance that has astonished the world 

Agam we wiU remember how YajnavaJkya sets forth the 
condition, when at last the flesh shall be entirely abandoned 
and so the Self come to be solely itself, as Spmt, only 
Spmt, and as a condition of glory ^ 

(g) Yet the Flesh has its Glory 

And yet the flesh has its glory This to a certam extent 
is reahsed among the Hmdus Do we not find Satyakama’s 
face shme, and does not Svetaketu’s name mean ‘ whiteness ’ ^ 
And we read in the latest of the prmcipal Upamshads, the 
Maitn, from which we have a brief Selection,® of a certam 
ascetic, an honourable Knower of the Self, Sakayanya, who 
was ‘hke a smokeless fire, burrung as it were with glow 
But this glory is not in the flesh at all The flesh is simply 
a transparency through which the Self shmes, as is the 
glass of a lamp for its mdweUing flame Indeed, be it that, 
with the lamp, the flame warms that which it shmes 
through, here there is no mter-play between the glonous 
Presence and the body conceived to enclose it We will 
remember the unconcemedness of the Self m Sandilya's 

* Rom xm 14 * BAU 447 (pp 128, 190) , ‘glory,’ tejas, p 37 

® Selection 23 * Maitn Up i 2 
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Creed, and how tliat comes to a climax m YajnavaUcya’s 
msisting tliat the Self is not moved by either the good or 
the evil that it does With the Clinstian the Word which 
was with God and was God 'becomes flesh,' and it is m the 
flesh that the glory of tlie only begotten of the Father, full 
of grace and trutli, is beheld Through the whole of the 
Gospel of St John Jesus with all the wonder that men behold 
wought by lum and in him is always a man m the full 
sense of tlic term It was to maintain that actuality of the 
flesh that, as we have seen, the Evangehst wrote his Gospel 
In his First Epistle he declares that the prophet that denies 
the venty of the body of Jesus gives utterance to the spint 
of Anti-Chnst ^ St Paul, making clear to the Cormthians 
his distrustfulness of the flesh, as we have already recorded, 
yet expresses to them his rebuke, vith regard to an 
impunty in their midst, m these words, "Know ye not 
that your body is a sanctuary of the Holy Spirit which is m 
you?"= and tells them later tliat he himself bears about m 
the bodjf the puttmg-to-death of Jesus that the life also 
of Jesus may be mamfested m his body He bids the 
Romans present their bodies to God " a hving sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable to God, which,” he says, "is their reasonable 
service Still morel For him, while the body is to be 
put-to-death in so far as it is prone to temptation, it 
receives because of the indwelling Spint hfe from God Thus 
he wntes to the Romans " If the Spmt of hun that raised up 
Jesus from the dead dwelleth m you, he that raised up Jesus 
from the dead wiU give life also to your mortal bodies because 
of his Spint that dwelleth m you ” ^ 

{h) Yet the Body awaits Redemption 

Nevertheless we are taught that the body is not yet 
redeemed We have for the present to wait for its complete 
rescue mto the realm of the Spint In the same Epistle to 
the Romans the apostle desenbes "the groamng and travail- 
ing m pam of the whole creation imtil now,” and then adds. 

And not only so, but ourselves also who have the first-frmts 

* I John IV 3 

3 P (margin) 

™ ^ ^ James Moffatt translates '* That is yonr cult, a spiritual 
Rom viu II R F Weymouth's translation 
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of the Spuit groan within ourselves, waiting for our adoption, 
to wit, the redemption of our body ” "By hope,” he says, 
"we were saved Yet has the flesh, as we have seen, even 
m this present waitmg-time, its glory 

(t) The Spirit a means to Efficiency 

We shall at once infer from what has been said that the 
allowmg the Spirit to have complete control cannot mean a 
decrease of the body’s power and efficiency Nay, rather the 
opposite should be the result We are to remember that the 
Spirit IS the Spirit of the Creator Surely it was no mere 
rhetorical fancy of the great American preacher. Bishop 
PhiUip Brooks, when he claimed that for Jesus the heavens 
were a clearer blue YTiere the Spirit of God has complete 
control must not the flesh, pecuhar contmgencies apart, 
be the healthier and more vigorous^ The poet recogmsed 
that who sang with regard to one of his heroes "His 
strength was as the strength of ten, because his heart was 
pure ” 

Nor does it mean mactivity Nay, here agam, as we have 
pomted out, is the opposite Jesus m St John, referrmg to 
his heahng of the infirm man at the Pool of Bethesda, told 
the Jews " My Father worketh even until now and I work 
We shall remember the Parable Jesus relates of the Talents 
in which the servants are commended for trading according to 
their abihty and the servant who did nothmg is condemned ® 
We have heard Jesus m St John m the Parable of the Vme 
warn his disciples that every branch that beareth not fruit 
his Father taketh away, and every branch that beareth 
fruit he cleanseth that it may bear more Later on he sa5's 
"Herem is my Father glorified that ye bear much fruit and 
so shall ye be my disciples St Paul, m the twelfth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans (which begms uith 
the exhortation ve have quoted that those to whom the 
Epistle IS sent are to present their bodies to God as a 
living sacnfice) proceeds presently to recoimt active 
capabilities bestowed b}^ God that are to be exercised 
In the Second Epistle to Timothy, a man is exhorted to be 
"a \cssel unto honour, sanctified, meet for the master's use. 


* Rom \in 22-25 

* M.ilt I )-3o 


* John V 17 

* John XV i-S 
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prepared unto cver}^ good work In the First Epistle of Sf 

Peter the hearers are similarlj'^ enjoined to minister the gifts 
God has given them' "If any man speak, speaking as the 
oracles of God, if any man minister, mmistenng as of the 
strength vhich God suppheth, that m all thmgs God maybe 
glonfied through Jesus Christ "= 

Moreover, this actmt}’’ under the direction of the Spmt 
has m it eternitj^ St John m the First Epistle, after 
ha\nng denounced the lust of the flesh and the lust of the 
eyes and the vain glorj^ of life, which, he says, are "not of 
the Father, but of the world," adds these remarkable words 
"The world passeth away and the lust thereof but he that 
doeth the wall of God abideth forever 
In fact we are to believe that m this New’^ Man, this Man 
out of heaven, the Man entirety spintual, the man m whom 
the flesh is dead, man as God made him, the divme image 
and after the divine likeness, embodied in flesh, but not of 
the flesh, is the true master of all that is physical, set upon 
the earth to replenish it and to subdue it, appomted to be 
the tutor of nature, an instrument tow^ards the consumma- 
tion in w'hich God shall be all m all This humamty, viewed 
m its multiphcit}'’, is e\adently those ‘sons of God' for the 
reveahng of w'hom St Paul tells us the creation earnestly 
w'aits, longing to be dehvered from its bondage of corruption 
into the hberty that shall be bestowed upon it when these 
sons of God, thus come to be revealed, shall be shown m 
their glory ® 

XV THE SUCCESSIVE DEPTHS OF THE SELF 
REVIEWED FOR OURSELVES 

Let us now wnth the guidance of our experts mspect the 
successive depths of the Self for ourselves 

(rt) The Degenerate Self 
First, let us take our stand with Walt VTutman, as he 
mews the crowds as they return home near sunset westward 
in the ferry boats to Brookl5m from busmess m the Great 

^2 Tun U 21 3 I Pet iv ii 

^ I John n 16, 17 4 Rom vm 19—21 

comparison of the presentation of the Spirit among the Aryans 
ine presentation of it m the Bible, see Appendix TV 
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Western Metropolis He is one witli them all, with all then 
crossmg and with all that have crossed in the past and shall 
cross m the future In aU he discerns himself, the hmitless 
self 

Flood-tide below me * I see 3’ou face to face i 
Clouds of the west — sun there half an hour high — see 
you also face to face 

Crowds of men and women attired m the usual costumes, 
how curious j'ou are to me ' 

On the ferr3'’ boats the hundreds and hundreds that cross, 
retummg home 

Others wiU watch the run of the flood-tide 
Others will see the shippmg . . and the heights . 
Others will see the islands large and small 
Fifty 3’ears hence, others wiU see them [scif, the crowds] 
as they cross, the sun half an hour high 
A hundred 3'ears hence or ever so many hundred years 
hence, others will see them 

It avails not, tune nor place — distance avails not 
I am with 3'ou, you men and women of a generation, or 
ever so man3’’ generations, hence 
Just as you feel when 3'ou look on the nver and sky, so 
I felt 

Just as an3’’ of 3*ou is one of a hvmg crowd, I was one of a 
crowd 

I too hved Brookl3'n of ample hiUs was mme 
I too walk’d the streets of Manhattan island and bathed 
in the waters around it 

I too felt the cunous abrupt questiomngs stu withm me 
I too receiv’d identit3’^ b3’ m3’’ bod3’ 

That I was I knew was of m3' bod}*, and vhat I should be 
I knew I should be of m3' bod}' ^ 

And then the poet enters more deeply mto the One Self 
that IS himself and the self of others 

\Miat gods can exceed these that clasp me b}* the hand, and 
vith \ Dices I lo\e call me promptl} and loudl}' b}' 
my highest name as I approach ^ 

\\’hat IS more subtle than this which ties me to the woman 
or man that looks m m\ face’ 

WTiich fuses me mto }ou now, and pours my meanmg 
mto }ou’ 

We understand then, do we not’- 


* Frc— 1 Crcixir- FtrTj, ff 3, 5 


* W . 5 S 
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Here then is what he teaches ns I am present m all 
tilings, and all things arc somehow present in me As he 
says elsewhere 

1 do not ask \\ho 3 on are That is not important to me 
You can do nothing and be notlung but what I will mfold 
you ^ 

And he declares in Ins bluff, abnipt, fashion how obhvious 
of themselves are those vho do not thus infold each one 
whom they meet . 

VHioevcr walks a furlong wthout sjunpathy 
Walks to his o\ni funeral, drest m his shroud “ 

In this way perhaps u e may express tlie poet's teaching for 
ourselves m prose I am he or she around me, whoever they 
be, he or she (the Self know's no sex) m his or her separate 
uall and circumstance Thus, it is I who am the poor 
distressed It is I too, again, w’ho am tlie t3Tant, m the 
wall and arcumstance that are his I am also tlie judge, as a 
judge I am the prisoner m the dock, and tlie condemned 
nian presently taken to the cell I am the nch merchant, 
3s a nch merchant I am the broken man, broken I am 
the humblest subject of the King, as the humblest subject; 
yes, I am the King too, as a Kmg 

Nor ma5f we, to keep to what our poet declares, staj'' at 
the rational hfc It is I w'ho am looking out of the great 
patient eyes under the shaggj^ brow's of tlie oxen I pass on 
the highw'a}^ I am the fragile butterfly dancing tliere a few' 
hours m the sunslune I am the bright-petaUed Jlow'er over 
which it dances I am the great trees above me I am 
each of these in their several existences The rock? Y^es 
That is me, as a rock 

In bnef, w'c maj' put it this w'a}' every person, ever5'thmg 
round me is mj'self w'ere I at tliat pomt of time-space and m 
that grade of being, voliintative or non-voiimtative. 

How seldom w'e tliink of tins 1 Yet is it not true? And 
of how' great advantage it w’ould be if tlius w'e w'ould habitu- 
ally regard ourselves, our neighbours, and the w'orld ! On!}' 
W'hen W'e get inside do we get a true ^*lew and are able to 
uiake a just judgment If each of us w'ould reahse that he, or 
she, or mdeed it, witli whom or w’lth w Inch I may have to do, 
isiuj'self, possessed of his or her w'lU, orivithits absence of \vill, 

* I'rom the Sottg of MysrJf » Id 
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in his or her circumstances, m his or her or its grade of bemg, 
how different would be our rmnd and our conduct wth 
regard to our feUow men and women and the dumb creation 
around us' The command 'Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself’ would have a new sanction Thy neigh- 
bour ts thyself Indeed the very matenal thmgs round us 
would, we can see, be more likely to get their due We 
should wish to have each set m its proper place and put 
to its proper use m the world In our consequently 
fairer and better adapted surroundmgs and with our m- 
creased sense of reverence and chanty, we should find our- 
selves happier 

We have noted how exactly this view of others is the 
teachmg of our Indian Forest Fathers’-, and how, extending 
'others' to its wdest meamng, they celebrate the homage 
of all thmgs to him who m all thmgs sees the Self ^ 

Yet we are to remember that there are two depths of the 
Self with its world There is, as we have seen, the upper 
depth, distressed by sm, indeed (we have had solemnly told 
us) radically altered thereby, the Self degenerate, and there 
IS the lower depth, where the tide of the Self runs in the 
strength and punty of its divine source, the Self, that is to 
say, m its True Manifestation 

So, evidently, if our judgment and sympathy, whether 
with regard to ourselves or others, is to be helpful, indeed 
if it IS to be a true judgment and true sympathy with the men 
and w’omcn w^e meet, w’e must get to the lower depth, to the 
Self as it ought to be There w'e shall find the true man, and 
accordingly have given to us the proper exemplar for 
reference 

But it is just here that we find our Poet, who has given 
us such a sense of intimate fellowship, disappoint us He 
lingers at times in the upper, distracted, sm-altcred. levels 
of humnmt}' with approval, as if ho had found man as true 
there as anywhere In fact, he seems to applaud the 
\ tetims he bnngs before us And roundly his conlcmjwranes 
found fault with him for it lluis he declaims 

What blurt thi‘^ about \irtuc and about \icc’ 

L\il pro,v !s ivK and refonn of e\il projx Is mi I st.uul 
im'm* n nt 

* r jV '' ll t, t* ^ ‘-♦-'f p I ■» 
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Nor is it by reading it you will acquire it; 

Nor do those know me best who admire me and vauntingly 
praise me; 

Nor will the candidates for my love (unless at most a 
very few) prove victorious; 

Nor will my poems do good oidy — they will do just as 
much evil, perhaps more. 

For all is useless without that which you may guess at 
many times and not hit, that which I hinted at ; 

Therefore release me and depart on your way.^ 

Yet we have found how keen is his appreciation of the evil 
in men, the ‘other self,’ as he called it, different from the 
self one shows outwardly, ‘the duplicate’ of every one, 
‘skulking and hiding as it goes,’ very different from the self 
‘smartly attired, countenance smiling, keeping fair with the 
customs.’ We have heard him call it ‘death under the 
breast-bones, heU under the skuU-bones,’ and bid it 'Come 
out from behind the screen.’^ Nor does he ignore the evil 
in himself. He elsewhere declares himself to be ‘one with 
the rest.’ He imagines himself to be addressing future 
generations and confesses: 

Nor is it you alone who know what it is to be evil. 

I am he who knew what it was to be evil. 

I too knitted the old knot of contrariety.® 

Also, we have noticed how he rejoices that “enclosed safe 
within earth’s central heat, amid the measureless grossness 
and slag, nestles the seed perfection, concealed or tmcon- 
cealed,’’ in which everyone has a share. 

Indeed he is a reformer, or a would-be reformer, at 
least a prophet of hope, all the time. In one passage he 
acknowledges 

Through me forbidden voices. 

Voices of sexes and lusts, voices veil'd, and I remove the 
veil, 

and then he says (apparently believing that simply to unveil 
will reform) 

Voices indecent by me clarified and transfigured."* 

* From "Wljocver you are holding me now in hand," in Calamus. 

* From Scmg of the Open Road, § 13, quoted on p. — . 

* From Crossing Brooklyn Ferry, § 6 . 

* From the Secret Song of Myself, § 2.^. 
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distant conceptions of God. Sir Isaac Newton, sharp- 
witted student of the motions of the sun and the planets, 
humble Christian Theologian as he was, looked up to the 
‘infinite space’ overhead and claimed it to be God's 
‘sensorium.’ It was there, in that infinite space, he thought, 
that God, whom he admitted to be ‘incorporeal, living, 
omnipresent,’ ‘saw, discerned, and understood everything 
most intimately and with absolute perfection. Immanuel 
Kant speaks of ‘the starry heavens above and the moral 
law within,’" and, as the phrase falls upon our ear, we are 
apt to think it means that it is that same space-conceived 
magnitude — unspeakably grand as we all must admit it 
to be — ^hung ^vith its multitudinous fires, that constitutes 
the Spirit that rules, which is the last meaning that prince 
of philosophers can have intended to convey. Better than 
such phrases, which draw our attention to material space, 
are the words in which in Deuteronomy Moses teUs Israel 
that the word he transmits to them (of the voice which 
they down in the plain had heard speaking on the mountain- 
top) was “not in heaven to be fetched thence, nor beyond 
the sea, but in their mouth and in their heart that they might 
do it.”3 

Altitude and distance do give an impression of majesty, 
but we are to beware of treating them as any other than 
helpful but inadequate means of apprehending the spiritual. 
The pictures we all have to hold, more or less, in our minds, 
such as of God throned in the clouds and his Perfect Son 
there in the height, have their use, but also their inadequacy. 
To conceive God as seated within we soon discover to be the 
safest and best way of reahsing his presence. In the heart 
are the emotions of the Spirit that bespeak him. There too 
we hear the voice of conscience, his voice of authority. It 

^ The idea is brought forward at the close of his Questions in the Optics : 
“Do not these phenomena of nature make it clear that there is a being 
incorporeal, living, omnipresent, who in infinite space as his sensorium 
sees, discerns, understands, ever5rthing most intimately and with absolute 
perfection?” [Quotation from The General Principle of Relativity by 
H. Wildon Carr, p. 91.] 

® The statement is at the close of his Critique of the Practical Reason: 
"Two things fill the soul {Gemut) with always new and increasing wonder 
and reverence [Ehrfurcht), the oftener and more attentively the meditation 
employs itself with them; the starry heaven above me and the moral law 
within me.” [Quotation from Paul Deussen's Allgemeine Geschichte der 
Philosophic, II, 3, p. 273.] 

® Deut. XXX. 11-14. 
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that thread and so-caUed Inner Controller knew Spirit, the 
worlds, the gods, the Vedas, created things, the Self, every- 
thing.” To which Yajnavalkya replied that he knew that 
thread and Inner Controller. "He is your Self,” said he, 
"the Inner Controller, the Immortal.” Then he noted how 
it is "He who dwells in the Earth, yet is other than the 
Earth, whom the Earth does not know, whose body the 
earth is, who controls the earth from within — He is your 
Self, the Inner Controller, the Immortal.” Similarly he 
declared "That is he who dwells in the waters, the fire, the 
atmosphere,” and so on, "not known by any of these, but 
controlling them,” "this One,” who is "your Self, the Inner 
Controller, the Immortal.” Then he passes on to humanity. 
"He it is who, dwelling in the breath, is other than the 
breath, whom the breath does not know, whose body the 
breath is, who controls the breath from within.” Similarly 
he speaks of him as “He who dwells in the speech, the eye, 
the ear, the mind, the skin,” and so on, "who is other than 
these, whom these do not know,” and ends each description 
with the same refrain: "He is your Self, the Inner Con- 
troller, the Immortal.” Finally, the sage thus sums up his 
declamation: "He is the unseen Seer, the unheard Hearer, 
the unthought thinker, the -ununderstood Understander. 
Other than He there is no hearer. Other than He there is 
no thinker. Other than He there is no understander. He 
is your Self, the Inner Controller, the Immortal.”^ 

On the mystery of the One Self our Men of the Spirit 
dwell. They teach that nothing indeed can bring the One 
Person, who is in all of us, the fight in the heart, within the 
limits of our comprehension. Thus Yajnavalkya instructs 
Janaka: "That Self is not this, not that (neti, neti). It is 
unseizable, for it cannot be seized. It is indestructible, for 
it cannot be destroyed. It is unattached, for it does not 
attach itself. It is unbound. It does not tremble. It is 
not injured.”^ 

We have heard the same divine, in his paean, just quoted, 
on the Self which he declaimed to his old teacher, conclude 
with the insistence that the One Seer is never seen. These 
Men of the Spirit would have heartily agreed with the First 
Article of the Church of England that God (for this 'One 

^ BAU. 3.7. 2 BAU. 4.4.22d. 
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of his imperishability [as a speaker] It is not, however, a 
second thing, other than himself and separate, to which 
he may spealc. 

"Verily, while he does not there hear, he is verily hearing, 
though he does not hear (what is [usually] to be heard^); 
for there is no cessation of the hearing of a hearer, because 
of his imperishabiHty [as a hearer]. It is not, however, a 
second thing, other than himself and separate, which he 
may hear. 

" Verily, while he does not there think, he is verily thinking, 
though he does not think (what is usually to be thought^), 
for there is no cessation of the thinking of a thinker, because 
of imperishability [as a thinker]. It is not, however, a 
second thing, other than himself and separate, of which he 
may think. 

"Verily, while he does not there know, he is verUy knowing, 
though he does not know (what is [usually] to be known^) ; 
for there is no cessation of the knowing of a knower, because 
of his imperishability [as a knower]. It is not, however, a 
second thing, other than himself and separate, which he 
may know.” 

Perhaps we may picture it in this way to ourselves in 
our daily walk. I look upon myself and those whom I meet. 
In us all is the One Person. It is he who, unseen, and 
seeing, yet not as we see, is looking out of aU eyes; hearing, 
yet not as we hear, in aU ears; walking, yet not as we walk, 
in aU feet, yea, walking in the humblest. AU voice is 
his voice (we shaU remember that was stated in our First, 
Brahmanic, Selection). As two converse, it is he who 
is speaking, within the will and mind of each, yet not 
as we speak. All thinking is his, and aU knowledge, yet 
he does not think as we think, or know as we know. AU 
strength is his strength, yet not as ours is his strength. AU 
life is his, yet he does not Uve as we Uve. It is related of a 
certain Hindu that, looking on the sunset as it kindled and 
flung its crimson and gold to the zenith, he cried "These are 
the colours of my Lord.” True, yet these are but pre- 
sentations of a glory that entirely escapes our conception. 
AU movement is his, however stupendous, however minute; 
yet his movement is different from ours. 

' An addition in the Madhyamdina text. [H.] 
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when he lays his hand across his brow, indicating that there 
resides the Universal Self, tells his inquirers that the man 
who knows that eats food in aU worlds, in all beings, in aU 
selves. As to things, it is because the Self is the 'inner 
thread’ that the thing is a thing. In fact, without the Self, 
we are assured, no self and no thing could be self or thing. 

XVI. THE SELF CREATIVE. 

Let us notice now the relation our Upanishads have to 
teU us of the Self, the Spirit, to Creation. 

In our Introduction we described how the thought of the 
World-Person dominated the early Aryan mind. The self as 
we each know it in ourselves was little thought of and, when 
it was thought of, was regarded as alien and in thorough 
subjection to the World-Person. This World-Person, realised 
as a gigantic man hfted high above all, was the Creator. 

But there were certain of those people who were much 
moved by a power they called brahman, because it 'expanded' 
(Vbrh) their hearts with hjrmns and prayers. That they 
should be so moved was for them a matter of high congratu- 
lation. They called themselves Brahmins, that is 'Men of 
the Brahman (the Spirit).’ This brahman they believed to be 
a being in itself (in early times semi-personal; in later times, 
apparently, a sort of fluid) that coursed throughout the 
world close outside them as well as within them. They 
found that their prayers voiced by the Spirit were often 
wonderfully effective in bringing about certain events and 
that effectiveness of their utterance they were not slow to 
impress upon their patrons. 

So it came to pass after a time that, while they still taught 
that the World-Person far above all created the World, they 
also taught that the brahman, the Spirit, created the world. 

We have described how these two conceptions of a high- 
uplifted World-Person and a sprite-like Spirit became de- 
objectified and connected tmtil the Classical doctrine of the 
Upanishads was arrived at, namely, that the Self as the Self 
is One everywhere and is none other than the Self each man 
realises as resident in his breast, and that the Self and the 
Spirit are the same power; or, giving the Self, as they did, the 
paramount place, the Self is the Principal and the Spirit 
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wiU come to mind India, the storm~god, Surya, the sun- 
god, and so on. Hitherto these had seemed to be external 
powers with no connection with their worshipper. The 
teacher here declares that these are really in their several 
powers the worshipper himself. It is he who, as India, is 
raging in the storm. He is Surya, the sun that shines 
down, and so on. 

What does this mean but that the Self that is in each 
of us, the Self the depth of which none of us can fathom, yet 
which we are conscious of as dwelling within us, the Self 
whose quality is Spirit, is the source in which is contained 
all that is fundamental, be it in the world of physical energy 
to the outmost stars or in the world of life, or the inner- 
most movements that are movements of the Spirit itself? 

Such the teaching in the just quoted Commentary on 
the Ritual. Such also after its manner the teaching of 
Yajnavalkya. We vnll remember how he instructed 
Maitre5n with regard to the Self, the One Person whom he 
declared to be in the breast of aU of us: “Out of this Great 
Being (bhuta) has been breathed forth that which is 
Rig-Veda, Yajur-Veda, Sama-Veda, the Atharvangirasas 
[Hymns], Legend (itihasa), Ancient Lore (purana), Sciences 
(vidya), Mystic Doctrines (upanisad), verses (^loka), 
Aphorisms (sutra). Explanations (anuvyakhyana). Com- 
mentaries (vyakhyana), sacrifice, oblation, food, drink, this 
world and the other, and aU beings”^; and “This priesthood 
(brahma), this kingship (ksatram), these worlds, these gods, 
these Vedas, all these beings (bhuta), everything here, is 
what the Self is.’'^ 

XVII. MIND AND LIFE IN THE UNIVERSE. 

Following up what we have just quoted, we might record 
briefly what the Upanishads, our Scriptures, and recent 
scientific investigators, say as to mind and life in the universe. 

With regard to the Upanishads we have what is told us 
in our Early Brahmanic Selection No. 2, where the Creator 
brings forth the psychic world as the embodiment of his 
Mind begotten from his Voice. V’e shall remember that the 

’ BAU. .1.5.11 (Selection 13, p. J34). 

= B,\U. 4.5.7 (Selection 13, p. 133). 
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Here then is the intimate connection revealed to us of the 
Creator and mind and the world, and between the Creator 
and mind and life and man. The Son who is God is declared 
to be the Word at the begiiming, the enunciation, that 
is to say, of the Father’s mind, whereby all that exists 
was brought by the Father into existence, and, later, is found, 
when manifest in the flesh, annoimcing to his hearers, allud- 
ing to himself, that the Father, who has hfe in himself, has 
given to the Son also to have life in himself. 

This declaration of the connection of mind and man with 
the universe is remarkably testified to by recent scientific 
researches. 

Take, first, the testimony of our diligent and inspiring 
astronomer. Sir James Jeans. He finds by his investiga- 
tions the space-time world to be a world of thought. 
"Nature,” he says, “is found to work according to the lau3 
of pure mathematics^; and the uniformity of nature pro- 
claims the self-consistenc}^ of the mind displayed therein.”" 

"This concept of the universe as a world of pure thought 
throws a new light,” he says, "on many of tlie situations we 
encounter in our survey of modem physics. We can now 
see how the ether, in which aU the events of the universe 
take place, could reduce to a mathematical abstraction, and 
become as abstract and as mathematical as parallels of 
latitude and meridians of longitude. We can also see why 
energ}^ the fundamental entity of the universe, had to be 
treated as a mathematical abstraction, the constant of 
integration of a differential equation. ^ 

"The universe is thus a universe of thought. Then, its 
creation must have been an act of thought. Indeed the 
finiteness of time and space almost compel us, of themselves, 
to picture creation as an act of thought; the determination of 
the constants such as the radius of the universe and the 
number of the electrons it contained imply thought, whose 
richness is measured by the immensit}' of these quantities. 
Time and space, which form the setting for the thought, must 
have come into being as a part of tliis act. . . . Modem 
scientific theorj’^ compels us to think of the creator as 
working outside time and space, which are part of his 
creation, just as the artist is outside his canvas. . . . And 

* T/;f Mysterious Universe, p. 134. - Id., p. 140. ’ Id. 
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be 50 diucrcnt from organEtn or life, wiiich D bo^t envisaged 
as a principle of organisation ; nor from mind, whicli is an 
active organiser. Matter, life, and mind thus translate 
roughly into organisation, organism, organiser. The all-or- 
nom: law of the quantum, which also applies to life and mind, 
is another indication that matter, life, and mind may be but 
different stages or levels of the same activity in the world 
which I have associated with tlic pervading feature of 
whole-making." 


He emp]iasis*''d ‘the free creativeness of mind’ as being, 
'even more than life, a principle of the whole-making.' This 
< re.ativen'ss of mind was possibl*'. he said, bec.ause, as he had 


a!r^\*.dy pointed out, tlu; world had now been discovered to 
enn'ist nliitnately not of material stuff but of pattern^, of 
org.Uii'-rition, the cu'olution of which involve<l no cre.ttton 
•'■f ati ;-,li‘-n worl-’l c'f tnaterial from nf)'!)ing. The puredy 
'-tr-Ktur.d rh.'tracter of reality thus help;.^i. he said, to render 
p-. ;hp. iritf-Iligible the free creativeness of life atal titind, 
;-avt for tin.' unlimited wealth <'f fresli pattern ■ 
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In the later teaching, in spite of the indifference of the 
Person as such that is insisted upon, it is confessed by. a 
San<^ya that in the Person are aU desires; that, as realised in 
the heart, he is both within the smallest and outside the 
greatest ; that he is in fact the Being of the world. And the 
sage closes his Creed with the words: “Into him I shall enter 
on departing hence,” and evidently feels the entering in to 
be a satisfaction, for he at once adds: “If one would believe 
this, he would have no more doubt.” 

Indeed, the main point, as we have seen, of the Upanishad 
teaching is that the Self gives to everything that thing’s 
individual existence. Uddalaka we have found informing 
his son Svetaketu that Being, one without a second, made 
the World to exist, and the primordial elements he set agoing 
having evolved, he entered into them with his living self 
and separated out (or ‘unfolded’^) 'name and form,' which 
Professor Hume tells us is the Sanskrit idiom for ‘individu- 
ality.’2 And the teacher drives the point home by stating 
to the pupil that it is Being of such a character that 
constitutes the pupil's own reality. 


(6) The Reality of the World. 

It cannot be argued: Here is no love inasmuch as these 
teachers held that the world thus created is a delusion. In 
another Ritual Commentary in the Great Collection of the 
Secret Teaching in the Forest, beside the two Commentaries we 
have just mentioned that are our First and Second Selections, 
we are told that “The world is a triad of name, form, and 
work. Although it is that triad, this Self is One; and al- 
though it is One, it is that triad. That [triad] is the Im- 
mortal covered by the real (sat-ya). Life (prana, breath) 
[a designation of the Atman®], verily, is the Immortal. 
Name and form are the real. By them this Life is 
concealed.”^ In yet another Ritual Commentary of the 
same Collection, after we are told that: "As a spider by 
means of its threads goes out from itself, as small sparks 
come forth from the fire, even so from this Self come forth 
aU vital energies (prana), all worlds, aU gods, all beings 
[ all these selves’ is added in a passage® in the Great 


* CU. 6.3.2, translation in CS. 

* H. * BAU. 1.6. 


® Note on CU. 6.3.2. 

^ Sata-patha Br, XIV. 5.1.23. 
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It is, of course, tids inclusion by the Self of itself in the 
Other, and the responding inclusion by the Other of itself 
in the Self, that is the reciprocity that constitutes Love, 

(ii) "Walt Whitman. 

And, this mutuaht}’ as a feature of the Self we have ob- 
served to be the continuous theme of our mystic poet of the 
new democracy, Walt ^^Tlitman, as he found himself to be 
in all that was round him and all that was round him to be 
within himself. 

(iii) Christianity. 

And, behold the perfection indeed of mutuahtj' in the 
One Perfect Life who was the Word by means of whom every- 
thing that exists was brought into existence, in whom was 
life, the hfe which was the hght of men, who became flesh, 
who declares himself in St. John to be as the Vine with its 
branches, one vdth his chosen and his chosen one vith him 
(a relationship perpetual between him and his ovn as he 
draws all men into himself), who is now reaching his fulness 
in all things that he may himself at last be subjected to the 
Father in order that God who is Love may be all in aU. 

Let us then trace vith wonder our Christian revelation 
of God as Love, the Father bringing to expression by his 
Spirit through his Son the Other and yet again and again 
the Other — ^for where may Love stay in creating? — ^in which 
shall be reflecting mirrors more and more capable of response 
until that fulness of reciprocity of mind and ^vill between 
the One and the Other that love requires be attained. 

Have not we who have been listening to our Indian sages 
had a fore-glimpse of this in our First and Second Selections 
which depict Creation as the Great Sacrifice of the One of 
himself in the All and in each item thereof? Vdiat mar- 
vellous light, we will further notice, have we had thrown 
upon it hy what the investigations of modem science, as 
by our experts recounted in the last chapter, discover the 
universe to be ! 

First then, are brought b3* the Father into existence 
through his Son things ; that is, beings stationed at a point in 
space-time that each none maj’’ occupy save itself, while 
round each as centre an infini te sphere extends ; thus endowed 
so far b\' the Father with his self-hood; each so far capable 
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the centre of space-time, that possesses mind and will, and 
so can with mind realise the love of the One and with wll 
love the One in return, and thus be a centre in which the 
conscious and free reciprocity (for here may be refusal as 
well as response) that love requires is at last attained. 

Here then is the final stage. Here is the Person from whom 
the process began, creating in Others selfhood and a self- 
hood so close to his own, that each of these is (to quote our 
Church Catechism with regard to Baptism, in which we are 
confirmed in what the Scriptures maintain to be our re- 
lationship as persons to the Creator) 'the child of God.’ 

Is not Love here made perfect? 

XIX. WHAT WE HAVE LEARNED OF THE GLORY 

OF THE SELF. 

May we now gather together what we have learned of the 
Glory of the Self? 

{ a ) What W.^lt Whitman has shown us. 

Again we are with Walt \Vhitman, leaning on the rail of 
one of the ferryboats that are carrying the people returning 
from the great Metropolis to their homes in Brooklyn half- 
an-hour before sunset. 

Crowds of men and women . . . how curious you are to 
me ! 

On the ferr^'-boats the hundreds and hundreds that cross 
. . . are more curious to me than you suppose. 

And you that shall cross . . . years lienee arc more to me, 
and more in my meditations, than you might suppose. 

It avails not, time nor place — distance avails not. 

I am with you, you men and women of a generation, or 
ever .‘;o many generations, hence. 

fust as vou feel when vou look on the river and skv, so 
I felt. 

Just as any of you is one of a living crowd, I was one of 
a crowd. 

Ju^t as you stand and le.an on the rail, yet hurry with the 
•vvitt curnnt, I .stood, yet was hurried. 

1 tf*t many atid rnanv a time crf^-'-cd the river of old. 

Wh.at 5' it then, between its? 

W.hatever it i-., it avails not — di bat-.ce avail. tv>t, .and 
filar*'- avail*, rtfit. 
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Thou makest Time, smilest content at Death, 

And fiUest, swellest full, the vastnesses of Space. 

Greater than stars or suns. 

Bounding, 0 Soul, thou joumeyest forth.^ 

More clearly again does he express his mind in a poem in 
which he declares what his work as a poet is: 

Not for an embroiderer 

(There will alwaj^s be plenty of embroiderers. I welcome 
them also). 

But for the fibre of things and for inherent men and 
women. 

Not to chisel ornaments. 

But to chisel with free stroke the head and limbs of 
plenteous, supreme, Gods.^ 

(&) What the Upanishad Men of the Spirit 

DISCO^rERED. 

So much for Walt WTiitman ! \^Tiat say our quiet thinkers 
of old, those men of the Spirit who. had withdrawn into 
seclusion, to meditate calmly over what might be the Self 
and the Spirit, the SeK that each man feels himself to be, 
the Spirit that so mightily moved at the sacrifice. They 
tell us they discovered that this Person that each man realises 
to be the Self in his breast is the centre of all and gives to 
everything its existence. Is not that just indeed what the 
poet we have just quoted discovered? — 

I swear I begin to see the meaning of these things. 

It is not the earth, it is not America, who is so great 

It is I who am great or to be great. It is You up there 
or anyone . . . 

Underneath all, individuals . . . 

The whole theory of the universe is directed unerringly 
to one single individual — namely to You.® 

For our Men of the Forest the old gods had gone. Per- 
sonaht}^ and Spirit had taken their place. The great 
World-Person that had loomed overhead in the sky for their 
fore-fathers, the Spirit that had moved so mightily in the 
world for them as enchanters, had become One, and that 
One simpty Self, simply Spirit. 

(c) The Bible Revelation. 

And what say our own Sacred Scriptures? 

In Genesis we are told how man, male and female, and 

‘ Passage to India, 5 S. * "Mj'sclf and .Mine” in Birds of Passage. 

■ By BU:c Ontario's S/.orf, quoted on p. 
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aU that may disturb him, even of the good as well as the 
evil he may effect. 

Does not conscience contend that the Self must be sinless, 
alive to the joy of the good and the pain of the evil, pro- 
vided the Self be as it ought to be? — that the sinful Self is 
untrue to itself, and cannot stand before God. 

XX. A FINAL VIEW OF THE WORLD IN THE 
LIGHT OF WHAT HAS BEEN TOLD US. 

Let us look now on the world in the Hght of what has been 
told us. 

God is at the centre and we have learned that he is found 
within. We will remember the verse in the Katha : 

The Self-existent pierced the holes outward: 

Therefore one looks outward, not ^vithin himself. 

A certain thoughtful man, while seeking immortality. 
Beheld mth the eye turned inward the Self face to face. 

Unseen, unknown, unimderstood, is He. Yet he is there. 
We are to remember that as we think of ourselves and look 
upon our brethren. 

He is One, One Person, and yet no mere blank unity. 
It must always be difficult for us to bring into our appre- 
hension the wonder of his Being. We maj^ not in any way 
break up in our thought his Unity. To that both the 
Upanishad and the Christian teacher hold fast. Yet the 
Forest Hermits taught that he was both Self and Spirit, 
and to each of their disciples they addressed the strange, 
awe-inspiring, words ‘ That art Thou.' We will not attempt 
here to consider what points are here, how far the Aryan 
teaching and the Christian coincide and where they do not. 
But our theologians studying the revelation given to us in our 
Scriptures have found Father, Spirit, and Son begotten of 
the Spirit and it is the Son, the Gospel teUs us, who became 
flesh and showed himself as a man, ‘made in aU things hke 
unto his brethren.’ 

So is God, thus triune, within each of us. Himself unseen, 
unknown, unimderstood. 

The Father, the ultimate source of all, remains unseen, 
so far as the eyes of the flesh are able to see. “ No man hath 

^ Sec note i onp. 238. 
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, Again we discover it is the nature of the Self to be in itself 
alone, all else objective. With Walt Whitman we find that 
it looks out of every item we meet with and every item is 
in it. Yea, we come to intuit that all things that were in 
the past and all things that shah be in the future are con- 
tained in the Self. 

So I come to see that my neighbour after aU is myself set 
in the place and circumstance that are his. In the lower life 
too I find myself looking upon what is me, were I placed in 
fife’s lower grade. I am the driver, and I am also, as Walt 
Whitman puts it, each of his team. That is me as a butterfly. 
Even the rock and the grass are me, were I set where I see 
them in tlieir place in nature. 

Thus do we find individuafity-in-universality to be the 
quality of the Self. In fact the Self makes the world. All 
is in it and It is in all. 

But we are aware of a strange contrariety that, like a 
great rift, crosses and fractures the individuality and the 
universality; Sin. 

But what does this recognition of the contrariety of sin, 
the recognition that it breaks up the individual and rends 
the world across, imply but that Perfection that knows no 
sin is the truth of the Self and its world ? 

So we come to catch sight of a deeper level, the Perfect 
Self. We will remember Walt Ydiitman's conviction of its 
presence — albeit as a seed not yet come to its flowering — 
concealed or unconcealed, in everyone bom. 

Perhaps we may cherish the thought of that, and see, in 
even the most outre characters we meet with, that flowering; 
see, that is to say, the man in each of us that each of us 
should be; see the King in each, as does M. 

In this deeper view, the man that I ought to be is my own 
true self, and so is it also \vith all who are round me. We 
join with Walt YTiitman as he sings: 

O I could sing such grandeurs and glories about you ! 

You have not known what j’ou are. You have slumber'd 
upon yourself all your life. . , , 

What you have done returns already in mockeries. 

(Your thrift, knowledge, prayers, if they do not return 
in mockeries, what is their return?) 

The mockeries are not you.^ 

Vofm on p. 25S. 
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of the Drowning Swan^: "Herein is Love. Not that 
we loved God [of that our conscience is the more aware, 
the more it is quickened], but that He loved us and sent 
his [perfect] Son to be the propitiation for our sins; and 
not for ours only, but also for the whole world.”” 

So then, in the Son who has been sent is the Perfect 
Self, the Self wth its self-containedness, universality, 
mutuality and other virtues in their perfection; given so to 
us by the Father and given so in the Father's enabling us to 
carry out the Father’s wiU, the Perfect Son in us according 
to our individual limits and in all things, and we and all things 
in him. He was but a sojourner, as we all are. He ‘pitched 
his tent among us, as the Evangelist says. He manifested 
himself on earth in the brief space between birth and death. 
He was 'in the world’ (indeed he was ‘the true hght, that 
lighteth every man ’) and ‘ the world was made by him ’ ; and 
yet 'the world knew him not.’"* He ‘came unto his own 
things,^ and they that were his own received him not.’® He 
manifested himself under the habits and thought of his age, 
as all men do. Such is the order of our present existence. ‘ In 
all tilings ’ (we vill recollect the Epistle to the Hebrews tells 
us) he was ‘made like unto his brethren.’ Here then in all 
that which is material and psychic as we know it, is at last, 
after the trial in the psychic that has so failed, the Son of God 
come with power, so ‘appointed,’ St Paul, we have noted, tells 
us, ‘according to the spirit of holiness by his Father raising 
him up from the dead.’ Thus in him is each man of us 
saved. 

Here then, at last, if only we have the ' faith of Him,’’ is our 
true self, the self of each of us as God would have us, the only 
self therefore in which we can really live, save by the mercy of 
God, who waits for the sinner to be God's true child. Hero, 
to quote our Poet, is ‘‘What we have been slumbering upon 
all our life.” The self is here for us of our ‘ thrift, our know- 
ledge, our prayers.' Here it awakes, arises, stands up in 
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reaching his fulness in all things^ that he may deliver in the 
End his kingdom to the Father. 

And what shall we say to Yajnavalkya’s conclusion of his 
teaching, when, having described the self-existence and the 
self-containedness of the Self, he exclaimed, “Thus you have 
the instruction told you, MaitreyL Behold, such indeed is 
immortality’’?^ Must we not rejoin what indeed (in spite 
of his insistence on indifference to good and evil in the 
height to be attained) the philosopher’s own teaching and 
practice show that he himself had no feeble impression of? — 
Only the Perfect can live before God. He alone that hath 
the Perfect Son hath eternal life. He that hath not the 
Perfect Son hath it not. 

And what shall we say to the Poet who cries ‘ I know I am 
deathless ’ ? Must we not reply ‘ Only deathless if sinless ’ ? 

Accordingly here is the only Life that saves all and the 
world. Back to the past it reaches, for\vard to the future. 
To Him aU that would be perfect (whoever and wherever they 
may be, be it in the Indian Forest or on this side of the 
mountain barrier between East and West) have been holding, 
in dim knowledge or in clearer. We are warned that no man 
has yet seen Him as He really is.^ Hear the Perfect Son say 
in St. John, “I, if I be lifted up out of the earth, wiU draw 
aU men unto myself.”^ 

1 Eph. i. 23. = BAU. 4.5.15 (P- 136.) 

® I Cor. xiii. 12; i John iii. 2. 

* John xii. 32 (literal translation in margin of RV.). 
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APPENDIX II. 

LITERAL TRANSLATION OF 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE COSMOS. 

(BAU. 1.2.) 

1. In the beginning nothing whatsoever was here. This 
world was covered over with death, %%'ith himger — ^for hunger is 
death. 

Then he made up his mind (manas) ; Would that I were em- 
bodied (atmanvin).^ 

So he went on (acarat) praising (arcan). From him, while he 
was praising, the waters were produced. 'Verily, while I was 
praising, I had pleasure (ka),’ thought he. This, indeed, is the 
arka nature of what-pertains-to-brightness (arliya). Veril}', 
there is pleasure for him who knows thus that arka nature of 
what pertains-to-brightness. 

2. The waters verilj'^ were brightness. 

That which was the froth of the waters became solidified. 
That became the earth. 

On it he [i.e. Death] tortured himself (^/sram). WTien he had 
tortured himself and practised austerit}*, his heat (tejas) and 
essence (rasa) turned into fixe. 

3. He di\dded his body (atman)- threefold: [fire (agni) one 
third] ; the sun (aditya) one third; wind (vayu) one third. He also 
is life (prana) divided threefold. 

The eastern direction is his head. Yonder one and yonder one^ 
are the forequarters. Likewise the western direction is his tail. 
Yonder one and 5nnder one^ are the hind quarters. South and 
north are the flanks. The sky is the back. The atmosphere is 
the belly. This [earth] is the chest. He stands firm in the 
waters. He who knows this, stands firm wherever he goes. 

4. He desired : ' Would that a second body (atman) ® of me were 
produced I ’ He — death, hunger — by mind copulated with speech 
(vac). That which was the semen became the year. Previous 
to that there was no year. He bore him for a time as long as a 
year. After that long time he brought him forth. VTien he 
was bom Death opened his mouth on him. He cried 'bhanti 
That, indeed, became speech. 

5. He bethought himself: "Verily, if I shall intend against 
him, I shall make less food for mj’s^.” With that speech and 
vith that body (atman) he brought forth this whole world, whatso- 
ever exists here: the Hymns (rc) [i.e. the Rig-veda], the Formulas 

_ I'had a sdf’ or 'a body' [H.]; 'selbsthaft (Korperhaft) ’ p.] See 
atman in Voc. 

-'himself’ [H.]; 'sich selbst’ p.]. 

* ' Explained by Samkara as north-east and south-east respective!}*. ’ P-]« 

■* North-west and south-west (Samkara). [H.]. 

^ ‘ein zweites Selbst peib)’ p.]. 
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2. The mpJiesh becomes a Kving being: by God’s breathing 
nishmth hayyim [‘the breath of Kfe,’ RV.] into the 
nostrils of its flesh; of man, Gen. ii. 7 (J.) ; by implication 
of animals also, Gen. ii. 19 (J.); so Ps. civ. 29, 30, cp. 
Ixvd. 9; man is nephesli hayyah, a living, breathing, being, 
Gen. ii. 7 (J.); elsewhere nephesh hayyah always of 
animals — Gen. i. 20, 24, 30; ix. 12, 15, 16 (all P.); Ez. 
xlvii. 9. 

3. The nephesh (without h-y-h, noun or verb) is specifically: 

(а) a living being whose life resides in the blood (hence 
sacrificial use of blood, and its prohibition in other uses) ; 

(б) life itself of animals, Prov. xii. 10, and of man, 
Gen. xliv. 30 (J.), etc. 

4. The nephesh as the essential of man stands for the man 
himself. 

5. Nephesh = seat of the appetites', of himger, thirst, and the 
appetite in general. The nephesh craves, lacks, and is 
filled with good things. Eccles. ii. 24; iv. 8; vi. 2, 3, 7, 9; 

' ^di. 28. 

6. Nephesh = seat of emotions and passions: of desire, 
abhorrence, sorrow and distress, joy, love, alienation, 
hatred, revenge, and other emotions and feelings. 

7. Occasionally when vdth ‘heart,’ nephesh denotes mental 
acts, but it is doubtfiil whether it ever means acts of the 
ufiU. 


APPENDIX IV. 

THE SPIRIT. 

A stud}’’ of how the Spirit was revealed to our Aryans and to 
those who are brought before us in the Bible seems to give the 
following results: 

(i) The Exaltation of the Spirit. 

V^e know weU how in the Bible the Spirit is exalted. 

We will have observed how the Aryan dhines exalted the 
Spirit. ‘Men of the Spirit’ (Brahmins, ‘Men of the brahman’) 
they called themselves. It was the Spirit that filled with power 
the prayers and hymns of the priest of the early days ; and wath 
the priest of the later da}’’ Spirit filled vrth power his enchantment. 

WTien we turn to the Upanishad recluses we find Yajna- 
valkya telling King Janaka that it was on only a part of simply 
Spirit that the creatures lived, that it was man’s ‘highest path, 
highest achievement, highest world.’ VTien the sage came 
to count up the blisses to the King he found this bliss to be 
highest of all.^ 

* BAU. 4.3.33 (p. X2Z). 
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We witness also the strength of the Spirit with less terrible 
effect when we see this same Elijah after that slaughter of these 
idolatrous prophets, when the heavens had grown black wth 
clouds and wind, gird up his loins, the hand of the Lord upon 
him, and nm before the King’s chariot as the King hastens home 
at the prophet’s bidding that the rain, with the coming of which 
the prophet had had so much to do, should not stop him ^ It 
was to that same prophet the King’s Steward complained that 
there was no certainty where the prophet might be foimd, for in a 
moment the Spirit of the Lord might carr}^ him whither he who 
sought for him Icnew not.” And we read that, at last, when there 
appeared a chariot of fire and horses of fire, it was in a whirhvind 
that the prophet went up into heaven.^ In the same way, we 
find the prophet Ezekiel carried off by the hand of the Lord in 
the wind [or ' the spirit ’ (we are to remember that the word ruah, 
which is the term used in all we now relate, means ‘breath’ or 
‘wind’ or ‘spirit’)], and carried him into a great, open, valle}’, 
full of dry bones, in which, when he is set, he is bidden to prophesj’^ 
(the word ndhha’ being used) to the wind [or ‘the breath,’ 
as the margin of the Revised Version translates] that from the 
four winds it might come and blow^ upon the slain that the 
breath [ruah] might come into them, that they might live.® 

We are told that on Jesus, at his baptism, the Spirit descended 
as a dove, a gentle stirring as that would be, of wings in the air; 
but forthmth the Spirit ‘threw him out' [as by wind in its 
strength] up to the desert heights above Jordan to be tempted 
of the Devil.® When the Spirit first came upon the disciples of 
Jesus, sent by him from on high, it came with a sound as of a 
mighty wind, and as tongues like as of fire, that ‘distributed 
themselves’’ on each of them, so that, speaking as the Spirit 
gave them utterance, they spake ecstatically, seeming to those 
who looked on to be men filled with new wine.® And the Spirit 
continued to move the early Christians in that manner, so that 
on certain occasions, not lmo^ving themselves what they said, 
they needed the Spirit, speaking in another Christian, to interpret 
their utterance. 

^ I Kings xviii. 45, 46. 

^ 1 Kings xviii. 12. 

^ 2 Kings ii. ii. 

* Ezek. xxxvii. 9, ‘blow,’ Heb. (ruah), breathe, blow. Found in Song of 
Songs, ii. 17, iv. 6, with reference to the day breathing, i.e. growing cool; 
in Song of Songs, iv. 16, of the exhaling by the garden of odours; in Prov. 
xxix. 8, of exciting, inflaming, a city; in Prov. vi. 19, etc., of breathing out, 
uttering. [Brown Driver and Briggs’s Hebrew and English Lexicon of the 
Old Testament.) 

* Ezek. xxxvii. 1-14. 

‘ Mark i. 12; Matt. iv. i. 

■ Acts ii. 3, one of the alternative marginal readings of the Revised 
Version. 

® Acts ii. 1-13. 
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his love chosen Israel as His own, the revelation of the Spirit 
among the Hebrews proceeds to develop, as we might expect, 
ever more and more moral splendour. We mark in Isaiah 
the description of the Spirit of the Lord that shall rest 
upon the glorious King of the future: "the spirit of ^visdom 
and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit 
of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord,”^ In the Evangelical 
Prophet’s Declamation during the Exile, "the Spirit of my 
Lord," the Lord," is upon him, because the Lord has 
anointed him to "preach good tidings to the meek, to bind 
up the broken-hearted, to appoint unto them that mourn in 
Zion that they shall be called the trees of righteousness, planted 
by the Lord, so that the Lord should be glorified.”^ And 
what shall we say to that intimate and moving revelation 
of the power of the Spirit that we find in the Fifty-first Psalm: 
"Create in me a clean heart, 0 God, and renew a right spirit 
within me”^? 

When we come to the New Testament we meet new splendours 
still. 

First, we notice the connection of the Spirit with Jesus. We 
have already recorded how at his baptism the heavens rent 
asunder and the Spirit as a dove descended upon him, and a voice 
came out of the heavens, "Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I am 
well pleased.” We have related how strongly the Spirit then 
possessed him, casting him forth into the desert heights above 
the river. “ It was by the Spirit, moving both as his spirit and as 
the power of God (we discover from his stem rebuke on a certain 
occasion to the scribes) that he cast out demons.® In the course 
of that rebuke Jesus denominates the Spirit ‘the Holy Spirit,’ 
and declares that "whosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy 
Spirit hath never forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal sin,” 
because, the Scripture narrative tells us, they said, "He hath 
an unclean spirit.” 

Here then we have Jesus naming the Spirit the Holy Spirit, 
thus mentioning what we find to be the distinctive quality of the 
Spirit with Jesus and all who call themselves Christian. A 
Beatitude upon those who are, ‘pure in heart,’ with its glorious 
reward the ‘seeing of God,’ is among the Eight Beatitudes pro- 
nounced by Jesus in the Collection of sa5dngs we have of his 
Teaching of his disciples.' 

We have just noted the strength of the Spirit as it came upon 
Jesus after his baptism by St. John the Baptist; how, as it had 
been wont to bear an Elijah, it bore him along bodily, even 
to the desert heights above the river to be tried by the Enemy. 
Here then was the ancient strength. We are told, on the other 


^ Isa. xi. 2. 

® Isa. Ixi. 1-3. 

® Mark iii. 22-30. 


®‘my Lord,’ Hebrew Adonai. 

* Ps. li. 10. s Mark i. 10-13. 

’’ Matt. V. 8. 
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and faith and hope as gifts that abide Later we find him em- 
phasising ‘the fruit’ of the Spirit, that is to say, its natural 
product, ‘love, joy, peace, long suffering, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, meekness, inner control.’" The rapture of the 
coming of the Spirit in such new and imwonted power having 
passed, the pecuhar by-products that accompanied were to cease 
and did cease. 


(v) The Spirit and Creation. 

Further, we mark in both Aryan and Hebrew revelations of 
the Spirit a connection with Creation. 

Among the Aryans the Spirit not only was the energy in 
the Songs of the Poets, but, as we have seen, it is described 
in the great Hundred Paths Commentary on the Ritual, 
pubhshed at the close of the magic period of the ritual, as having 
produced from itself the World. It was aU along, as we have 
noticed, a world-force, ^andilya’s Creed, which is found in the 
Hundred Paths Commentary, and has come to be included in 
the Upanishads, opens, as the reader knows, with the statement 
‘This whole world is Spirit.’ 

In the Hebrew revelation the Spirit, [ruah, breath, wind, 
spirit], as we have just pointed out, was no independent force 
called upon for help by gods or men, but an influence proceeding 
from the One Great God himself and under his authority. So, 
for the Hebrews, in the account they give of the creation of the 
world, while the Spirit is present and described as ‘hovering’ 
(it would seem with the idea of fertilising®) it is God, the Almight}^ 
Person, who smnmons forth and makes the creation. In Psalm 
one hundred and four we read; With regard to earth’s creatures: 

“When thou hidest they face they are troubled: 

When thou tjikest away their breath (ruah) they die, 
and are turned again to their dust. 

When thou lettest thy breath (ruah) go forth, they shall 
be made; and thou shalt renew the face of the 
earth.’’^ 

(vi) Regeneration by the Spirit. 

Still more ! In the Christian revelation the Spirit is not only 
with the Father as he creates and the means by which he begets 
his children, it is the means of bringing them to new birth, and 
that new birth is in the 'psychic. 

The necessity for that new birth was that the Divine Sonship 
had in the psychic become devitalised. 

^ 1 Cor. xii. 31. 2 Gal. v. 22. 

® The margin of the Revised Version gives 'brooding' as an alternative 
translation of the Hebrew; and it is the opinion of Brown Driver and 
Briggs’s Hebrew ar,d English Lexicon that perhaps there is included in the 
use of the word in this verse the idea of ‘fertilising.’ 

* Ps. civ. 29, 30. Translation in S. R. Driver’s Parallel Psalter. 
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